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A I) V E R T J S E M E N T 


TO THE READEIt. 


As this book was first })iiblislied without tJie author’s 

name, many of his readers are not aware of his havin^^ 
¥ ^ 

produced such a work. It liad the furtluT disadvaiitafre 
(if he may presume so to speak) of being publislied with¬ 
out any intimation of the mould in which it was cast; so 
that St me persons, on opening it, were indisj)osed to its 
perusal by not meeting with the instant amount of action 


and character into which novels are accustomed to plunge; 
while others, wdiose acquaintance with the times of which 
it treated inclined them to read on, found them so scrupu¬ 
lously attended to, beyond what was customary in the his¬ 
torical nov(.‘l (the relative ages for instance of parties who 
really exsited having been calculated so as to square with 
their conduct, no peu-son or event introduced not strictly 


contemporaneous, and no locality even having been men¬ 
tioned in which the persoiw introduced in it would not 
Jiave been found to have been present on referring to 
contemporary annals), that a grave inquiry w’as made of 
a hdokseller by an old reader of such records, as to 
W'hether the book was or was not a veritable biography. 
The author states thus much to give his fiction whatever 
chances of acceptance, or of indulgence, the state of the 


case may procure it, and to retreat, if it be found to hav(' 
no other merits, into those of painstaking. So desirous 
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was lie to be complete in ro|;ii^|o|’^|iiuililiiil(^ tliat in 
order to account for the iuo(l(‘ri| style S| jhc eonipositionj 
the autobiographer was leigued^to have \^ltt(ni his work 
in French for the luimsemeiit of|Some friends in Paris; 
and the text purported to h its translation. 

The work originated in a design wliieh the autlior had 

Q c? 

contemplated of writing a book, ('iilitled “ The Wits of 
the Age of Charles the Second.” He had indc'cd set about 
executing the design, hut ibund such a deplorable failure 
of materials,^the gentry who ligured under that title 
having been, for the most ])art, p-rsoiis not prodmnbh' in 
good company, ('ven on the score of tin* wit they hoastial, 
that the intention liecanu! ehaeged intu the present work; 
in wliieli, while it is hoped that the animal spirits of 
those tim<\s are not absent, and (li\('rs of the seapt'-graees 
are to 1 k‘ fuiiiid, an attempt has bemi made to pourtray 
the good-heartediiess tha.t v;as still bt‘:i;iiig in the hosonis 
of some of their associates, and tlo' winhau wliieh a mure 
serious and sutrering nuriure had produced in some of 
their friends, notwithstanding the pangs caused it hy the 
mistakes both of levity and Ingotry. 



INTRODUCTORY LETTER 


OP 

THE AUTHOR. 


To Modanw the Counfefifi D'OIorioe^ Madame de la Peyronme, 
Moa,\'ienr and Madame lyAah'ffpirie, Madame de Caryl, 
and Charles Caryl, Esijaire, at St. Germains en Laye. 

iHcthcring Bower, Juno 10th, 

So the Count* is to tell vou all about us, and the Colonelf 
i.s to put it upon paper for the benefit of posterity. The 
pros])ect is a little startling ; but then I am to be beforehand 
with liiin, you say, and let the world know how much they 
are to believe. Y'ou remind ineSof an Irish acquaintance of 
mine, who, when that silly fellow M'iltsbire (do you remember 
him?) WMs about to tell one of his long stories, tapped him 
on the shoulder, and said, “Before your lordship begins, I 
have one observation to make: rememI kt, 1 w'as there." 

Orammont, to be sure, k»no silly fellow. He has a great 
deal of wit. But his honesty, as you say, is not on a par 
with it. Y'our account of the late gambling affair, and the 
penitential psalm he wrote after it, made us laugh heartily. 
His telling his confessor, that he should have to write anotlier, 
if he returned the money, w'as just like him.—Well: I will 
write the Memoirs you speak of; first, because the ladies 
desire it; secondly, because what you say about the two or 
three hours of a morning, is tempting to my necessity for 
.some idle occupation; and thirdly, because my Lady Esher, 

The^Couiit de Crammont. t Count Antony Hamilton. 
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thou^ she knows a great deal already* about jfhose wicked 
tUnes^ is willing to know more. It is astonishing what an 
ardour knowledge there is in women ; and how proportioned 
it i« do them that justice) to their virtues. Here is 

my daughter of the noble and grave Jesuit, and as grave 
as her father (to see her at breakfast), who will take her walk 
in the park, as if nothing had hapyiened, just after hearing 
one of the liveliest chapters in Stuart history. 1 tell her that 
I am afraid I have been too merry for her; but she says 1 am 
grave enough, when I go to court; and that 1 have a very 
good public face. AVhat do you think of that ? 

It happens, fortunately, (the author’s vanity, you see, is 
already upon me) that 1 have a journal among my papers, of 
two or three years of the period you speak of. It is very 
carelessly written, and with great interruptions. The wine 
that sometimes inspired me, at other times put me out. Hut 
so far this is lucky. It will give me an opportunity of writing 
it over again, of filling up gaps, and perhaps making a few 
wiser reflections. 1 shall also write it in French, for the ad¬ 
vantage of the ladies; and llravity says, that she shall make 
a copy of it, that it may have two securities for its aj>pearatioe, 
in case the Colonel is saucy.’*' 

I am afraid she is too much in the right; for to tell you 
the truth, 1 am not sure that there will be any ground for 
disbelieving whatever the Count chooses to say of us, unless a 
person of some reputation for credibility shall think tit to 
contradict him. His own word is as good as that of most of 
the others in his day ; and the Colonel will jrrobably correct 
it as he goes. For my part, I should be loth to tell the wtu hl 
at large, how little I care what they thought of me ; hut I 
have friends; and there are circuiifstances in my life, which I 
should not choose to see adorned by the exuberance of Monsieur 
de Grammont. Sober people w'ould not know what to lliink 
of them in his relation. Perhaps they w^ould, in mine. 

You ask me if I remember him. Could I ever forget him ? 
I think I see him coming into the room now, as jaunty and 
brisk as if he had not been up till five in the morning, — his 
object, to propose giving me “my revenge” the night following; 
that is to say, to increase my vindictive feelings by winning 
some more money. But he was pretty secure of me on that 
* It is from this MS. coi»y that the present work is translated. 
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point. I did not care for cards, and preserved my temper by, 
not losinp; too much. The Chevalier (for so he was 
then) professed to be tender of me, because I was so car£^ss 
a player ; so we used to talk as much as gamble, and he would; 
relate the stories of his victories over a thousand potH* devils 
with a perpetual shrug of the shoulders. Did you ever notice, 
that there was an absolute shrug of the shoulders in his face? 
M'hen he stood in a circle, relating one of his humorous 
adventures, the laugh w-as not always quite so entirely with 
him as his wit might have looked for. Perhaps there was 
something of an instinct of this in his shrug; .something of a 
ready-made indifference, in case of accidents. We tliought 
him more French than a Frenchman ; and so did the ladies. 
'I’hey had great difficulty in persuading themselves that he 
was in earnest; which was a mighty chagrin to him. 

7’his is the secret of what you tell me about Jermyn. The 
C.'hevalier did not understand him. He could not conceive 
how a man, no taller nor better made than himself, not so 
well dressed, nor half so lively, could succeed where he failed, 
and acquire the title of Invincible. The reason was, that 
Jermyn was capable of gravity, and had a certain faith ; which 
lie contrived to impart to others. As to Herne, it was still 
worse, ^'ou may he assured the (’ount will not venture to 
say any thing about him. But 1 shall say a great deal ; and 
1 suspect that it will be, as it ought, the best part of my book. 
H'hat think you ? I liave a journal of his too; and I have 
his and the ('onntess’s ])ennission to relate to your circle, ex¬ 
clusively and “ with closed doors,” all that I choose to say 
about them ; so that your curiosity will at length be gratified. 
He smiles, and says you will not think so well of him, as I 
fancy ; but I will take my chance for that. They and their 
children arc all well, lictween you and me, the Countess is 
as much in love with him at this moment, as if they tvere to 
be married to-morrow. 

Hamilton somehow I did not like. There was a slyness ia 
his eyes, a hardness in the rest of his face, and a dulness in 
his conversation, till he got heated with wine, upon which he 
would bring out a singular store of wit and fancy. You never 
felt sure of him. 1 used to wonder he did not turn Jesuit, 
and would not be certain of it now. However, he is just the 
man to be the Count’s historian. He will exquisitely prune 
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his exuberances. I do not pretend to his wit; and may be 
wrong in speaking of his conversational dulness, wliich 1 arn 
afraid is becoming my own case till after dinner; on which 
account, I suppose, Fortune has just led me to thin some vile 
ink I am using, with a glass of claret. I hope you will feel 
the benefits of it. 

By the way, when I speak of you, I reckon upon a certain 
discrimination. If Beauty is alludetl to, Mr. Caryl, 1 pre¬ 
sume, though a good-looking man, will not take it to himself. 
The wild scenes are intended for him and M. d’Aubespine, 
though the ladies, I suppose, in their ardour for knowledge, 
will read them. 1 take this opportunity of sending you a 
correct account of the famous story of the Blush. It was 
Lady Arlington that told the King of it, and not Mrs. Jones. 
The King made lier ladyship repeat it before all the court. 
“ Sir,” said the Countess, ‘‘ your Majesty must know, that 
Mrs. Caryl is, and always has been, and I suppose always 
will be (since she has got a habit of it) very fond of her 
husband : which must be excused, because twenty years ago 
he gave up his prospects in England to marry her. Further¬ 
more, he has lived in France ever since ; and he is a man of 
great wit and good nature. A little after Mrs. Caryl had 
ceased to be Mademoiselle d’Aubespine, there was a conver¬ 
sation at the Marquis de (diateauneuf’s, which turned upon 
favourite words, and produced a great deal of merriment. 
The ladies and gentlemen were to declare what were the most 
agreeable words they ever heard. So much noise was made, 
and there were so many complaints of fine things being said, 
instead of true ones, that when it came to Mademoiselle 
d’Aubespine’s turn to speak, I mean, Madame de Caryl,— 
a dead silence took place. Your Majesty understands that 
Madame de Caryl was looked upon as very sincere. The 
quoters of romance hoped to be warranted in their flowery 
speeches, and the lively were prepared to catch her sincerity 
at fault. Sir, nothing could be prettier than the way in which 
she disappointed them ; and it was all the better, inasmuch as 
it came by degrees. First, she blushed like an angel; at which 
there was a great cry, Tlien she said, the w'ords were English, 
which made the cry greater, and the blush sweeter. M. d’OIoune 
declared afterwards that he had never seen so lovely a blush in 
his life ; and instead of saying couleur de roue, he used thence- 
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forward to speak of nothing but cnulmr de Cnri/l. I wonder,” 
said Madame de Caryl, with a sudden hastening of her words, 
as if to put an end to an embarrassment which she nevertheless 
bore very charmingly, I wonder that any body wdio has been 
beloved, can hesitate what to say, if they must say it The 
most deliglitful words I ever heard were those which first said 
to me in English, ^ I love you/ ” Her voice could not help 
trembling as she uttered this confession ; and but for the dead 
silence, I believe the last words to have been scarcely audible. 
Mr. (.aryl bowed and kissed her hand with a tenderness full of 
gratitude; and three parts of the room, if not four, certainly 
envied them both.” Here ended iny Lady Arlington. The 
King was so pleased, that be told the story of “ Caryl’s blush” 
ttvice ov'er the same evening ; and next <lay, at the proposition 
of the Duke of York, who would not omit an opportunity of 
doing honour to one of his favourite names, all the ladies ap¬ 
peared in vvnez-a-moyf! of Caryl-coloured ribbon. 

Think of this at tlie English court, and in honour of a sin¬ 
cere speech made twenty years ago ! I'he effect must have 
been odd to the spectators, knowing what they do: but this 
was not all; for Ids Majesty sending some of the knots to Mrs. 
(iwynn, she chose to read them as a letter; and accepting the 
invitation, went to see him in his room w here he was sick, and 
where she narrowdy escaped meeting tlie Duchess.* The King 
was frightened out of his wits, but very kind, and they say 
loves her as w’ell as ever. Nelly said she could not resist the 
breast-knot, and the sickness, and all. So now', madam, I hope 
your laurels are complete. The King told this story of Nelly, 
with tears in his eyes, to Godolphin, from whom I had it. 
When wre think wdiat happened only a few days after, and 
that andenr de was followed by court-mourning for his 

death, I hope you will think he was in a siucerer huraoxtr 
than in the greater part of his history. 

Apropos of histories, and of speaking one’s mind. I must 
tell you a diverting circumstance of an extraordinary woman, 
w’ife to an honest country gentleman, who is taking her to 
France for the Ijenefit of her health. It is lucky for our polite 
neighbours, that she does not speak French. She is, or pre¬ 
tends to be, mad ; and says, out loud, just what she thinks of 
every body that comes near her. The first week of her arrival, 

, * The Duchess of Portsmouth. 
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cTery body went to see if it was true: the second not a soul 
ventured. The best of it is, she is as civil in half of her 
speeches, as she is shocking in the rest. If the joke is designed, 
it is an excdllent one. Her manner is this: — an old acquaint¬ 
ance conies in, to welcome her to town :—“ Ah Mr. Smith, or 
Mr. Johnson, I am very glad to see you.” 

I called, madam, to say how glad we are to see youy and 
how sorry to find that we are so soon to lose you,” 

^‘^Now that is so kind, Mr. Johnson ; — {Out loud, and not • 
aside) a canting cjld fool!—And how is your son, worthy Mr. 
Richard ? ” 

“ He is very well, I thank you, madam; and reckoned, I 
assure you, of very promising parts.” 

“ Oh, I remember my little friend Richard well— {out 
loud) just such another old fool as his father.” 

“ Well, madam, I am sorry 1 must make a short visit, but 
I have an urgent affair to attend to. 1 thought to have found 
the reports of your ill health untrue ; but you do not look well, 

I must own ; your face is somewhat altered. I hope the air 
of France will restore you,” 

*•' I have great hopes of it, Mr. Johnson, and 1 thank you 
heartily. I shall get rid of your stingy face, for one ; and if 
the French are as tiresome, thank (lod 1 shall not understuud 
them.” 

,.s .A whole party come in. Hey-day ! What now ! M ho 
iwe all these Ah, Mr. Chaloner, you are welcome. In tho 
name of God, who has the man brought with him How is 
your wife, pray, and young Mrs. Chaloner, and all the little 
dears — a pack of ill-mannered brats, whose faces I could 
thump with pleasure. Ah, Mistress Mary is behind you. 
How d’ye do, Mary, my rlear ? — Will she never leave off that 
frightful grin } And old Joseph, too ! There he is. How 
d’ye do, Mr. Griffin .? —Griffin by name, and Griffin by nature; 
the man has a beak like an old jug. Now what am I to 
give all these people to eat c U'here’s not a crumb in the 
house.” 

Pray tell this story to Croiset. He will not be afraid, next 
time, of being struck dumb by Madame de Thianges. 
B’Aubespine will give it new graces in the telling. He will 
swear that the English woman is already at Paris; that JLa 
G-, and the little Count, and d’Armentieres, and a hun- 
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dred others, have been to see her; and he will pretend she 
spoke French, and that the Siamese grew angry, and then 
there will be a scene. I see you all fainting with laughter 
in the little saloon, and AUiot coming in to see what is the 
matter. * 

"J'o return to ray history. Do you know, that I feel author¬ 
ship corning fast upon me, owing to your instigations ; that 
not knowing where to begin, I shall begin with the Ireginning, 
when 1 was a youth, and that I feel much inclined to tell you 
everything alrout myself, and about every body else ? Since I 
w'as last in France, or rather since you all paid me a visit 
in England, I have never had such an inclination to talk. 
You have often been pleased to %vonder that I did not write 
more. The truth is, I have written more than you guess, my 
journal among other things, tesides verses and a play: and half 
a good tome of a romance, the hero of which was one Julius 
Ctvsar; but my admiration of the wit of others hindered me 
from publishing my owm essays. I threw off a song now and 
then, well enough, an<I was critical of the songs of others ; but 
I was not content without doing better; and when I came to 
try that, I found myself too much of an imitator. My short 
verses w'ere like Butler’s, and my long like Mr. Drydeii’s; 1 
mean for the sound. Had the true passion of love been in any 
request, I really think 1 might have done something ; for I 
never ceased t» worship that in private (week-days excepted) 
and, as it w’ere, in the Sundays of rny heart. 1 contrived some¬ 
times to bow to the saint, even in the person of the sinner ; 
and ever since Miss \Yaring forgave me, you know I have 
openly professed the true religion. In short, 1 wdll not swear, 
that in making an historian of me, you have not spoilt a re¬ 
storer of the times of Thyrsis and Saccharissa ; always under¬ 
standing, that njy mistress should have had a better name if 
not better verses ; and that 1 w’as not only in earnest tvhile 
1 was worshipping (which I fear was Mr. Waller’s case), but 
while 1 was loving too. 

'fwenty years ago, if I had undertaken to write these memo¬ 
rials, I should have made a grand romance of them. King 
Charles would have been Ahnanzor, or Mithridates, or the 
King of the Pearl Islands; Colonel Blood might have been 
fianguinor of the Ivory Vizard; my Lady Portsmouth, 
Lucretia; the wits, the Decemviri; Clarendon, Viteliius, 
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father of the aspiring Oroncia; and Mrs. Gwynn_, the Lowborn 
Exalted, who, laughing withal like a Venus in green sleeves, 
led about a ram with a crown on his head. As it is, 1 shall 
have no reserves, no mysteries to find out, nor an allegory with 
gilt horns. My history shall not even be an amorous hiKstory 
of the Ancient Britons ; whose manner would very ill suit us, 
sitting out of doors on their muddy banks, and painting their 
knee-pans. It is difficult to fancy a mistress, with a horrid 
face painted upon either patella : otherwise, our ancestors had 
some things in common with us, not very usual, if my brother- 
historians are to be trusted. Neither shall I follow M. de 
Bussy, nor the threatened history of the Count de Crammont, 
in venting piques against my friends, and making their good 
and ill qualities alike fictitious. I shall be as conscientious as 
Signor (rregorio* ; with a little more truth in me by way of 
proving it. 

Heavens ! what a mighty and a madcap wmrld have you not 
thrown open for me to live over again ! What a glitter of 
courts ! what a pulling off of plumed liats ! what a rustling of 
silks ! what a sparkling of eyes ! 'I'hen w'hat an .abundance of 
rascals ; and what an overflow of wine and of wit ! ( would 
that 1 could send you half of either the one or the other, for 
then it would not have been wasted.) I have goodness, too, 
to tell you of; yea, even innocence, and sUme love; and the 
rascals, as my Lord Dorset says, were not quite so bad “ as 
they flattered themselves.” Mr. Harper, who was present 
when he said this, excepted Rochester and Lady Shrewsbury. 
“No,” said he, “not if you knew all ! What a father had 
Rochester, and how young he came to court 1 1 rerneinber him 
when he first arrived, blushing at every word he spoke. 'J'o 
be sure that w’as no very good symptom. But there rvas some 
good in him : he was conns in uxorcni. As to the Countess, 
I knovr not altogether what to say for her ; hut, depend upon 
it, there wms something—” And then he made a pretty quo¬ 
tation, which 1 have forgotten, from one Shakspeare, of whom 
you knowr nothing in France: though some of us are impudent 
enough, on this side of the water, to prefer him to the great 
poet whom you have lost. “ But Blood i ” returned Harper, 
what does your Lordship say to him “ Oh ! ” cried he, 
the tiger! He had a smooth skin : I would have had him 

■* Gregorio Leti, \\i»o was in England in this reign— Edit. 
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fed well in a cage^ and shown about for a shilling,” '' And 
Titus, the Delight of Mankind ? A mere monster,'' said 

the Earl: why he had a chin three times the length of any 
other man’s : do you think that portended nothing ? ” But 
you know the humour of this excellent lord, my old friend 
and patron, and the delight of all who come near him. He is 
for venting the whole spleen of the globe in words, with an 
occasional thrust or two in the ribs, if people insist upon it. 
He would not have even Titus hung, I confess I like to hear 
him talk on this point, as indeed he talks admirably on all. 
I have seen things in the world which have often forced a turn 
of my thoughts the same way ; especially when 1 had any such 
hand in them myself as needed excuse ; for with a little re-^ 
flection, the consciousness of error makes men as charitably as it 
makes fools hardened and malignant. Here is a pretty turn 
for you in favour of one’s vices, and a fine road to charity ! 
Yet with all these impartial reflections, I found myself lire 
next moment hating shabbiness, and stinginess, and fifty other 
ungenteel vices, as much as ever ! and I could have run the 
C olonel through the body with the greatest pleasure in life. 
But my lord says there is an involuntary philosophy in my 
good nature; and that when 1 am telling stories of old times, 
1 see fairer play than 1 imagine to all parties; which is a 
comfort to me, considering that 1 am to be an historian, and 
that I hate half a dozen people I could name, worse than mulled 
port. If it will lx* better for some, it will be worse for others; 
for there are some people, who have a trick of getting the fair 
})lay all on their own side; and therefore 1 delight to hear that 
1 shall do them justice. 

M. de St. Evremond, who was present at iJlis conversation 
with Mr. Harper, complimented my lord on the delicacy of the 
judgment he had delivered. He said it would make a fine 
essay. He begs his compliments to Madame d'Olonne, ami 
says that the new' proof of his candour, which has been growing 
upon his face these two years, (his w'en,) does not give him 
any trouble at present, though he shall certainly cut it out, and 
cast it from him, if the show of his imperfections become bur- 
[lensome. He thinks it may even contribute to his health, by 
i harmless concentration of bad humours; which opinion he 
s the more confirmed in, by finding it most affected after 

* Titus Oates* 
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hearing a bad poem ; or when he is obliged to live a whole day 
without kissing the tip of the ear of Madame de Mazarin. 
M. de St. Evremond is in excellent health, and as cheerful as 
ever, though at present he must needs be a little anxious during 
the interregnum of his pension. 

What I am afraid of sometimes, when I think of these 
Memoirs, is, that 1 shall cut an ill figure in them myself. Do 
not be astonished over much. 1 have known Ralph Esher now 
(more shame for him) these forty years, and in spite of his 
defects, I cannot help having a regard for him. Rut 1 must 
take care, if 1 can, liow I express it; for I have noticed that 
people make great mistakes that way, and never show their faults 
so much as when they think to conceal them. Nay, 1 fear 
that they must come out in spite of all attempts to the contrary; 
for even a carefulness on this head is a sort of disiiigenuity. 
So I must take my cliance. The other day, when 1 was in 
town, I met his Grace the Duke of Buckingham Lord Com¬ 
missioner, who is in high favour with his Majesty and Mr. 
Secretary, for going to mass. Jack swears he is as good a 
catholic as any of the Caryls, which 1 did not dispute. In 
asking after the health of Jack’s cousin, it came out that 1 hud 
been requested to write Memoirs, a design (you know his grand 
way) in which lie was pleased to express his princely concur¬ 
rence ; adding with a smile, that as 1 avoided the more heroical 
passages of history, or meant to devote myself chiefly to the re¬ 
cording of trifles and privacies, 1 might not be unwilling to see a 
little thing which he had begun in a fit of idleness, on some¬ 
thing of a like subject. The next day he sent to my house a 
packet, which contained a regular commencementof his history, 
the whole consllting of divers of his calm and courageous be¬ 
haviours in battle, not forgetting his encounter with Lord 
Rochester. To compare great things witii small, my egregious 
neighbour, Mr. Lilly (tell the ladies who he was), was,once 
mightily^bent on havitig me for one of his Mecamases and most 
worthy knights ; and accordingly begged permission to send 
me a manuscript to entice me withal, which he had written for 
ihe instruction and glory of “ the most noble esquire Ashmole." 
1 had met him in tlie county hall, where he came cringing up 
4iid craving my noble countenance ; his whole aspect, hair, eyes, 
• ^ 

. Sheffield. James the Second had just come to the tliroiie, and appointed him 
iCyhe office here mentioned. — Edit. 
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lips, and shoulders, falling down and absolutely flowing with 
meanness. His manuscript turned out to be like bis appear¬ 
ance. It was no less than a life of the impudent varlet,— 
making himself out to be one of the greatest mixtures of fool 
and knave that ever existed. Yet even this, I am told, is 
nothing to a curiosity in possession of Lord Herbert. It is 
the life of his grandfather, the first lord, author of the famous 
book, De Veritate.'* He was the first avowed Deist, and an 
enemy of all superstition and miracles; and therefore what 
does he do, but kneel down with his deistical book in his hand, 
and humbly request of (?od to give him a sign that there are 
no such things as miracles. I'he sign was given him, in the 
shape of a clap of thunder: and from that day forth his 
lordship was secure that there never had been a Revelation 
vouchsafed to mankind, except in that particular instance. 

After such an exhibition as this, a man who is going to 
write an account of himself, should set to it as gallantly as if 
he were at a drinking party. He should make up his mind, 
that if the wine is to be drunk, the truth will come out. 
'NV'hat a pity that everybody has not written a life, especially 
in this latter generation, — Barillon, Nelly, and all! Oliver 
should have given us his commentaries, and Lord Shaftsbury 
Ins sweet experiences. Jacob Hall should have written too, 
if he could; and Kynaston,—who used to ride with the ladies 
in their coaches after the play, in his female dress. What a 
time w'e should have of it! Memoir-reading vrouid be a part 
of the business of life. No matter how many lies. We should 
sit merrily, like a certain judge on the bench, and fetch the 
truth out of conflicting evidence, especially if calculated to hang 
the party; for in that quarter it would be greatest. One’s 
memoirs ought to be a matter of course, like dressing, or 
making one’s will. Solomon ought to have written them; the 
Cireeks and Romans ; all the French, Italians, and Spanish; 
and the Muscovites and Siamese. When the Grand Duke was 
in England, his secretary C'ount Magalotti told me, that there 
was a manuscript life of the old Florentine sculptor, Benvenuto 
Cellini, which they would not suffer to be published on account 
of the free pictures it draws of the Pope and the cardinals. 
The man -was a madman, but very clever. 1 think you have 
seen one of the cups for which he was so famous, at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. The Duchess of Portsmouth has another; the sight 
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of which, I remember, one day suggested to our good King 
the supporters of a coat of arms for one of his little dukes. 
Well : Cellini tells all,—cups, quarrels, assassinations, and 
benedictions ; and takes himself for a very i]l>used gentleman, 
a little hot or so, a little given to murder, but nothing to sig¬ 
nify ; and the Pope said he was too good a genius to be hung. 
They could not spare him, he made such pretty cups, and only 
killed people of a doubtful value. This is better than Lilly. 
Why do not all people write so, and let ut see the good opinion 
they have of themselves, anytliing to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. There is something in it, I know not wliat, which 
strikes one as right and fitting (murder excepted) ; and makes 
me long more than ever for Memoirs — Memoirs — eternal 
Memoirs. They say that my Lord Clarendon, besides tlie book 
he was writing for the King, has bequeathed a life of himself to 
posterity, which you may depend upon it will not see the light, 
as long as there is a certain chance for//i6* posterity. W hat we 
may equally depend upon, if we live to see it, is, that he will make 
no mention of the fat, and the good living, which w'as the death 
of him, and a reversion of which his daughters have secured 
for their benefit. But if the booksellers put his portrait at the 
beginning, it will do as w'elL 

I shall commence then forthwith, to-morrow morning, with 
all my sins and all my memories on my liead, together with 
the velvet cap which Madame d’Aubespine made me, and which 
I keep for grand occasions. 1 had some thoughts of putting 
on my wig, that the sight of it over my shoulders might act. 
as an airy inspirer, and remind me of the gallantries of my 
youth; but at that time, alas, my wig was ray own hair ; 
whereas, now, my hair is >ome other man's wdg. Not that 1 
could not have a crop sufficient for one still, if the mode per¬ 
mitted ; but 1 doubt—Here my Lady Esher jogs me, and will 
not suffer me to write wliat 1 was going to say. She says it 
is not true. She can see, l)y the colour of my beard, that my 
hair would be a fine chesnut still. 1 say nothing, except that 
it is lucky beards are no longer worn. Slie differs with me 
here again ; says that a beard must have been a fine thing, and 
that it is a great pleasure to her to think that 1 could have a 
glorious one if I clmse. So I give up. If I arn tender about 
the figure 1 shall cut in this excellent history, 1 have no fear, 
1 assure you, for others. 1 shall be quite impartial with them. 
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My fingers long to be at them,—to handle my pen, as I have 
seen Sir Peter do his brush, with a relish in the anticipation ; 
only I trust, that my inferiority in the execution will be made 
up by the greater truth of the likeness, ray heroines having 
their eyes wide open enough sometimes, and being even decently 
dressed. Assuredly we cut an ill figure in our pictures, com¬ 
pared with those of the preceding age. Our mothers, in Van¬ 
dyke’s pictures, look like spirited young ladies, fresh as the 
morning, and about to issue into the morning air. In Sir 
Peter, I am afraid they look sometimes not very different from 
my lady’s woman, sitting up for the butler. 

But I must not calumniate my people beforehand. Neither 
must I he in too great a hurry. You remember seeing a play 
of Ben .lonson, whom M.'de St. Evremond used to talk so 
much about. It would be very convenient, though not very 
proper, to l)egin a history W’ith a list of dramatin perxonm in 
hi.s style, —a characteristic nomenclature. (Apply this, by 
the way, to peo])le whom you know, and see how trippingly 
the names come off'.) 1’here is a ])Oor man here, a puritan, 
who wrote a strange, w'ild lw)ok, in which he turned it to 
account in a very singular manner. 'What think you of my 
Lord Old Man, the Lord Carnal Delight, the Lord Pride of 
the Eyes, and Mr. M’orldly ^'isemaii? Al-so of my Laely 
Painted Sepulchre, and the (’hevalier Having-Greedy?* Could 
not a master of the ceremonies match these eminent persons in 
any court of Europe? I see ubhes and dukes by the dozen, 
fiowing out of your lips. I have a duke myself for the Lord 
Pride of the Eyes : and many a time have 1 played at cards 
with the Lord Old Man, wdio cared for nothing so long as he 
could see the 8]>ots. Take some of my leading persons, Mr. 
Caryl, and see from what you ktiow of them, if you could not 
fill up the blanks opposite, w'ith pretty shrew d*guesses at nouns 
and adjectives. There is 

King Charles the Second. 

The Duchess of Cleveland. 

The Duchess of Richmond- 

The Duchess of York. 

My Lady Esher. 

* Hir llavim-Grerdy is in Bunj’an*; but there is nobody answering to the title 
of Laify'Tombfau-Fard^. 
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The Countess de Vavasour, 

The Earl of ('larendon. 

The Duke of Buckingham (not the knight of the shire 
The Duke himself.* 

Sir George Hewitt. 

Sir Philip Herne, 

Miss Stewart. 

Mrs. Gwynn. 

Mr. Milton (an odd procession). 

Oliver Cromwell. 

The Maids of Honour. 

My Lord Waringstown. 

Mr. Marvell, t 
Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Dryden.t 
Blood, the rascal. 

M. de St. Evremond. t 

eum multis aliis ; but with some of the best you are not ac¬ 
quainted, except a certain lady, who vows that this letter shall 
go in front of the manuscript, for a preface, in order that she 
may not be left out; the rogue; as if 1 did not think too much 
of her always. 1 need not repeat, that nobody but yourselves 
(and posterity) must read it,—a ])retty reserve. Not to men¬ 
tion other reasons, 1 should be forced to have the honour of 
lighting with all Buckinghamshire:}:, Avhich would he incon¬ 
venient at this juncture, and threaten the last hopes of an an¬ 
cient family. 

Adieu, till you have a ])acket. There is nothing new here, 
except that Mr. Dryden has written a bad opera, and M. Grabul 
set it to worse music; which is a critique I hope you wdil 
acknowledge to be im])artial, making allowance for national 
prejudices. 1 like to make it matter of astonishment, that an 
English wit can produce a dull performance, when we are so 
ready on this side the water to acknowledge the merits of those 
who do not care to know any tiling about ourselves. Even M. 


* ■^riie Duke of York. 

t The protni.ses here implied, wiiieh were acted upon in the MS., have come to 
nothing in the translation, lor a rea.son mentioned in tlie Preface. 

t A smser at Shelfield, who was forced against his will to have the title of 
.Buckinghamshire, instead of the more famous and sprightly one of Buckingiium, 
a claim existing to the latter iu another family. — Edit. 
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ESHER, 


t'HAlTER I. 

I AM the only son of an ancient family in the county of 
Surrey, who had lost everything of their importance but the 
name. All that we po.ssessed, was a high reputation for 
honour, anil just enough worldly substance to l:eep us in the 
rank of gentry. My ance.stors had made themselves con¬ 
spicuous by a zeal for tiie catiiolic faith, which did not tend to 
increase their fortunes. My grandfather became no less an 
enemy to himself, in the shape of a friend to the puritans: 
and he was succeeded in all his generosity by his son, my kind 
stout-hearted father, whom 1 should never cease to love, had 
lie left me nothing hut a straw. He died, covered with 
wounds, in tlie Parliament service, when I was just old enough 
to remember him. lie had the decency, without the formality, 
of Ills sect (I forget which of the Independents it was); and 
he was pardoned the deficiency, for tlie sake of the attachment, 
1 remember a scene, of my mother weeping, and his kissing 
me with a groat helmet on his head which he took off, and 
which afterwards at college, w'hen I came to read Homer, 
])roduced an odd confusion in my mind, respecting the Trojan 
leader, whom 1 could not help associating with ideas of the 
Covenant. 

At college I remained but a year. A letter from my mother 
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recalled me, partly on account of the straitness of the family 
purse, into which I had made some inroads, and chiefly by 
reason of the injunctions of pious Mr. Saunders, an Independent 
minister who had become domesticated with us, and who was 
resolved I should make the inroads no longer. He was, how¬ 
ever, a disinterested man, bent upon heaping nothing but 
self-denials on himself and all of us. I found him installed 
in the dignity of spiritual master of the house, my tender 
mother, who had never raised her head up since my father’s 
death, waiting on every wmrd he uttered, and determined to 
have as little of the few comforts that remained to her as 
possible. I believe I saved her life by my arrival ; for she 
could not help taking a delight in my presence; and moreover 
Mr. Saunders allowed her to think it innocent. Had I been 
older, I should have ])itied them both, and struggled hard to 
remonstrate. As it was, I unconsciously gave way to their 
customs, chiefly because my father Mas understood to have been 
of the same way of thinking ; which made me feel as if my own 
propensity to cheerfulness need be no hinderance to the general 
strictness of us all. But 1 was assisted by another reason which 
I shall mention presently. 

I soon found that the wintry pleasure in his face, wdth 
which Mr. Saunders received me, was owing, not merely to 
his natural kind-heartedness, but to a certain rescue w'hich he 
had made of me from the jaws of the master of the college, 
who differed with him in a shade or two of opinion. The 
master had been strict enough, but he was nothing to inortifled 
Master Saunders. Even the smiles which ray mother be¬ 
stowed upon me, were to be warranted by texts of Scripture, 
lest they should degenerate into wotldly comfort. We had 
prayers on getting up (but always extemjiore : there were to be 
no superstitious observances), prayers before and after break¬ 
fast, prayers at dinner, and supper, and going to bed, prayers 
whenever a friend came in, and whenever any of us went out 
for a walk, or returned from it ; because it is directed that we 
should be watchful over our goings out and our comings in. 
It was little that we had our shutters closed every Saturday, 
in order to prepare for the Sabbath. That was common 
enough. The very ray of light that came in from the space 
left at top, would have been disapproved, had not Mr. Saunders 
found a simile for it in Scripture. This rendered it a light from 
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lieaven, and saved ns from making each other’s countenances 
more ghostly by candles at noon-day. Then there were expound¬ 
ings, and seekings, and wrestlings innumerable, the wrestlings 
being all on the knees, which used to tickle me so, that I could 
have torn them to pieces. Nobody thought of the luxury of a 
hassock. 1 contrived, as often as I could, to get a table or 
some otlier piece of furniture between me and the chief wrestler, 
in order that 1 might scratch my knees at leisure. He detected 
me ; and almost made me mad with vexation, by congratulating 
me on the opportunity 1 had to show ray contempt for that cross 
in the flesh. I was in the habit of receiving his notions with 
respect; I was brought up in the spirit of them, though not 
in this vexatious letter ; and it was impossible not to see that 
be was a very good and kind man ; but a few of these little 
inconveniences, together with the glimpses I had of jollier 
doings on the part of some respectable neighbours, went more 
to keej> me in a state of convertibility to the church, than all 
the mightier absurdities he uttered. 

A circumstance however assisted to delay my failing off; 
which was lucky ; as it would have gone nigh to kill my poor 
mother* Among the few visitors who came to see us (for the 
neighbourhood was inclined to be loyal, and Mr. Saunders’s 
opiitions even among his own sect were peculiar) w’as a young 
lady, the child, like myself, of a deceased Parliamentary oflacer, 
ami very dear on that account, as well as for the perfection of 
her religious faith, to my motlier. This little saint used to 
come among others towTestle with us, and as she was the first 
person of her sex and age 1 was ever so close to, I regretted 
that she wrestled at the other side of the room. had been 

very strict at our college; but discourses on love, not always 
divine, crept in among us ; and the sweet saints that the poets 
talk of easily became confounded in our imaginations with 
those of another sort. 1 therefore fancied myself in love ; and 
us youth is a great mimic, and love too, I took delight in 
imitating the greater gravity of my fair sister in the faith, 
hoping moreover that it would recommend me to her notice, 
and trying to persuade myself that the more solemn we both 
looked, the more we understood one another. 

AVe had few books in the house. What there were con¬ 
sisted chiefly of prose, and were all on divine subjects. The 
onljjf poets in favour were Quarles .and VV’^ither. Mr. Milton 

c a 
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was in high repute as a controversialist; but his poetry was 
kept in the shade, for he had not then written tJie Paradise 
Lost, and there were symptoms of heathenism in his early 
poems, — unripe and unstaid thoughts, the vanities of youth. 
He mentioned cathedral windows, and eulogised the organ. 
Even a bishop was praised in his Latin pieces ; and King 
James was sent to heaven by the Gunpowder I*iot, instead of 
the way which all parties ought to have gone. This did not 
hinder me from recollecting some things I had seen in his book 
at college ; such as the portrait of Melancholy, which I applied 
to Miss Newell, 

“ Her rapt soul sitting in her eye* ; 

to which I could not help adding occasionally that of Mirth, 
who was to come and trip it 

On the light fantastic toe.”j 

A very fantastic toe it would have been in our house. Whe¬ 
ther Miss Newen was to dance or walk, all my portraits of her 
presented a staid countenance. Nevertheless, some lively 
images out of L’Allegro would intrude, nothing the worse for 
the gravity. As for "NVither, who had lately been Major- 
General of the county, I had a great respect for him ; and 
could not have conceived it possible that the vicissituties of 
things wmuld have affected his reputation, or ever brought 
about a time when 1 could laugh at his Muse. But I always 
associated the idea of his poetry with something sacred, even 
w-hen he vented his spleen, or fancied himself facetious. 
Quarles impressed me still more with his pictured .allegories. 
The man with the beam sticking out of his eye, raised no image 
in me of the ridiculous:. I took it for one of the sacred 
marvels of his author. The little fellow screaming inside the 
skeleton — ‘‘Who shall deliver me from this body of diath” 
— seemed to me in as natural though awful a state, as if lie 
had been in an infernal prison. These, I thought, ^vere the 
great poets; but I could not help preferring Mr. Milton, who 
illegally talked of a 

“ Pensive nun, devout and pure.” 

Mr. Saunders used often to speak with great indignation 
and abhorrence of the superstitious practices of a person, w hom 
he called “poor deluded Mr. Farrar of Little Giddiug.” Mr. 
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Farrar was a gentleman, who, about thirty years before, had 
set up a kind of protestant convent, in which he and his kin¬ 
dred, to the amount of forty persons, led an evangelical life. 
They rose at four, went to prayers at five, sang psalms at six, 
psalms again and breakfast at seven ; and so on throughout 
the day, and the year. It is said, *^At midnight, I will arise- 
and give thanks:" therefore Mr. Farrar got up at half-past 
twelve o’clock at night in the cold, and was thankful. It is 
written also, “I will cry out in the morning:” therefore Mr. 
Farrar thought it right to be so vociferous when he awoke, 
that you w'ould have supposed Mrs. Farrar was being the death 
of him. So far, all was well. But what Mr. Saunders could 
not tolerate, was, that all this was done upon system; and that 
the system was not his own. The crying out in the morning 
was not unpremeditated and unlooked-for. The rising in the 
night was Babylonish. The royal psalmist, in his enthusiasm 
as a poet and prophet, says, on one occasion, that he shall sing 
without ceasing. Mr. Farrar took it into his head, that his 
family was bound to do likewise; so there was a constant round 
of psalmody going on, night and day, one part of the singers 
relieving the other, and four hours during the night being found 
sufficient to go through the whole Bool: of Psalms. Mr. 
Saunders was the more angry with this, because he really ad¬ 
mired the virtue of such perseverance; nor, can it be doubted 
had he been of kin to Mr. Farrar, and flourishing at the 
same time, he would have been one of the most exemplary of 
the performers. But besides these and other monkeries, such 
as repeated bowings, more fit for a ‘‘shameless Archbishop” 
(meaning Laud) than a Christian, the profane people of Little- 
Cidding had music; their chief himself “Avrithing and un¬ 
boning his clergy-limbs” by playing on tlie viol; and .to crown 
IVir. Saunders’s wrath, and my secret admiration (for here lay 
the cause of it), Mr. Farrar Avas “filthy” enough, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, to have seven virgin nieces, Avho imitated the nuns 
or angels, and assumed epithets indicative of certain characters 
which they were to sustain. One was called “ the patient,” 
another “the affectionate,” a third “ the cheerful,” &c. How 
much better, thought I, for every virgin niece to be all these 
characters in one, and for Mary Newen to be among them, and 
I there, accompanying the sweet saint on the viol di gamba. 

1 did not dare to express such a notion to her. 1 found it 

c 3 
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necessary to look graver than before, so lively did the reflection 
make me. In a word, I contrived to be very grave, and to 
get nearer and nearer to her, till the poor girl died of a con¬ 
sumption which every body knew of but myself. 

My feelings on that occasion were remarkable. I felt 
‘shocked, not so much at the event, as at not being more sorry 
for it; for I still fancied that I had loved. My delusion was a 
comfort to all parties. 1 thought it incumbent upon me, as a 
lover, to be very miserable; which, as I had never declared iny 
passion, I could only exhibit in a mysterious manner, by a 
more than usual silence, and by not eating half so much as I 
wished. Ilow often have I longed to finish the plate which I 
sent away untouched ! My mother thought I had been visited 
with the dee}>est and most innocent of first loves; and by per¬ 
mission of Mr. Saunders, «he would put the nicest morsels 
before me, such as I would have given worlds to devour. Mr. 
Saunders kindly disposed always, never showed it so much as 
then, tor he concluded tiiat the strength of his exhortations 
supported me, and that so early a calamity had made me serious 
for life. Poor man! he little thought that hunger and a poeti¬ 
cal notion were disputing the matter hard within me, and that 
the recollection of his face was to he a warning to me, for 
ever, against parting with my natural cheerfulness. It was 
a face, naturally benignant, which looked as if it Iia^ had 
three or four layers of jieevishness brought upon it by tluj 
growth of time. There was a regret in it, that he harl not been 
more comfortable; then a sorrow for the regret; and then .i 
sorrow for the sorrow, as if unworthy of the minister who was 
bound to endure all things with cheerfulness. 

I went on in this v’ay for nearly two years, looking very 
grave, occasionally sporting in the neighbourhood with serious 
huntsmen, and nursing a yiropensity to the acquaintance of tlu* 
gay and the witty. My mother screened mo, when I played 
truaut. I had heard at college of the Denhams and the Crow¬ 
leys. They were forbidden names in our house, and this inatle 
me like them the more. I thought their loyalty a sin; hut it 
began to look rather a pleasing one, like the gallantries of 
which they spoke ; and from pitying them 1 warmed into ad¬ 
miration. I rode one day on purpose to see (.’ooper’s Hill, 
because Mr. Denham had written a poem upon it; and hearing 
that Cowley was coming to see Mr. Evelyn at Wootton, I went 
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there and waited all the morning, till I saw him arrive. He 
had a book in his hand, with his finger between the leaves, as 
if he had been reading. He was a fleshy, heavy man, not 
looking in good health, and had something of a stare in his eye. 
Before he entered the gate, he stooped down to pinch the cheeks 
of some little children at play; and afterwards, when I heard 
he was put in prison, I could not, for the life of me, persuade 
myself that he deserved it. 

At the end of this period, pious Mr. Saunders died, confi¬ 
dently expecting the bliss ivliich he deserved, yet not able to 
get rid of the sorrowful expression of his countenance. I 
hope that a circumstance which occurred a little before, and 
which gave me a new life, di<l not help to kill him. I do not 
mean the llestoration, w'luch happened just then, but the 
arrival of a little princess of mirth, described as a distant re¬ 
lation of ours, and daughter of a presbyterian, who came as 
the harbinger of lier father to make peace for his long 
absence, and smooth the w'ay to a plan he had in view. I 
fancied her my second love. She was as different from the 
last as mirth from melancholy. As long as she was in the 
presence of her elders, she kept a grave face, her eyes never¬ 
theless, which were small and long, peering sideways as if 
she could have taken a sudtlen run like a kid, and butted 
Mr. Saunders’s legs. Next morning, the elders being as usual 
at the farther part of the house, she contrived to slip from 
the old housekeeper, and meeting me in the garden, said to 
me in a hurried manner, Are you always so.?”—‘“Always 
how?”—“Why, always stuck up like ghosts? and do you 
never speak above a w'hisper, except wlicn you are praying ? 
Can they overhear us ? ” — “ Who ? ” — “M’hy, your mother 
and Mr. Saunders.” — “ No,” said I, laughing, “ they are 
on the other side of a dozen walls.” — “ Oh, and you can 
laugh, can you ? ” says she; “ tlien look here.” With these 
wmrds, she ran with all her might to the other end of the 
garden, and cried out, “Ho! ho! Hallo!” Then taking a 
turn, she scampered un the bowling green, and shouted again 
with all her force. 1 found this .so diverting, that I ran after 
her, and leaping on the bench too, shouted three times as 
loud ; at which she laughed ready to die ; and then we both 
laughed for good company, and from that moment were ex 
cellent friends. 

r 4 
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M'e ran into every part of thegartlen, laughing and talking; 
but what was my horror* in turning an alley, to see Mr. 
Saunders and my mother coming towards us, with anxiety in 
their looks. My mother seemed faint, but said, “Oh, ’tis 
only the children.” — “ Only the children, madam ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Saunders indignantly, “ and alanning tender and 
Christian people with this profane outcry! Mr, Esher ought 
surely to be no longer a child.” 

You may rest easy, thought I, for that matter. 1 turned to 
my companion, to re-assure her by my looks ; but she was as 
staid as a judge. The disturbance passed over ; but the good 
minister, who began to decline, would pay himself for his patient 
endurance of sickness, by giving me divers quips about disap¬ 
pointments and evils to come, w^hich made my ]>oor mother 
shed tears. At other times he was very kind and l)opeful, 
and gave me long injunctions, which he wished to consider as 
ample securities against evil, though his face and voice were 
full of trouble when he said it. He was a very different sort of 
person from the robust soldiers and Parliament’s men, of whom 
I retained a recollection from childhood, and some of whom I 
saw still treading the land like its conquerors, growling at the 
light multitude that out-voted them. Had I been under a 
stouter hand than bis, 1 might have been soured and made 
wilder than I became. As it was, 1 retained a kind memory 
of him, and a very tender one of my mother, who died not 
long afterw’ards. Her death was hap{)y, for slie was inclined 
to believe whatever was told her: and though the guardian 
into whose hands I passed for the remainder of my nonage, 
was a presbyterian, being the distant relation above mentioned, 
yet he spoke in a strain so well calculated to keep their dif¬ 
ferences of opinion in the shade, and to paint bright days both 
for me and the true church, that she went smiling to the laud 
of good mothers. I was to go and live with him in a short 
time. Meanwhile I remained at the house of a common 
friend in the neighbourhood, who, under the guise of austerity, 
w'as nothing but a trimmer, waiting his opportunities. lie 
let me do as I liked, now that the King was come back ; and, 
in company with his daughter and my lively cousin, I passed 
a season so full of gaiety, that 1 sometimes reproached myself 
for not taking the loss of my mother more deeply to heart. 
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CHAPTER II. 

If tlie period of jlife were to be named, at which, with one 
exception, a mant is likely to be happiest, supposing his cir¬ 
cumstances to he otlu*rwise not unfavourable, I should think it 
must be the latter part of his nonage — from fifteen to twenty. 
He is full of health and hope; has nothing to regret; every 
thing"to look forward to; and if, in addition to all this, you 
give him a love for books, a love for manly sports, and a love, 
or what he conceives to be such, to be in love wdth, he has 
only to wish wdiat he never thinks of wishing — namely, that 
he could be so for ever. 1 was in this state at Epsom, in the 
summer of the year It was beautiful weather. My 

cousin (for so I delighted to call her, though I could not even 
then discover the relationship,) was to leave us in July; but 
•we were to swear eternal affection, and meanwhile the affection 
was eternally going on. 1 read what books I pleased, and 
became intimate with the works of Sir John Suckling, Caretv, 
AValler, and tw'cnty other gallants, in whose pages I found my 
mistress and myself at every turn. I rode, I hunted, 1 strolled 
the woods, I longeil to dance saraliands to the tune of — 

“ Hylas, Hylas, why sit we mute ? ” 

and I })laycd at bowls with Sir John’s verses in my head, and 
iny cousin’s little winking eyes looking upon me.* 

Not that 1 thought bowls at ail equal to wit (w'hatever airs 
Ijgave myself in the quotation), or cared few hunting, or for 
any thing else, if I could have paid undivided attention to 
Miss W'annestre. J hunted when I coidd not see her; I 
laughed liocause she did ; and the greatest pleasure I found in 
my books (which were the only things that pretended to 
cccu])y a thought besides) was in twisting her into every 
jjossihle heroine, shape, and posture, that were to be met with 
in th(‘ bowers of poetry. She was Cldoris, and Doris, and 
Saccliarissa, and A’enus: — Venus from that day being a buxom 
little girl, with a nose inclining to the turned-up, and half-shut 

“ And priz'd blackVyes, or a lucky hit ’ 

At bowls, above all the trophies of wit.". 
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eyes. So, thought I, the lass of the “ Wedding” looked when 
she was going to be married: — 

“ Her lips were re<l, and one was thin, 

Compar’d tii that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly.” 

Such was the ribbon round the waist'which made the poet 
very properly cry out, when he got possession of it, and held 
it waving in the air, — 

“ Give me but what this ribbon bound,* 

Take all the rest the suu goes round." ! 

The little rogue knew her power, and took the passion in the 
merriest manner in the world; that is to say, as far as she was 
capable of it; which was about as much, at that time, as was 
afterwards in vogue. I was more serious ; but nothing could 
hinder her from laughing and playing the romp. Sometimes, 
when I was saying tender things, full of gravity, she would 
put on my hat, and go making a thousand antics over the 
green, for me to catch her. Another time she would dip her 
head into a great tub of water, and come shaking the curls in 
my face. Unfortunately, she w’as not unwilling to make me 
jealous. I was scrupulous on that point, and hence %ve came 
to have some quarrels. However, M'e parted in July on the 
best terms, witli exchanges of locks of hair, only she was 
eating a great piece of cake all the while—for which I could 
have beaten her. 

The King was expected at that time on a visit to Lord 
Berkeley, at Durdans. Miss "Warmestre regretted that she 
could not stay to see him ; however, she begged her compli¬ 
ments to the cavaliers, and I was to say she meant soon to be 
presented. 1 little thought how soon that was to be, and liow 
we were to laugh together at the recollection. I was dull for 
a few days ; but somehow I di<l not feel the same impossibility, 
as I did with Miss Newen, in applyirjg the same passages of 
books to other girls. 1 found afterwards, tliat I was not in 
love with either; but the gravity of iny fancy for Miss Newen 
associated with itself a stronger sentiment of devotedness. 
Miss Warmestre, when away, began to be twenty other girls. 
One had her hair ; another her walk ; another even better 
||yes, though perhaps not such a mouth. A token of recol- 
piection, which she had promised me in the course of a week, 
ilid not arrive; nor the next, nor the next. I began tj be 
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angry, and to look with fresh impatience for the arrival of the 
King and his court. 

7'he talk of this advent occupied the whole neighbourhood 
for twenty miles round. J^othing was to be heard but when 
is he coming?” and “who will come with him?” for a main 
part of the curiosity consisted in making inquiries upon the 
latter point. As the dwellers in Epsom paced, of an evening, 
that pleasing town, you caught the words, “ if the Earl of 

(Ijistlemain should take it in his head. .— —” and then, from the 

next comers, “But vou do not imagine that my Lord Berke¬ 
ley -” 

The King was expected some days before his arrival by 
those who were not in the secret. Every horseman was 
watched as he came through the town, under the notion that 
he brought some intelligence ; and no coach could be heard, 
but everybody ran to the door. The commonest traveller 
seemed to partake of the dignity of those who were expected, 
and carried a look of meaning in his face. At length the 
tradesmen announced, for certain, that his Majesty was coming 
on the first of September. It wanted four days of that epoch. 
The men were all luistle in the morning, and drinking in the 
evening, to })ass away the time. The women were delighted 
witli the certainty, and ready to tear their hair at the delay. 
As for me, I went strolling about the woods, to complain to 
the deities of Miss Wannestre, and 1 read some pieces of my 
favourite poets, with which I stuffed my pockets. 

1 found several things in Mr. Cowley’s “ Mistress” to ap¬ 
ply to my case. Now 1 froze—and now I burned,—ac¬ 
cordingly as the poet was affected ; and then I determined on 
wn-itingsome verses to Despair ; justly concluding, that if so 
great a man as Mr. Cowley could not move a woman to love 
him with all his learning, no hope remained for a beginner. 
The conclusion of Sir John Suckling’s poem startled me :— 

“ Quit, quit, for sh.itrio ; this will not move; 

If iiojiv’D torsakc h(*r. 

If of hcrsolf slio will not love, 

Nothing will make her; — 

The Devil take her.” 

I was still too much in love, and too little acquainted with the 
new style of gallantry, to vent so cavalier an impatience. But 
the advice made me easier. The following also was gratify- 
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“ Out upon it! 1 have lov’d 

Three whole day* together ; 

And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 

“ Time shall moult away his wings 
Ere he shall discover. 

In the whole wide world again. 

Such a constant lover.” 

Now I had loved for months; I felt I could have loved for 
years, and began to consider myself very meritorious and ill- 
treated. In reading the copy of verses by I\Ir. Cowley, en¬ 
titled the Chronicle,” I had the curiosity to reckon up the 
mistresses he has immortalised. They amounted to some 
twenty or thirty. I took them all for beings of flesh and 
blood, and not the poetical creations I afterwards found them 
to be; and this was new cause for doubting the propriety of 
xny constancy. Then there was the list of all the little chaiirs 
and arts, used to keep lovers constant, none of which had been 
practised on me. 

Just as I was repeating some of his verses, shaking at th? 
same time the book with one hand, and thrusting forward and 
brandishing the other in pompous time to the measure, 1 met 
an honest gentleman at the turning of a corner, who was 
coming with his daughter fipm Leatherhead, to ascertain the 
day of the King’s visit. I had seen him two or three times at 
mine host’s, and his daughter with him. She was not so be- 
witcbingly handsome then as she was afterwards ; but her eye.s 
were a female’s, and I thought them bent upon me with an 
expression of pity. I looked with pity on her’s in return, 
and said to myself, “ This is surely the beauteous Catherine, 
who is to succeed on the resignation of Martha.” 1 returned 
to Epsom in their company, and found so much sense and 
sweetness in the young lady’s conversation, that, by the help 
of the tenderness that I thought I discerned in her, 1 expe¬ 
rienced a stronger emotion than any which had affected me 
during the first days of my intercourse with the two others. 
She and her father were persuaded to stay in Epsom till after 
the visit. I accompanied them every where: 1 paid her the 
more attention in order that Miss Warraestre might be told of 
it; and the day before his Majesty’s arrival I Mas all but a 
declared lover ; I mean as far as myself was concerned ; for, 
|n justice to herself, I must observe, that although of a very 
innocent and bewitching tenderness, and ready, as it seemed. 
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to meet any honourable avowal on my part, all the responsi¬ 
bility of the occasion was on my side. Still, I did not feel 
myself engaged. I was in a delightful state of exaltation 
between my wish to pique Miss Warmestre, the romantic air 
of my new passion, and the expectation of seeing the King and 
his court next day, with all their wit, beauty, and gallant 
plumage. 


CHAPTER III. 

The bells awoke me in the morning, ringing a merry peal. 
"Wlien the wind died, they seemed to be calling towards Lon¬ 
don ; when it rose again, they poured their merriment through 
the town, as if telling us that the King wan coming. I got 
up, and went into the street, where the people were having 
their breakfasts under the trees, as the gentry do in the time 
of the races. It was a very animated scene. The morning 
was brilliant. A fine air tempered the coming warmth. The 
tables, set out with creams and cakes under the trees, had a 
pretty country look, though the place was crowded. Every- 
boily was laughing, chattering, ahd expecting ; and the lasses, 
in their hoddices and white sleeves, reminded me of Miss 
Warmestre. 

I'lie King, who was an early riser, was expected accordingly: 
it was not known at what hour ; but everybody was resolved 
not to miss him. One of our servants had been posted at 
Ewell, to give us the first intelligence. I returned to break¬ 
fast, wdiere I found iny new mistress and the family assembled. 
They wore talking of Restoration poems ; an awkward sub¬ 
ject, I thought, for the host, but he discussed it not only with 
ease, but wdth satisfaction. He was now hastening to be a 
royalist, and was glad to have the countenance of those who 
had openly committed themselves on both sides. Waller and 
Mr. Dryden had gone further than be the other way; they 
now could not go too far for the new one. Not a word, there¬ 
fore, was said of their panegyrics on Cromwell; but much 
good will expressed towards their more enlightened effusions. 
It was the more necessary to put a good face on the matter, 
because our host’s old connections had latterly been quarrelling 
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with th« court; and he took all opportunities of insinuating 
that their grounds of complaint were new—totally distinct 
from those points on which he formerly agreed with them. 
Witli all my admiration of wit, I could not exactly understand 
how the Protector’s and the King’s eulogists could write so well 
on both subjects, and with so short an interval between ; and 
1 marvelled to think, what my poor mother and Mr. Saunders 
would have said, could they have Foreseen us all quoting the 
new pamphlets, and some of us hardly able to eat for the plea¬ 
sure of expecting the royal visit. But this touched my own 
conscience. I therefore swallowed the reflection; and per¬ 
suaded myself that a variety of new and unheard-of blessings 
were coming upon us, of which the very chocolate 1 wa^ 
drinking was an earnest. The Queen had introduced it from 
Portugal, and that morning we had been treated with it in her 
Majesty’s honour. 

It ^vas not so easy to get over her Majesty’s situation at 
court, which was by this time much talked of. Divers things 
were said of it among us in a tone of inysteriousness and regret. 
The Queen was pitied ; my friends shook their heads ; hut 
Lady Castlemain was very beautiful — extremely beautiful. 
The ladies, nay, the gentlemeu, and some very grave ones, 
manifested an interest respecting the clothes she wore, and the 
length of her petticoats. AV'ould she come that day ? — Hardly. 
— Undoubtedly — she was of the Queen’s bed-chamber. I’he 
Queen’s bed-chamber ! “ Lord bless us ! ” exclaimed an old 

lady ; ‘‘ she must be very beautiful, to make the King so 
wicked.” It was agreed that everybody must get a sight of 
her face, if only to behold a sorceress. 

I listened,, and was edified. Things cannot he so bad, 
thought I, in which every one takes such an interest. Besides, 
has not love, by universal consent, and from the earliest pe¬ 
riods of antiquity, been a licensed intruder upon the gravest ? 
I found myself that day thinking more of Miss \Tarmestre 
than my new mistress; and as I thought of her pretty lips 
and her shape, and then of my own natural conscientiousness, I 
concluded that King Charles was a very good man, a great 
lover of chastity, but somehow .... The excuse was to be 
found in Ovid: nay, Mr. Cowley had excused it. He, too, 
had written a coronation-poem, which came with good grace 
from his pen, because he^ had been no trimmer. 1 did not 
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mention it. It contained passages not so easy to be quoted as 
those of the accommodating wits above mentioned. Perhaps 
the author would not have been very well satisfied to have 
them quoted to himself. But his Majesty had not been so 
long in England, that his visit to any part of his dominions 
did not look like a new return; and the people were still 
willing to be intoxicated. 

“ 'ITiere Ig no Stole ttir« who would not now 
Kv’n some excess allow ; 

And ftnint that one wild fit of cheerful folly 
Should cud our twenty years of dtsmal melancholy.” 

The fit had lasted a good while ; hut who was to say what 
bounds there ought to l)e to cheerfulness, if our melancholy 
had been all in the wrong ? 

While the ladies were dressing, 1 went out again to recon¬ 
noitre. There was a false alarm of the King’s coming, 
which set them all in a hurry, and which had deceived our 
outpost at Ewell. It was owing to some carriages with the 
royal arms, which had arrived in that neighbourhood, and put 
up at Nonsuch. This turned out to be lucky for us, because 
it drove us to take our stand in a good place sooner than we 
should have done ; for, as our home W'as in a by-lane, we 
should liavc seen nothing, and so had resolved, with others of 
the gentry thereabouts, to get as near as possible to the gate of 
I )urdans. We found ourselves disappointed by a vast crowd, 
that seemed to have dropped from the skies; but here, again, 
our misfortune proved an advantage, for our visitor from 
Leatherhead being known to Mr. Evelyn, and that gentleman 
arriving among the first w'ith some other gentry, he contrived 
to get us inside the gates, and near to the house door, so that 
we should see the visitors alight at the foot of the terrace, and 
pass by us. Application had been made to the King, to know 
if his Majesty had any objection to this admission within the 
gates. “Not I,” said he, merrily ;—“admit all within the 
gates, cattle and stranger, man-servant and maid-servant.” 
This joke was much enjoyed by some, who vfould have thought 
it a profanation two years back. 

A great noise from the town made us all settle ourselves in 
our places, but it was another false alarm. My Lord Carlisle’s 
coach had occasioned it, being all over velvet and gold. This 
we learnt afterwards, for his lordship had only come soon 
that he might be among the last. We had not waited, |iow- 
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ever, above an hour, when the continued cries announced th(! 
real coming, though still there were several noblemen in ad¬ 
vance, the arrival of whose equipages occasioned a series of 
pleasing disappointments. Among -them were Lords Oxford 
and Peterborough, and many others, whom I knew so well 
afterwards, Buckhurst, Bellasyse, Sir George Horton, &c. 
The Prince de Tarente was there ; noble old Hollis (whom a 
rough voice behind me, in a low tone, called the ungodly 
traitor”), and Lord and Lady Sandwich, his lordship passing 
without a comment from this interloper among the gay, thougli 
he was a turncoat and man of the world, and Hollis was a man 
of principle. Sir Kenelm Digby came upon a horse, which 
seemed no bigger than himself, so grand was he of stature, 
and so remarkably bestrode it. Already appeared some beau¬ 
tiful women, and others who grievously disappointed us; for 
we had made up our minds, that we were to see nothing but 
I^ady Castleraains. 

Enter Mr. Cowley witli my Lord Orrery. I was pleased 
at having seen him before, and could not but look with rever¬ 
ence on his good-natured, paternal fiice, showing so great a man 
to be a good one. Mr. Waller was there, but nobody pointed 
him out. 

. The Earl of Lauderdale with his Countess: he as awkward 
as a whale, she as ugly as the devil. 

\ ' The Chancellor, exciting great curiosity, on account of the 
marriage of his daughter with the Duke of York; an import¬ 
ant looking man, something puffing and blowing, and with a 
heavy person. Yet so impressive is name, and alliance, and 
great office, that in that first sight of him, especially as he was 
not without magnificence in his nature, I could not help think¬ 
ing that his very corpulence added to his dignity. 

Trumpets at a distanct, after the French fashion :—enter 
the carriage of my Lord Carlisle, as if, and yet as if not, be¬ 
longing to them : but at least within the wind of their glory. 
He issued out upon us, like a vision of blue and silver; so 
magnificent was his habit. 

The Duke of Buckingham, with his Duchess, and his sister 
the Duchess of Richmond. Not so handsome as I had ex¬ 
pected to find him, but elegant and courteous. Little did 1 
jllhkik of the pranks 1 should see him play. He was playing 
:lfeem^hen, for he said something to the ladies, without moving 
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the expression of his facei which forced them to laugh behind 
their fans, and then made a very elegant bow to somebody in 
passing. I'he Duchess afterwanls told me, that he said. 

Look at timt man to the left, with his chin up in the air, 
who means to make me a bow.” As soon as the ladies entered 
the door, he returned to the gate to attend on his Majesty, 
whose arrival was hailed with repeated shouts. 

The King!—The silence novr seemed to become more 
silent; and in spite of the opinions in which I had been 
brought up, I felt what it was to be in the presence of one 
who inlicrited sovereign pow'er. His Majesty himself alighted 
first, ai:d together with Buckingham, presented his hand^o 
assist the Queen. Then came a handsome boy, Mr. Crofts 
(afterwards Duke of Monmouth); and last, assisted by her 
cousin the Duke, the long-looked-for beauty, beautiful indeed, 
triumpliantly beautiful. She looked around, and the spectators 
could hardlv refrain from another shout. 

'J'he dress at that time was Avell calculated to setoff a wmman 
to advantage. Lady ('astlernain was dressed in white and 
green, with an open boddice of pink, looped with diamonds. 
Her sleeves w'ere green, Ioo})ed up full on the shoulders with 
jewellery, and showing tlie white shift beneath, richly trimmed 
xvith lace. The boddice was long and close, witli a very low 
tucker, 'fhe petticoat fell in ample folds, but not so long as 
to keep the ankles unexposed ; and it was relieved from an 
aj)pearance of too much weight by the very w'eightiness of the 
hanging sleeves, which, counterpoising its ntagnitude, and look¬ 
ing flowery w'ith lace and ribbons, left the arms free at the 
elbows, and fell down beliind on either side. The hair was 
dressed wide, with l inglots at the cheeks ; and the fair vision 
held a fan in one hand, while the Duke led her by the other. 
When she liad ascended tlie steps, and came walking up the 
terrace, the lowness of her dress in the bosom, the visibility 
of her trim ankles, and the flourishing massiness of the 
rest of her apparel, produced tlie effect, not of a woman over¬ 
dressed, but of a dress disjdayiiig a woman ; and she came on, 
breathing rosy perfection, like the queen of the gardens. / 

1 did not see all this at the time ; there was not leisure for 
it; hut I had the general impression, which I reduced into 
detail afterw'ards. The spectators forgot everybody but the 
King and her. His Majesty, at that period of his life (he 

1 ) 
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was little more than thirty), looked at his best, and I thought 
I never saw a manlier face, or a more graceful figure. He 
was in mulberry-coloured velvet and gold. He not only took 
ofF his hat in return to our salutations, but persisted in keep¬ 
ing it so, as if in the presence of the whole people of England. 
This fairly transported us. The royal features were strong, 
somewhat grim even, and he had a black brow and a swarthy 
complexion, reminding us of the southern part of his stock ; 
but there was good temper in the smile of his wide, though not 
unhandsome, mouth ; and his carriage was eminently that of 
the gentleman. Lady Castlemain at that time was little more 
than twenty. The Queen, though short of stature, was 
young also, and looked handsomer than we expected ; and as 
aU parties seemed pleased, and his Majesty's little son came 
on the other side of the lady of the bed-chamber, we pretemded 
to ourselves that things were not so bad as report made them ; 
though never more convinced, that every thing which had been 
related was true. 

Some other ladies followed; then the Huke and Duchess*, 
with more ; and then Prince ilupert; the Duke a stiff, dry 
looking man, very difterent from his brother; the Prince 
harsh and plain featured, but with a keen eye; neither of 
them graceful or princely. The Duchess had her father’s 
tendency to the robust; and as we did not hear her talk, I 
did not think her so good-looking as she appeared to me af ter¬ 
wards. 

When the doors closed, and the spectators moved away, I 
felt dull, in spite of the j)resence of Miss Ilandolph (the name 
of my new mistress). I thought this an injustice; and she 
talked so sweetly during our return, that I foun<l myself more 
in love with her than before, and behaved accordingly. Lady 
Castlemain had eclipsed Miss Warmestro. Slie iiad at the 
same time made all womankind still more deliglitful in my 
eyes; and I began to dress iMiss Randolph after her fashion, 
which mightily improved her. 

In the afternoon, as notliing was to be thought of but the 
royal visitors, we strolled again to Durdans, and were unex¬ 
pectedly gratified with the sight of them, tlie windows being 
open. The house seemed full of music, which was cojistantly 
going on; and now' and then a party would issue from the 

• Of y oik. 
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trees, and cross over the lawn. Miss Ilaiidol])h entered so 
well into the pleasure of the scene, though with perfect pro¬ 
priety, that I was charmed with her. i I did my best to please 
her, like a ready-made coxcomb as I was, not allowing myself 
to reflect how I might engage her to think too well of me; 
and, in the innocence and tenderness of her heart, she ventured 
to say, when I asked her if she should ^ot miss the gay nobles 
and cavaliers, ^^Not if I see you.” 

A circumstance, which occurred the same afternoon, destined 
me to see her but a few times again till long afterwards. Her 
father, after we had gratified our curiosity, returned with her 
to I^eatherhead. I was restless; and after accompanying 
them as far as 1 was permitted on horseback, returned to the 
scene of interest. His Majesty loved to see his court and the 
ladies on liorseback. Lord liorkeley had proposed to show 
them a hawkery of his in the neighbourhood, and as I was 
carelessly riding along, I met the whole court coining out of 
(’halk Lane njmn tlio <lowns. The ladies were in riding- 
habits, with hats and featliers, the hats large and looped up on 
one side, the feathers of various hue ; which with the stirring 
sound of the horses, the gallant look of the cavaliers, and the 
talk and laughter prevailing as they came forth, made a beau¬ 
tiful show, 'fhe wind was higher than the day before, and 
brought the sound towards me. I turned out of the way ; 
and from an impulse of respect, got off my horse, and stood 
waiting uncovered. 

'fhe King said something which ajipeared to turn the eyes 
of his court upon ino, and a light female voice made a remark 
which I did not hear; when I was roused from my confusion 
by another which rose into a ])retty sliriek. A feather had 
escajH'd : the ivind wafted it towards me ; and by good luck, 

I succeeded in catching it in my hat. “ Well reclaimed ! 
well reclaimed ! ” said the King, making use of a falcouer*s 
term. 1 made a gesticulation expressive of my ignorance to 
whom the feather belonged, and my want of pretension to the 
rigiit of bringing it, if 1 knew. 1 ivas accordingly proceeding- 
to hand it to the gentleman nearest me, when his Majesty told' 
me to mount, and bring it myself. 

jMy father had ])ut me so early on horseback, that 1 had 
grown up a mc.ster of the nianege. 1 vaulted upon my good 
beast, still keeping my hat in ham!, and securing the feather 
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with my thumb; and so went towards the King’s party, which 
was a little in advance of the rest. 

“ ’Tis mine, sir,” said a beauty, holding out her hand, 
whom I afterwards found to be Miss Stew'art. She would 
haw added something by way of tlianks, but her voice died in 
a little incoherent laugh, as if she knevv not what to say. I 
could not help stealing a look at my Lady Castlemain, who, as 
if to supply the deficiOTcy, and pleasantly taking up the King’s 
fancy, said, We are beholden to your art, sir. Mcthinks, 
you should be in good practice.” The King had stoj>ped all 
tlie riders, that Miss Stewart might secure the feather. The 
Queen, I observed, w’as not there. I blushed, and answered 
that I had no pretensions to be a falconer. “ You ride as if 
you had some pretensions, too, young gentleman,” saiil the 
King : “ what is your name and quality ? ” i\Iy cheeks blushed 
deeper, and then deeper still for the blushing, as I replied, 
that I was the only survivor of a decayed but ancient family, 
and that my name was Esher. Esher ! ” cried the King, 
turning round to his company: “ why, that is the name of 
the old cock of the wood W'ho was so hard in the dying. Nay, 
man,” continued he, seeing the tears fairly start in iny eyes at 
this irreverend speech, wdiich yet I knew not how to resent, 
I did not mean to hurt thee ; but so brave and open a s])irit 
as thy father’s ought to have been on the riglit side.” I'his 
compliment charmed away the tear, and gave me a new' con¬ 
fidence. To be plain, J became a royalist on the spot. 
“ Doubtless, sir,” said the Duke of Buckingham, the colonel 
was a very worthy, mistaken old gentleman; but he has given 
your Majesty a younger subject to make amends.” “ If it 
should ever be ray good hap,” said I, will) a bou' full of gra¬ 
titude, to risk my life for his Majestv'? I trust I could show 
what my father himself might have done, had he lived in 
these happy times.” Well said, i’fuith,” cried the King ; 

we must keep our new' friend in sight, eh, rny lord ? I doubt 
whether there is to be much ligliting and risking one’s life 
again very speedily ; but there are perils at court, in w'hich a 
young gentleman might try his mettle. AYhat say ye.? Have 
we a stray scarf or deputy stick for Mr. Esher ?” It was re¬ 
plied by somebody, that there would j)erhaps be a vacancy 
among the Duke’s pages in spring. Well,” said his Majesty, 
put me in mind to speak to my brother of it: and so, Sir 
Knight of the Merlin, in spring-time us see thee agqin.” 
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The King made a gracious gesture with his hand; and, 
backing my horse quickly, the head of which I always kept 
to the circle, I contrived to get properly out of the way. The 
court passed on; and in a few minutes I found myself at 
home, scarcely knowing how I got thither. 


CHAPTER IV. ' ; 

I DID not recover from my whirl of satisfaction for some days. 
All my friends congratulated me as if they thought me a great 
man at once, and I could not help thinking there was more 
respect than usual in the letter my guardian wrote me in 
return for tlie news. Indeetl I now thought mvself both 
great and happy for life. I ivas to go to court; the King 
himself had spoken to me, and promised me a place there: a 
duke was to look to it: 1 had seen the greatest beauties of the 
age, and they had smiled on me: I was to he conversant with 
the wits; 1 should know (.’owley and Waller, and sir John 
Denham, and Mr. Dryden, bc'sides my lord Huckhurst and 
Sir Charles Sedley, who had already liegun to be talked of: 
and I should come down occasionally into my old neighbour¬ 
hood to cut a figure in its eyes, and tell of my glories to Miss 
Randolph. That tender creature (who received the news 
with seriousness, but 1 thought with pride) would live for me 
till it was proper to marry, like a nymph of the w'oods; and I 
should write verses to her, and make her my serious passion, 
while I put lighter ft'athers into the caps of the Dorises and 
(’larindas. 1 already began to consider a name for her, which 
sliould be as long as Saccharissa, but better ; that sugary ap¬ 
pellation being not only bad in itself, but having been much 
joked among some friends of mine, years back.; though all 
which they said against it could not make me think ill of 
the sAveet poet. 

Meanwhile I was left to entertain my fancies by myself, 
my mistress having returned with her father to Leatherhead. I 
was sorry for this; because, though 1 speak of my then behaviour 
with my present knowledge of it, 1 took myself to be seriously 
in love, not being aware that the presence of the beloved 
object is all in all, and that 1 ought not only to have missed 
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her, but to have cared for nothing in the comparison. Had I 
but touched her lips (which had been prevented by my never 
seeing her alone) 1 had so much of the boy in my love, that 
I should have taken it I'or a still more serious one tlian I did ; 
and this is what disconcerted me so much with regard to 
Miss AV’'annestre. 1 thought it particularly cruel in her to 
forget me, alter the gratitude 1 felt for her kindness; and 
wondered how she could cease to think of the pleasant hours 
we had passed, and the places we had met in. My own 
readiness to love another was not taken into the account. 1 
thought it forced upon me by Miss Warmestre’s behaviour; 
and the exceeding pity I took on myself made me regard my 
affection the more ill used, the more faithless it became. 

Miss Randolph’s father was a shrewd, steady old gentleman, 
who did not choose to trust his daughter too much with an 
enthusiastic young fellow, even though he had a small patri¬ 
mony, and abilities to make it larger. The father of Miss 
Warmestre seemed to have acted on a different priiiciple; and 
hints, which 1 cared nothing about, were often given to that 
effect in the family among whom 1 resided. How different 
were those people from my own family, who never talked of 
any love but that of a divine nature, and who made a point 
of scandalising nobody but themselves (for unworthy sinners) 
and the authorities for the time being. My over delicate 
mother never opened her lips to me on the subject of the pas¬ 
sion, even though 1 knelt dowm with young ladies, and though 
it turned out that she thought 1 was smitten. Accordingly, 
I was ready, in the midst of all the ])ieties in the world, to 
take any thing for love, that came near me in the shape of a 
female; while the discourse of my new acquaintances, among 
W'hom I used to wonder to tind myself, and still more to find 
them so gay and worldly, almost began to make me doubt 
whether the precautions of Mr. Randolph were not dictated 
by a subtlety of speculation, very different from what appeared 
on the face of them. 1 drove this idea from me as an unge¬ 
nerous notion, not suitable to my nature; and had Miss 
Randolph been present, should have made her a declaration by 
way of amends. As it was, 1 began to find excuses for Miss 
Warmestre. I had always considered her my real first love, 
since the day she gave me an opportunity, during a fit of 
romps, to salute her. and now, had she been with us, and 
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shown that she had not forgotten rae, which of the two was 1 
to keep coTTipany witli (the polite phrase in those times) ? 
Thus had I a world of love on my hands, and nobody to make 
it to. 

In the midst of these refinements, a cousin arrives from 
Miss Warmestre (there is no end of cousins), who looks very 
slily at me all the evening; and next day, when she found 
me alone, puts into iny band a little box. “ It is from your 
cousin/’ said she, who has been expecting to return every 
day, and see the court: her father promised her; but the 
promise w'as not kept. Had she foreseen her disappointment, 
she would have sent you her compliments the sooner.” Here 
w^as a theme for my repentance ! I accused myself a thousand 
limes of ingratitude and precipitancy; hut all prudently and 
to myself. There ivas something in the new cousin’s face, 
though very pretty, that hindered me from making her ac¬ 
quainted with my feelings. All her hints to that purpose 
were lost upon me, which I thought disappointed her. I 
got alone as soon as possible; and, opening my treasure, 
foiliid a box of sweetmeats! There was something childish 
in this — perhaps a joke. It looked very like one of my sweet 
cousin’s merrv faces, when she would come to me with the 
kindest air conceivable, and then start off betwixt ridicule 
and good-nature, and have a run for it. But then a message 
had been didivered with it, and a sort of apology. A mes¬ 
senger of that kind implied a and, above all, the 

box was only half full. She had eaten the rest herself. Here, 
thought I, is the delicacy and the cordiality of participation. 
She trusts to her honest nature for a good construction; and 
in love, the smallest trifle, nay, even what would appear a- 
grossness without it, becomes the most delicate of refine¬ 
ments. It must he owned that I w’as prepared to throw a 
grace over bne species of love, if not very likely to distin¬ 
guish it from another. 

But what was 1 to do with my two loves, now that tlie 
first had come hack.?* I congratulated myself a thousand times, 
that I had made no declaration to Miss Randolph ; hut what 
showed a little bit of the rascal in me, and forced me to 
invent a thousand fresh excuses (which I must owm I easily 
did) was, that I found myself riding occasionally to Leather- 
head to see her sweet ingenuous face, and find her looking 

j> 4 
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at me all the while I was talking to her father. The old 
gentleman at length gave me to understand that he expected 
me to say something, or put an end to my visits. 1 hatl not 
heard again from Miss Warmestre: I fancied all her charms 
in Miss Randolph, with the exception of face; and even 
there she grew handsomer every day. Her eyes had not 
Miss Warmestre’s mirth, but they were fuller and deeper. J 
could not help feeling, that the power of gravity in love pro¬ 
mised a greater charm than mirth: and had it been possible 
for me to consider myself disengaged, or to marry (and the 
latter the old gentleman himself w'ould not have allowed, 
till I had prospects of increasing my fortune), it is certain 
that I could have married at once, if Miss Randolph would 
have had me; and so taken my chance for the rest of my 
days. The whole secret was, that my senses were interested. 
My fancy adorned them with passages out of Mealier and 
Suckling; and though the King and his court had swept me 
away at the moment,, especially as it contained such beautiful 
women, I found, or thought 1 found, that my love was superior 
to my vanity. However desirous of elevation, I could *do 
without the one, though not the other. What 1 was to have 
said to the King, in case I should have succeeded in putting 
myself at this fine disadvantage wdth his Majesty, 1 had not 
determined. I did not stop to consider the immense distance 
between us, nor whetlier he had not forgotten all about me, 
five minutes after I left him. Love put me on a level wdth 
kings. Kings themselves, said the poets, submit to love ; and 
had I not witnessed the truth of the saying in the person of 
my Lady Castleniain ? 1 had got a vague notion, that in 

presenting myself at court (w'hich I had never thought of 
omitting to do) I should even have had courage enough to 
.^cpnfesp myself to his Majesty. Servants marry as well as 
Vinters. Pages and cup-bearers fall in love, as ivell as kijigs; 

f|?e King being such a lover himself, wmuld know' how to 
permit the passion in another. It was lucky for me 1 did 
:^ot vent these notions to my acquaintances. I fancy them 
^inow looking at one another, and then staring me in the face 
for a madman. 

“The best of it was, that such reflections were suj)erfluous, 
involved no necessity of acting up to them. 1 was obliged 
abstain from going to Leatherliead. I heard nothing from 
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Miss Warniestre; and not knowing which to love, and con¬ 
cluding that nobody but the^ parents were in the wrong, I 
made up a mistress for my imagination, compounded of both, 
and so managed to preserve ray future interest at court. 
The only solid conclusion 1 came to, was, that if a person 
so well brought up and virtuously disposed as myself, could 
get into such a dilemma with the soft passion, and becorae 
liable to misconstruction, how much was not to be [said 
ill behalf of kings and their temptations; and what an 
excellent nature in especial did not his gracious Majesty 
j)ossess, condescending as he was to the youth in question, and 
disj)Osed to the same tastes for wit, poetry, and virgin sweet¬ 
ness ! The good opinion of myself that gave rise to these 
interweavings of mine and the royal conscience, and a good 
deal of personal address, arising from confidence in my move¬ 
ments, as w'ell as the wish to please, and from the very ig¬ 
norance of the artificial substitutes for it that were taught 
upon system, never allowed me to dream that I should make 
any mistakes in good breeding. It turned out that I had 
sornctliiiig to learn on that point; but 1 was not aw'are, till 
long afterwards, how mucli the success I experienced arose 
from my very fopjierics. 

1 had now to pass the time as well as I could till spring. 
] found this difficult enough, notwithstanding the ease with 
which I thought 1 could have given up the court. My circle 
of act}uaintance, however, ha<l much increased since my new 
prospects; and I should have fallen in love with a third 
pitying damsel, had not mine host, who had designs on me 
for a kinswoman of his own, given out that I ivas engaged, 
lie added that 1 was a dangerous fellow: and the union of 
these two pieces of information made all the mothers afraid. 
Now and then, to be sure, I had broad hints given me, that 
if I declared off from my old fiame, and would openly prefer 
some more attractive daughter, iny infidelity tvould be thought 
no obstruction to iiew' vows. But I was uneasy in my con¬ 
science. The hints about one bid flame reminded me that I 
had two; and though abundantly willing to be caressed both 
for my own merits and for my future greatness, I was fain 
to oblige iny guardian’s friend by staying much at home of an 
evening, and considering what was to be done the better to 
prepare myself for court. Why my guardian himself did not 
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take me to his house, especially after all that had been said, 

I often asked myself with wonder; but nothing was remarked 
upon it ; and making up ray mind that things might now 
reasonably wait for explanation till I got to court (which I 
was led to identify witli every satisfaction upon earth.), I set 
about stocking myself with such chattels and accomplishments 
as I conceived most necessary to put me in advance with my 
good fortune. 

My host had set me upon this piece of providence, which 
in the liveliness of my expectations 1 should have overlooked. 
He called in to his aid a youth in the* neighbourhood, who 
knew the wife’s brother’s cousin of a friend of one of his 
Majesty’s gentlemeii-porters; and I thought the lad never 
W'ould have done measuring my good fortune with his eyes, 
while he talked of the clothes it was necessary 1 should 
possess. Our choice was distracted between colours, and 
velvets, and embroideries. Cloths and carablets were to be 
discussed; laces, and ])inkings ; ribbons infinite; gloves, 
perfumes, and plumed hats. Then 1 was to have a lute, and 
I did not know how to play the lute. A lute at Cobham 
would have been the voice of sin; a trap of Satan to catch 
souls with. Aly soul, in truth, had often been caught with 
it, for I was very fond of music, and had been tempted to 
learn to play at night-time, with cotton to damp the strings; 
but I could not contrive it. Air. Saunders’s wakeful eye had 
been in every part of the house. Now how was I to learn to 
play the lute properly, and such a short time before me ? 
Dancing too. I had not even learned to dance. Strange, 
thought I, that it should have been looked upon as a thing 
heavenly to abolish every innocent recreation ! And the more 
I thought on this point, the more 1 found to quarrel with in 
my old education. The most innocent people dance, said I ; 
shepherds and country lapses. The Jews danced. Aliriam 
danced and played on the timbrel, arul so di<l the royal 
psalmist. I have heard him quoted a thousand times in 
defence of a good slaughter ; why not in behalf of a sara¬ 
band? He fought, inasmuch as he was a chosen warrior, 
like the Protector; but he danced and sung because he was 
{|m accomplished monarch, like the King. I did not carry the 
simile any further. The angels — No; I was aware of 
nothing in behalf of the dancing of angels; but they sang. 

What know we,” says Air. Waller, 
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“ Of thp blest above. 

But that they sing, and that they love V ”, 

Amiable certainty! And is not 'this alone an •argument 
invincible against lessons of crabbed self-denial ? It was 
thus 1 brought religion to court, i)laying a lute, and looking 
like my Lady Castlemain in the likeness of St. Cecilia. 

My mother would have held with me to a certainty, 
thought I, had not Mr. Saunders been in the way. Her 
spirit was too gentle and beautiful not to have discerned the 
merit of all the harmonies of intercourse. My father — 
1 could not so well introduce his helmet and his glorious 
death into the picture; but, said I, who thought we should 
have lived to see this day ? and who knows that my father, 
with liis fine sense and his great heart, would not have seen 
equal reason %ith so many pious divines and disinterested 
warriors to incorporate with the new state of things, which, 
in tlu'ir opinion, as well as bis, the world was never to 
hehohl, and which nothing but a providence could have 
brought about? Thus Avould I stand meditating, with a 
doublet in my liand, or a knot of ribbons; and if any thing 
was wanting to the conclusion, the ribbons made it up. The 
love of dress at that time of life is so strong, if there is a 
<lis]K).sition tliat way, and circumstances encourage it, that I 
not only do not profess to have overcome it entirely even now, 
but 1 cannot but remember, with a pang of astonishment, 
how upon an occasion of far greater gravity than this, being, 
ill truth, no less than my mother s death, 1 could not hinder 
myself from feeling an absolute ])leasure (I would say delight, 
if 1 did not hope the word was too forcible) in the con- 
ten;])lation of the new ami more gallant-looking clothes, which 
my guardian had caused to be made for me. 

The lute was procured, with which I w'as to take my part 
among the gallants; my new acquaintance, whose admiration 
of me increased at every ribbon 1 tied on, undertaking to be 
my teacher. The clothes also were fixed upon; but I was 
already wiser than my instructor, and sent to a London tailor 
to make them up. Furthermore, he was admonished to 
consult the court tailors, if he did not already happen to be 
one of them : in W'hich case he might have a cJhance of 
adding himself to the number ; though not, if he failed in 
one iota of good taste. I warned him (such was my tact for 
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the new world 1 was about to enter, and the superiority I 
already fdt to vulgar mistakes) that he was to be especially 
careful Irow he exceeded in respect to colours and finery, 
plainness and modesty being the side on which a gentleman 
should err; though my opinion was in such danger of being 
confined to externals, that 1 never thought more unduly of 
myself in other matters, than for being right upon tliis one. 

My vanity soon received a check. 1 felt absolutely shocked, 
when upon inquiring with a serene air of security what else 
there tvas, which I was bound to get acquaintc*d with, before 
I made my bow among the gallants, I learned that there was 
an accomplishment more indispensably necessary than dress 
itself (at least the ladies, said my new acquaintance, witli a 
nod, seem to think so), and of which I ha(|j scarcely even 
heard. This w'as the knowledge of romances ; the ponderous 
tomes of Calprenede and Scuderi. I had heard of them, and 
barely, at our college, where tlie strictness of the presbyterian 
tutors did not permit them; nor could they be smuggled in, 
like the poets. At home they w'cre never mentioned. Miss 
Randolph had spoken of them in such a manner as to let me 
see she was acquainted with them; but she was shy in putting 
forth her accomplishments ; particularly in the presemee of 
those who did not possess them. Here was a dilemma ! 
I was given to understand, that the courtiers did nothing but 
read these romances from morning to night; that the King 
read them ; that my Lord Orrery (the friend of Suckling) 
was writing one ; and that some great ladies, the Duchess of 
Newcastle in particular, fairly talked romances. 

Luckily, I was passionately fond of reading. The winter 
was before me. The size and number of the tomes did not 
frighten me, as they seemed to do my informant, who stood 
measuring them in imagination with his hands and eyes, as he 
had just done myself. I was prepared to read hard for my 
degree, and to issue forth as great a master of the arts of 
courtship as Ovid or Calprenede himself. I stood smiling 
therefore at my friend’s wondering descriptions, making up by 
a movement of self-love for the misery I had sustained in being 
compelled to acknowledge a deficiency before an inferior; but 
how was my horror renewed, and in what terms shall 1 express 
this climax of mortification, on hearing that the greater part of 
these indispensable folios were untranslated ; that is to say. 
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in French ! French^ of which I knew not a syllable, though it 
seems everybody else did, and though the court snoke it as 
much as they did Knglish, and more ! 

The expression of my countenance must have betrayed all 
tliat I felt; for my friend, with a modest pride, thought fit to 
assure me that he was not a perfect master of the language 
himself, though it was very easy, and only required a little 
practice. He read it, but could not speak it. A thought 
.struck me immediately. I'he same judgment that directed me 
in my ordinances to the tailor (whom I should now have to 
hasten for another purpose) impelled me to make a blow, like 
(’aesar, on the side of Caul. I resolved on the spot, with a 
transport, and a sense of my resources, that seized my friend 
with admiration, and quite restored me to my own good 
graces, to convej^ myself forthwith across the channel, and 
grapple with the French themselves for a mastery over their 
language. 

No sooner said, than done. I was impatient till I got my 
admirer out of the house, and sat doAvn to write to my guardian, 
lie sent an answer, better than was expected ; for he said he 
had begun making arrangements directly, for the prosecution 
of a design that he heartily approved ; that he had had such 
an intention for me himself; and that finally, he himself 
would go with me ; one of the objects he had nearest his heart 
being to further tlie new' and splendid views w hich had opened 
uj)on the son of his worthy friend, and which W'ere such, he was 
persuaded, as the excellent judgment and solid goodness of that 
friend himself w'ould have desired for me, had he lived to see 
limes so reasonable as the present, and so calculated to make 
true j)atriots of one accord. These fine long periods, and a 
new cant that had come np, about reason and good sense, were 
now' only what 1 looked for from this worthy guardian of 
mine ; albeit his old friends, the presbyterians, had lately had 
a fresh and bitter quarrel Avith the court; and I could not, for 
the life of me, see what patriotism had to do with his new 
measures. I took, how'cver, what he said of my father, for a 
very sensible thing ; and as 1 really knew nothing of politics, 
nor ever thought about them, I w'as excused for it. 1 felt 
certain that there were good and brave men on the side of the 
King, as w'ell as pleasant ones : my father might have been 
one of them ; and if I w'as not secure of being as good as he. 
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which I doubted, I was resolved not to disgrace him by being 
bad. Brave I could not help being, both as being his son and 
a gentlei|||n; and I held myself destined to throw a new 
lustre over the family of the Eshers, by being as pleasant as 
anybody. 

Would Miss Warmestre come with my guardian ? Was 
she to be our companion in the voyage, and go and perfect 
herself in her knowledge of the French tongue ? For I re¬ 
membered she did know something of it. She used to tor¬ 
ment me with saying something in French, or singing a bit of 
a song, and then dancing and humming about with an air of 
superiority. I called to mind one occasion in particular, on 
which she went about in this manner, laying her cheek against 
the sun, and winking her eyes, with an air so bewitchiugly 
insolent, that 1 ran up in order to put myseif ••• level with 
her by a kiss ■ and it \vas in the struggle which followed, that 
I got one. It was the first kiss I ever liad, and the thought 
of it renetved all my tenderness. I watched at the window 
till my uncle came, expecting more and more to see her, and 
thinking how pleasantly we might visit the alleys and bowers 
of the French gardens. He came, but he was alone. He was 
pleased to compliment me in strong terms on my growth and 
appearance ; and brought me divers modest remembrances (»n 
the part of his daughter. On expressing the hope that “ my 
lovely cousin” might have come %vith him, he smiled at the 
assured air with which I said it, so different from my former 
quiet manner ; and replied, that lovely cousins were not ofuni 
met with in voyages by the side of fine young fellows. I pre¬ 
tended to smile too at my forgetfulness of so notorious a truth ; 
and next day, in good spirits, we set ofll 


CHAPTER \. 

In going to France, 1 scarcely considered myself as travel¬ 
ling a different road from that which led to the English court. 
In fact, it was no other. It was a little circuitous ; but not 
at aU tedious, as waiting would liave been. 1 might have made 
my way into the court next week, and only distanced myself 
for ever, by betraying my ignorance of its favourite language. 
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My heart died within me a hundred times, to think what would 
have been the catastrophe, had any thing French been said to 
me on the day of the plume. But now I was secuiill I felt 
a confidence in myself, to which the very roughness of the 
•weather and the tumbling of our little vessel contributed; for 
I had just sense enough of the novelty to feel that it gave me 
no fear, and that 1 was beginning my knowledge of the world. 
^Vlien the sea gave us a cuff now and then, and the brine spit 
in my face, I imitated the careless look of the old seamen, and 
found a new pleasure in assuming these tranquil grandeurs. 
I regretted I was not going on some errand more mature; — 
to carry an ultimatum of peace or war, or fetch a lady for a 
king. 

1 shall not dwell on the inexorable fate that sooner or later 
lays low the pridt‘ of all new seamen. We soon reached the 
coast; and 1 had scarcely emerged from the cabin, when I 
fouiul myself riding on a mermaid of an old woman, whose 
age, sex, and office, robust shoulders, and antediluvian wrin¬ 
kles, formed a compound I should never have thought of 
seeing anywhere, much less on the gallant coast of France. 
The politc'ness of the interior reassured me; and when we got 
to Ihiris, every girl above the condition of a beggar appeared 
to me a Miss \V^armestre. My guardian had taken care to be 
luovided with a French servant, who cheated and lorded it 
over us with an air of irresistible deference. If I had had no 
Ixjtter reasons for learning the language, 1 should have made 
hast(' to do so, in order to get rid of this fellow’s superiority. 

We took a lodging at the house of an elderly gentlewoman, 
over against the English ambassador’s. She kept some lively 
company ; and in tlie interval of my riding and my romance- 
reading, I hail the pleasure of conversing wdth our fair neigh¬ 
bours, which soon got me on. Had my guardian been absent, 
1 should have fallen in love witli one of the numerous pretty 
girls; eminent for their black eyes, white teeth, and migtiurdises 
of i‘X]>ression ; hut by a mano'uvring which I did not discover 
for some lime, and ivhicli he excused by some strange reasons 
that very much disgusted me, 1 was rarely left to myself, 
except when employed in reading. ^Vlien 1 found it out, I 
had ])assoil a good deal of the time, and habituated myself to 
a })articular mode of life ; and though at greater liberty after 
the discovery, Mr. Warmestre contrived by an artful candour, 
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and some allusions not quite so pleasant;, but still more power¬ 
ful, to mv father and mother, to keep my naturally fine con¬ 
science H decent order. But what did it more effectually, 
and to a degree that astonished myself, was an illness I had, 
and the reading of my romances. 

The ferment of spirits I underwent in a new metropolis 
(and indeed it was the first I had seen, for I had not even been 
to London yet, so little did young country gentlemen travel in 
those days), had conspired, I believe, with the vexation my 
guardian had caused me, and a resolution to be extremely my 
own master, to throw me into a fit of illness. He attended 
me with great care, assisted by the mistress of the honse and 
the servant, for which I thought myself hound to be thank¬ 
ful ; and a niece on a visit (for so they called her) was per¬ 
mitted to bring me flowers, and pay me compliments on my 
style of speaking. ’With her I should infallibly have com¬ 
menced a new love (not the first I had now experienced in 
Paris), had I not taken her, in the first place, for tlu' ]>rop 
and stay of her ancient kkiswoman, who made sermons fit to 
tempt any less conscientious person to the very ofteiiccs she 
deprecated; and, secondly, had 1 not been affected in a very 
remarkable manner, by those great folios of romance, which 
they read at such a rate in the English court. 

How they read them there, and yet liad ladie.s of the bed¬ 
chamber, I knew not. I had not then discovered the st'cret 
by which people can read of impossible ])itclies of virtue, which 
they flatter themselves they could practise if it wore the cus¬ 
tom, while they indulge themselves in all the more agreeablt' 
licences of the time. 1 was not aware with how fine and 
charitable an instinct the fair readers took the portraits of 
heroines to themselves, all the virtues imagined in tlie book 
being natural to them, ^rhile their faults were nothing but an 
accident; or, on the otlicr h.ind (if the reflection was necessary 
that way), 'the overstraining of a particular virtue showing 
how impossible it was, while the other gooil qualities were as 
true, and manifested in their own characters, 'rhen again the 
speeches made by lovers in real life partook in s))irit, if not 
in letter, of the highest flights of the romance, and i)roved 
jhow natural it was for tvomen to be worshippe<l in that man- 
Nay, if they did not, they ought. Tine more belief, the 
'l^ater the encouragement. In short, if there was nothing 
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more in it, there was a fine stately make-believe; and of what 
else was half the world made up? If everybody were ag 
good as one s self, all the world might be heroes and^angels ; 
if not, it was no fault of ours, and should not hinder us from 
contemplating our perfections in those unstained mirrors. 
AVluit completed the resemblance was, that every heroine of 
romance had a dozen lovers. 

I read, and 1 believed. My education had fitted me for 
romantic impressions. Ail the levity in my spirits had not 
hindered me from retaining a sense tliat 1 w^anted something 
solid on w'hich to build its ornaments; and here I found it. 
Here was high principle, and, as luck would have it, in the 
most eartlily shape. Here kings knelt, and ladies reigned; 
and empires, though ])rodigio\is things, were not worth a 
glove; and the heroines were so virtuous, that if they had 
been otherwise, nothing would have lK‘en missed out of so vast 
a stock. Myself and all my acquaintances were gifted with 
crowns and virtues on the spot. ^V’^e were also fifty people in 
succession. However great may have been the additional zest 
with which these books were received on their first appearance 
in their own country, by reason of the living characters that 
were supposed to he shadowed under Grecian and Saracen 
names, it surely could not have Ix'cn greater than that witli 
which 1 discovered fair Knglish faces lurking in every veil. 
Miss M’^armestre w'as all the sprightlier beauties, Miss Randolph 
the grave ones. Miss No wen was Alcidiana, w’ho was too 
diviiu' even to be adored. When the heroine presented her¬ 
self in her most royal light, she was Lady Castlernain or Miss 
Stewart. Lady ('astleinain w'as Cleopatra, and Mandane, and 
the divine Statira. King Charles was Oroondates. For my 
part, besides being all the other heroes, I was now Tyridates, 
awakened by a cruel inquietude, and going <iowii to the shore 
of Alexandria, tliat is, C'alais, to Ineathe my amorous thoughts 
over the water. Now I was C'oriolanus, prince of Afriqa ; now 
Jhrahiin, the illustrious bashaw; now Brutus, that gallant 
young nobleman who was taught love and philosophy by iMiss 
Mhirrnestre, otherwise Damo, tlie daughter of Pythagoras. I 
was also Polexander, wdio w'as carried off to France by a pirate, 
that is to say, my guardian, and there received an education 
not to have been looked ibr in the Canary Islands. Neither 
could I conceal from myself that I was, or might possibly be 
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about to be, a gentleman of the name of Ponce de Leon, for 
whom Almahide, to Avit, some reigning beauty at the court of 
Whitehall, had the boldness to refuse a sovereign. 

The Map of the Country of Tenderness,” which has occa¬ 
sioned so much raillery, in the romance where Brutus makes a 
figure, gave me such delight, that I drew out a dozen maps in 
imitation of it. Inclination seemed to be the most natural of 
all names for a flowing river. The villages of JoUs Vers and 
Epttres Galantes, I peopled with the wits of the court, and 
found them as reasonably occupied in tasks analogous to those 
names as the writer of the finest satire in the world did his 
rhyming and love-lorn gentry in the episodes of his great 
work.* Mr. ^Pallet pointed out this resemblance to me when 
I had the happiness to become acquainted with him. As to 
the cities of Teudre sur Estirne, and Tendre stir Inclination^ 
I arrived at them with as serious a pleasure as any traveller 
could at Chalons sur Marne, or Berwick-upon-Tweed; nor 
would I take ray oath that I could not amuse myself with a 
similar journey now, in .sj)ite of all the sense and reason I have 
gathered by the way. One must rest one’s sense and reason 
somewhere. 

There is one thing I have observed in reading the very dullest 
of these old books; and that is, that by the time you have 
entered pretty deeply into one of the volumes, you have fairly 
a habit of reading ! You go on for the custom’s sake. 1 have 
noticed the same thing, if one goes to bed early, under the 
notion of getting up the sooner. By the time the dawn arises, 
one has got used to the bed, and does not like to quit it. If 
to this we add dreams of self-love and of loving heroines, no 
wonder we sleep on. 

Upon the whole, these romances had a surprising effect upon 
me. They joined with the illness J underwent in helping to 
allay that craving and restlessness, which the spirits of youth 
would otherwise have thrown me into ; especially in the novelty 
of ray situation. I believe, when I left my bed, ’^and looked 
abroad again, I hardly knew whether I saw the French king 
(Louis XIV.) with greater pleasure as the friend and resembler 
of my own royal patron, or as the Alexander of Mademoiselle 
Scuderi. 

But what' would have astonished some people was, that I 
Whom the author here alludes to, 1 cannot sav.— 
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did not like niy romances the less, upon becoininf^ acquainted 
with the writings of the French wits. My lute, be sure, was 
not forgotten all this while. It introduced me to French songs ; 
the songs introduced more and better songs ; I made enquiries, 
and above all, 1 went to see plays ; and thus I became ac¬ 
quainted with Corneille and Moliere, with Malleville, Charleval, 
Lainez, and the jolly old shoemaker Billaut, who died that 
year; and I also read Balzac and Voiture. Suckling, to be 
sure, and Davenant had accustomed me to the union of serious¬ 
ness and mirth; but I was proof even against the jokes of 
Moliere. 1 heard remote hints that romances were to go out 
of fashion, and that great confusion had been caused among 
the polite parties where their language used to be spoken. But 
1 knew nothing of all this. 1 felt like a youth, in love with 
everything that was gallant and striking ; and while I laughed 
with the new French wits, I loved, and carried a great heart 
with the old. It was lucky, that not having l)een presented 
at the English court, and yet having a promise of being there, 
my guardian persuaded me, that my inability to be presented 
at the court of France made it as well that I should not seek 
company in l*aris till I paid it another visit. I might have 
witnessed the decline of lofty speeches at the Hotel Rambouillet, 
and 1 might also have seeti the face of Mademoiselle Scuderi, 
■which for an adorer of her books was not so advisable. I 
thereibre set down Moliere for a witty actor, not well ac¬ 
quainted with high life ; and eagerly seized the admission, 
that his Preeiviuscs were a jtair of country pretenders, who had 
no right to imitate the language of the well-bred. 

In this temper I was encouraged by a new English acquaint¬ 
ance, whom my guardian had found for mo, and who had come 
upon business to the ambassador. AV'hat his business was I 
did not enquire, having already learnt that secrecy was a vie- 
cessary thing in affairs of government; and that none kept 
secrets so well us gentlemen. He was a stout man, approach¬ 
ing the middle period of life, robust but active, with a huge 
forehead somewhat clouded, but an unaffected smile, and 
an address of the most pleasing description. He had little ac¬ 
quaintance with books, and did not pretend to it; but the world 
•be professed to know well, and he was willing to give me the 
benefit of his experience. I was told that he had been an officer 
in the service of Cromwell, but was converted to the cause ot 
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government, though it liad used him harshly ; and this, in a 
very open manner, he afterwards told me himself. 1 need not 
add, that such a person was welcome to ray conscience. He 
said that men grew wdser as they grew older; that ])rivate 
good must give way to the public benefit; that courts could 
not do everything, even when disposed to do it; and that it 
became a man like himself, wdio had seen a great deal of 
trouble, and not behaved ill under it, to practise the virtue of 
patience. The task, he confessed, was hard, but therefore the 
more fitting for an old soldier; and he had latterly had pro¬ 
mises from some noble persons, whom he should think ill of 
his own heart if he doubted. 

I gave the more credit to my new acquaintance, especially 
for the command he exercised over his feelings, from a little 
circumstance that occurred, w'hile he was describing some of 
these persons. We were drinking, and my guardian, in sud¬ 
denly pushing the bottle, Itappened to give hun a jog. lie 
changed colour; but smiling immediately, observed how dif¬ 
ficult it was to get rid of bad habits. ‘‘ In Ireland," he said, 
“ he had seen a bloody quarrel, for a cause no greater, and that 
with an old frieinl." He did not affect any particular friend¬ 
ship for JMr. W^armcslre. His behaviour to him had a reserve 
in it, different from the entire openness of manner W'ith which 
he treated myself ; a distinction which flattered me, though it 
made me take pity on iny poor guardian, Avhom 1 had learnt 
to consider not so strong-minded as well-intentioned. 

Ca))tain Sandford (for so he was called) proceeded in his 
pictures of the court, which deeply interested me. He sur¬ 
prised me by admitting some of the wildest stories of the 
rakcry of the young nobles ; aijd not less by adding, that per¬ 
sons of the sjime age and condition were equally wild in 
Crounvelfs time, though less candid about it. It would be 
better, he said, if the young men could be wiser ; but it was 
due to them to acknowledge, that there was a gallantry and 
good-heartedness in (heir scorning to be thought better of than 
they deserved; and all these heats of youth would go off’, and 
leave a set of admirable statesmen. Besides, though some 
stories were true, others tvere scandalously false. A scufPic 
had taken place in which my Lord Buckhurst was concerned, 

^ and a man happened to be killed. Oh I cry the hy])ociiiical, 
who never drew a sword even bv aeeident here is a murder ! 
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lint what was the real case ? A thief is pursued ; ray Lord 
liuckhurst is among the pursuers ; and tlie wrong man, in the 
turmoil, meets with a misfortune. INIy Lord liuckhurst, con¬ 
tinued the Captain, is a most agreeable and worthy young 
gentleman, though a little careless. He is already celebrated 
for his wit and poetry, and will make a shining character. 
Sir Charles Sedley is wilder, but still very amiable. How can 
we entertain harsh thoughts of the nature that could show such 
ttiiderness as he does in those simple and agreeable lines (and 
here the Captain repeated them) — 

*' Were I of all thoso woods tho lord, 
l)(!rry from thy hand 
Would moro siiKU-ro cloli^ht aflord, 

Thau all this proud couuiumd.” 

This beautiful passage (for such it really is, — a true touch of 
nature and love) transported me. I quoted twenty passages 
from the French songs, including the pretty turn about the 
empire and the kiss from my friend ('harleval, and found that 
it beat them all. 1 did not know that there Avas anything in 
Suckling or Waller that 1 preferred to it. Captain Sandford 
went on to say, that such things were written every di^y by the 
new wits. The wine, and my admiration, warmed him ; and 
he gave me very agreeable portraits of a number of other cour¬ 
tiers. The Killigrews were excellent people, particularly the 
Doctor, who was a preacher at once reasonable and fervid. Mr. 
Chiftineh, a particular servant of the King’s, was a most easy, 
good-natured man ; too good-natured, they said, like his master, 
and a very fool towards the sex ; but the C'aptain professed to 
know nothing except from hearsay and a very little intercourse. 
All he had seen was good and excusable, everything being con¬ 
sidered ; and if he believed some of tlie wilder stories, it was 
because the parties owned to them among his friends. More 
might be true ; but he was certain, at heart, the young gentle¬ 
men were as good as anybody. There was the Lord Rochester, 
an absolute blushing boy, and yet already a wdt and a fine gen¬ 
tleman. He wrote verses at fourteen, which Mr. AV’'aller pro¬ 
nounced to be the oldest young verses he had ever read ; and 
the (’aptain repeated those lines addressed to Charles on his 
Restoration, dated from Wadham College, and beginning 

Virtue’s triumphant shrine ! wlio dost engage,' 

At once three kingdoms in a pilgrimage ; 

Which in ecstatic duty strive to come 

Out of themselves, as well as from their home,” &c. 
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But the Duke of Buckingham, Master of the Horse, was the 
principal subject of the Captain’s eulogy. He had no greater 
ambition than to be admitted to the honour of kissing the 
hand of that great man, who, bred up in courts and camps, 
partook of the best spirit of all parties; and who had married, 
with the approbation of that illustrious person, the daughter of 
the great parliamentary general Fairfax; a lady, as the witty 
yet solemn poet expressed it (another true patriot, now a 
member of parliament), bred up 

“ Under the discipline severe 
Of I'airfax and the starry "V 

Was it likely, asked Captain Samiford, that the Lord Fairfax, 
one of tlie most conscientious of men, whose behaviour in the 
course of the war he had happened to note well, should bestow 
his daughter on a man such as the Duke was now described to 
be, and (more than that) should live with him for years in the 
utmost harmony, and in the exercise of all piety and virtue ? 
It is true, his Grace, being still a young man, and overflowing 
with a kindly nature, had given into some licences of the 
times, which Abraham Cowley himself (as I had justly ob¬ 
served) had not scrupled to find an excuse for in this universal 
excitation of men's minds ; fortunate, if tiiey never took a 
worse direction, nor converted the licence into the old open 
bloodshed, and secret and worse vices. But tlie Duke was a 
wise man, and know w'here to stop, 'fhe Captain only wislied 
that some others of graver character had as much real wisdom, 
and did not undertake to hurry a good-humoured prince into 
too sudden a reformation. They had vices perhaps of their 
own — pride certainly, — which in a (dtristian’s eye were less 
pardonable; and though tluj were persons of great merit in 
some things, might have seen further into others, had they 
known more of the worhi. Colleges did not teach everything, 
nor even adversity, 'ritore were some men who learnt more 
in a day from casual observation, and in talk apparently triflitig, 
than the pride of learning might discover in years; and it was 
found, after all, that the gravest men might partake of the 
very vices they reprobated, and then what became of them ? 
A stranger might he astonished if told all that was said on 
that matter, or if he believed but a tenth j)art of it. 

In all this part of his discourse the C'aptain alluded to 
Lord Clarendon. But lo the Duke of Ormond, wdiose name with 
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the people at large was another word for virtue, he seemed to 
have greater objections. Nothing, however, could be milder 
than the way in which he put them, or qualified with more 
charitable provisoes. He said it w'as a misfortune to a man's 
own mind to detect errors in other people, esjiecially if they 
had a high character for virtue. It made one doubt every¬ 
thing. The next thing to doubting such men, was to doubt 
virtue itself ; which, though a weak thing to do, yet mankind 
were weak, and needed every support to a good opinion of 
tliemselves. Lord Clarendon was a proud man ; but the Duke 
of Ormond was prouder: he showed it less to the vulgar, by 
reason of an air of tranquillity and decency ; but that was be¬ 
cause he had a greater contempt for them. The Chancellor 
flew into passions, because others were of more consequence to 
him. The Duke was never moved from his lofty self-opinion. 
Now the Captain had observed, that the prouder a man is, the 
less reason he has for it. Gaiety — magnificence — a certain 
air and carriage, were difterent things. Pride might or might 
not exhibit tliese, according to the taste of the individual; but 
the pride of the heart, that crime by wdiich the angels fell, 
and which it w^as an awful presumption for a poor creature, 
made of clay, to imitate, what could be said for that? What 
could he said for it by a man w'ho pretended to go down on 
liis kjjces, w'ith a daily sense of the wonderful mercies, ay, 
and of tlie judgments, of Him in whose sight no man living 
is justified? (.,'ould any hut an accursed fool (accursed, I 
mean, said the Captain, with spiritual blindness) think that he 
is to go on still in such folly, and that a severe and a terrible 
judgment will not overtake him ? All men are not patient 
alike. The'v are too apt to lose sight of the text, w'hich says, 
that revenge is not theirs. AV'e are told that God sendeth his 
rain and his sunsliine, both on the just and the unjust. That 
is true; but it is spoken generally, and not of particular 
judgments. We find it delivered also, Woe unto you who 
make clean the outside of the cup and platter, but W'ithin they 
are full of extortion and excess and (io to now, ye rich 
men, weep and howl, for the jiulgmcnt that is come upon you.*’ 
Observe me, Mr. Esher,” concluded he, seeing that these 
texts, which I had so often hoard, made a startling impression 
upon me: “ I am no fanatic, no leveller, nor fifth-monarchy 
man, any more than your father was; but we are all Christians; 
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and tiie more charitable and Christian the times, the less doe- 
it become us to forget God in our prosperity. The Duke o 
Ormond is an unjust man, and for his injustice he will suffer 
the King is twenty times the good Christian that he is ; h^ 
shows it^by his humility. It is agreed upon all hands, that 
there is not a better-natured or more loving prince upon earth. 
His very fauls, if one may so s})eak, are of a CUiristian sort^^ 
an overflow of loving-kindness: and if he is ever severe, i? 
"is towards the hard-hearted. Hundreds of valiant oflicers, 
disbanded, but of loyal liearts, will not for ever held out to 
him their tattered petitions in vain, as they have done to the 
juoud Duke. Candour, even towards his Grace, compels me to 
say that 1 have been ill-used by him: you will take as much 
as you please from the bitterness of what I have said, by 
reason of that confession : hut my wrongs are but as the 
weight of a feather, compared with those w hich he has caused 
others of my brethren in arms to endure; and some of these 
are nigh maddened with their grievances. If the truth be so 
kept concealed from the good King, as to lead liim to deny 
redress, 1 fear much that some heavy noonday calamity, to 
the amazement of men’s minds, will not be long in falling 
upon the head of his evil counsellor. 1 have heard frightful 
things said by men, with faces that w'ould make your heart 
burn within you to look upon them, so haggard were tliey, 
and full of misery. You see,” added he, with a smile, “ 1 
endure better.” 

I felt extremely interested by this man. My guardian said 
little, except to intimate his confidence in the virtues and 
powers of the Duke of Buckinghanj, the natural friend of the 
presbyterians. By degrees I w’as led to sj)eak of my prospects 
at court; and the Captain, after telling me that Ins old acquaint¬ 
ance, Mr. Warmestre, hati been good enough to favour him, in 
confidence, with a general notion of the grounds of them, 
begged, if he was not taking too great a liberty, that 1 w’ouid 
indulge him with a particular account of my introduction to 
the King. 

For the first time 1 felt disconcerted in mentioning my good 
fortune. The low, intense voice of the speaker, the air of 
interest, the polite solemnity with which he waited for me to 
begin, and some hints wdiich he had throwni out of the thspro- 
portion between the powers and the good wishes of the King, 
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together with certain proverbs I was now calling to mind, of 
haughty nobles and caballing courts, threw me off the gaiety 
of my eontidence. 1 related the particulars, but not in my 
usual tcne of anticipation, and I found that 1 had done well. 

“ You do well, young gentleman,” said Captain Sandford, 

not to be over secure in any matter that concerns a court. It 
befits the nicety I have observed in your judgment. Yet I 
doubt not all will go right, provided you do not make a wrong 
step in the outset, a thing in which the very nicest judgments 
may err, without a ])articular experience. Mr. Warmestre 
tells me, that you have no thought of reminding'the King 
himself. That would indeed be very unlike wliat I see of 
your wit and discernment. I knew a foolish youth, who did 
so upon such temptation as yours, and who had nothing for 
his pains but a stare in the face, and an angry Ejectment by 
the yeomen. But in knowing that we must have a patron to 
take us in hand, it is much to know wdiat patron to make 
choice of. 1 doubt, from what I learn of the ways of courts, 
from some wlio are conversant with such matters, whether it 
would be so politic to begin with addressing yourself to my 
Lady ( astleiuain, as Mr. Warmestre tolls me you are dis¬ 
posed.” 

J blushed, and felt vexed with my guardian. Such had been 
my intention certainly ; hut 1 thought lie had no right to talk 
of my adairs without leave; and there was "an awkwardneSvS, 
which 1 was angry in being forced to acknowledge to myself, 
in thus having it known to an old republican officer. I 
wished to be carried gaily in my new career by dint of the 
feather in my ca}), and blushed at being reminded of what my 
family miglit liave thought of it. A certain tact, however, 
finer than 1 thought an old soldier could possess, a disposition 
to think the best of the lady, and a politic resolution to do so 
as long as 1 could, of wliich my youth and good-nature made 
very light, enabled mo to answer with confidence. 1 said, that 
these things, I conceived, depended upon the turn of a die, 
and upon something in the character of the gamester into 
whose hands fortune had put the chance. There was a differ¬ 
ence between presumption and trust; and though modesty 
was a good thing to take everywhere, there was an excess of 
it which might reasonably make one’s very patrons ashamed of 
us, as unworthy to grace them or do them service ; and 
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certainly, from all I could discover, it was not counted the 
properest thing for a court. 

The Captain was pleased to say, that I had hit the matter 
on the nail. Lady Castlemain, he admitted, would be the 
best patroness in the world, provided circumstances rendered 
it agreeable to herself to be so; which he doubted from some¬ 
thing a court intelligencer had lately told him. I might easily 
conceive, he said, that persons at court, especially ladies, may 
wish to be seen in such matters less at one time than at 
another; and though he doubted not her ladyship would 
prove even a warmer friend than 1 looked for, there could be 
no harm to myself, and might be a delicacy towards her, in 
seeking my introduction at the hands of one of the other sex. 
The Duke of Buckingham was not only the most powerful of 
all the nobleihen at present about his Majesty, but had a par¬ 
ticular value for sprightly geniuses of my cast, and had even 
been concerned in my first knowledge of the royal jiresence. 
“ Only send up word to him,” said he, “ that you had a 
command to wait upon his Majesty, respecting which you 
would be first humbly pleased to consult his Grace, and he will 
admit you on the instant. AVlien you are before him, you 
have nothing to do but to tell your own story ; and the plainer 
you square it with your natural frankness, the better. I would 
not have you conceal that you come newly out of France 
(which is a country he has a j)articular esteem for) ; nor,” 
said the Captain, laughing, that you met widi one Captain 
Sandford, a sour fellow and a malcontent, who,. though he 
talks wildly against one Duke, is deeply sensible (and here lie 
resumed his gravity) of the obligations lie owes in coiniiion 
with all sufferers for conscience-sake, to another. Nay,” con¬ 
cluded he, ‘^now it strikes me you may assuredly do me a 
service, Mr. Esher, by stating that you did meet with such a 
person, and that this person had lately met with some jiapers 
relative to certain estates in Ormond, in the county of Tip¬ 
perary, in which his Grace appears to he interested; and you 
may add that if the Captain’s suspicions turned out to he 
cbrrect, he would take tlic freedom of sending them for his 
Grace’s perusal by the hand of Mr. Warmestre, who had deal¬ 
ings with the quarter from which the papers came.” I was 
not to say anything, if 1 did not please, about what he had 
remarked of the Duke of Ormond. It was suflicieut if the 
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name of the man reminded me of that of the county?^ 
that he should beg of his Grace the Duke of Buckingharifj/ * 
return, was, a simple acknowledgment of the receipt of 
papers through the same channel; for he had no other object 
in trespassing upon his Grace’s attention, than to show him 
that a man may be grateful on account of good done to his 
fellow-creatures. If he could see his fellow-sufferers righted, 
from whom the Duke of Ormond withheld their estates, he 
should be glad; but there w'ere so many to right in these 
times, and those .gentlemen in particular were under such 
a cloud, owing to the diificulty of disproving certain calumnies 
arising i'rom former conscientious services (however mistaken) 
under another master, that he began to despair of redress for 
them, and to cease to care for it as regarded himself. Adversity 
had brought him patience ; patience had hrough^him know- 
knige; and with these three friends, none of the fairest to look 
at, but the least false imaginable, he should retire into some 
corner, on the pittance that was left him, and there pray for 
God’s blessings on Ins (Jrace and his good endeavours. 

’I’he party broke up, and 1 retired to bed that night, fully 
resolved to adopt my adviser’s recommendation, and not to 
lose sight of himself. Nothing, in the tirst instance, would 
have diverted me from making my court through the medium 
of the lady wlio had so kindly taken it upon herself to thank 
me when 1 acliieved my exploit of the feather, if it had not 
been for wliat the Captain said relative to certain possible 
tlelioacies. But the tinal introduction of himself, together 
with the ingenuous manner of it, furnished me with a new 
reason for admitting his view of the case : and Mr. Warmestre 
congratulated me next day on the double opportunity I now 
had of making my way in the best manner, and pleasing a 
very worthy man. But, said he, you must keep his secret. 
He dare not let his name be guessed at, much less his place of 
retreat, except to a man like the Duke, able as well as wdliing 
to resist his persecutor. After making me give him a promise 
lo that effect, which, he said, might show me how serious the 
matter was, he proceeded to inform me that Caj)tain Sandford 
was one of Cromwell’s disbanded officers, a gentleman of fair 
estate, and atlored by his tenants, till my Lord Duke of 
Onnond thought fit to deprive them of so good a master- 
'rhe rest I knew from his story, and it was impossible to 
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^Know it better. He (Mr. Warmestre) had made the Oaptaiu’s 
acquaintance many years hack, when in Ireland; and it was 
heart-rending to think that nothing could be done for such 
men, when the Chancellor, at the time he sanctioned the Duke 
of Ormond’s refusals to make the least compensation, and did 
notdiesitate to repeat them himself w'ith the most impatient 
scorn (as if the lands had not been improved, and the inhabit¬ 
ants too, instead of being cruelly oppressed as under their old 
tyrants), was sitting every day in a magnificent room furnished 
out of the spoils of his very friends the cavaliers, which richer 
conformists were compelled to offer as bribes to his indulgence. 

Worthy Mr. Hinton,” said my guardian, “ persisting in 
bringing his cause before him the other day, where he sat 
swelling and glowing with the intemperate ire of his gout, my 
lord asked MIm what face he had to avail himself of mistaken 
generosities, and to allege those countenances of noble peers in 
his favour, a list of whom he had brought with him. In truth, 
they might not have known much of the business ; but they 
abided by the man, because they knew him to be honest, 
though he had been of a different mind from theirs during the 
troubles. Mr. Hinton, in liis Christian patience, answered the 
unworthy taunt by his silence; but he told me that he had 
much difficulty to refrain from pointing to the gorgeous })ic- 
tures that hung about the (’hancellor’s room, and asking liim 
what face his lordship had to sit among tliose countenances of 
noble peers, the owners of which would fain have^ hud tlietn 
restored to their proper mansions.” 

As this is the last time I shall call Mr. AV^armestre my 
guardian, and as I not long afterwards ceased to behold him 
again till a very remarkable circumstance took place, Avhicli 
brought him and me and the Captain together, 1 shall here 
give a short account of him, brief as my liking of the subject. 
I had indeed never liked him, but I liad seen so little of his 
person, and knew so much less of his ways, that I used to 
think I had no right to my disinclination. He had been pay¬ 
master, or some such thing, to a part of the commonwealth’s 
Horces in Ireland, but professed to live on the remains of a 
amall inheritance. How he lived at home, I mean, in what 
Jort. of way, 1 could not tell; for I never was at his house, 
Und I thought too much of his daughter’s presence, to enquire 
Jwhat he did in her absence. He called himself a distant 
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relation. The distance was more certain than the relationship; 
which %vaK so far off, that in truth, 1 could never discover it. 
But he persuaded my mother of it; chiefly, I believe, 
because he was related to a noble family. Now the noblest 
might have married into ours, and she herself came of a 
younger branch of one ; but she had alw'ays thought it a pity 
that piety and worldly honours did not go together. She consoled 
herself with texts to another purpose, but the desire was 
strong j and 1 believe she would hardly have looked with less 
horror on the substitution of a papal cross for it, than on the 
mere taking away of our crest from the backs of the old hall 
chairs and the diadem out of which it issued. Afr. Warmestre*s 
noble kinsman, thougli I believe he bad notliing to do ivith 
him, was bis usher to my mother’s confidence. He promised 
to be a very godly and attentive guardian, and for a few 
weeks behaved as if he was so. lie then left me to his friend 
at Epsom, who turned out a very careless one, for reasons 
wbicli will be sc'cn by and by ; but be was always kind in bis 
manner, and jiolite tf) a pitch of deference. His deference in¬ 
creased with my prospects. Even his pious manner was 
returning, till be saw that 1 did not value these outward 
evidences, in which tin* world had bo'en so miicli deceived. 
He then took to a tranquil and observant silence ; and under 
the guise of according with all I did, kept me in a state of 
pupilagi', from ivhich 1 broke in the manner already mentioned. 
hVoin that moment, which was close upon the time for our 
return to England, he took a sort of good-natured leave of 
guardianship, and as soon as he had seen me in lodgings near 
Cuvent (Jarden, formally gave it up, though I wanted some 
months of heiug of ago. 

His (laughter T never could look upon as belonging to him ; 
not because she did not seem to ])artake of something of his 
cunning, and had eyes no wi(h'r than his, hut because she was 
otherwise of a much gayer and more cordial nature ; or rather, 
perhaps, because one revolts from finding a resemblance between 
a person one loves, and another w’ho is not to our taste. 

AlVll, to finish this long chapter, and get into livelier 
scenes (for I begin to feel the iiuj)atience which 1 experienced 
in crossing the channel), Mr. M^armestre and I were in Eng¬ 
land with the spring. M'e found tlu? cry of ])rimroses in the 
streets. He took a lodging for me, from which I could see 
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into one of the gardens by the river, and then left me for a few 
days to look after my little rents in Surrey. I slept that 
night for the first time in London, my head full of the 
rattling of coaches and the beauties of the court; and sending 
for my tailor three hours too soon in the morning, was told, to 
ray delight, that 1 could not do better than go to the Duke’s 
in the French clothes 1 had brought with me. The man 
bowed down to the floor at the name, hardly knowing which 
to think of most, the Duke, or my costume, or the patterns 
from which he had leave to copy. 


CHAPTER VI. 

With an anxious but not a doubting heart, full of tlie de¬ 
lightful ignorance of youth, I took my road to >\''allingfor(l 
House*, breathing the air of London as if it was roses and 
lilies, and expecting to see the Duke immediately. 1 was told 
he would not be stirring these three hours. 

I made allowance for fashionable sitters up, having enquired 
into that and a variety of other matters, and laid in, I thought, 
a considerable stock of town knowledge—from my tailor. 
But the rogue turned out to be a very uninformed tailor, wlu) 
had come that morning after the first customer he had had, of 
any promise. However, he was right about the clothes. 1 
was tlie more confident of finding iny great man risen, In'cause 
I learnt that the King had been walking in the park for above 
an hour; but his Majesty, it seems, was one of the earliest 
risers in his kingdom, and his ( Jrace one of the latest. 1 had 
not forgotten to give some silver to the porter at Wallingfonl 
House ; upon which he v/as kind enough to put on a paternal 
air, and assure me, that I should be lucky if I found the 
Duke up when 1 returned. . 

The King having left the park, where I went to catch a 
sight of him, I amused myself for an hour or two with seeing 
the guards, and looking at a great clock ; and then went into 
a coffee-house to eat something, my appetite having failed me 

* Wallingford House, then the residence, as it had been the birth-place, of the 
Duk« of Buckingham, stood on the site of the present Admiralty. 
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that morning^ in tlie hurry of expectation. I here found some 
persons talking very freely of the court, and lamenting certain 
dissensions among his Majesty’s favourites. They talked how¬ 
ever so grossly, that although startled at first, I gave them no 
more credit than they deserved. But I heard some things of 
similar import, whispered in a gruft’ voice by a thick-set 
jolly-looking personage, who sat near me, regaling himself 
with a tankard and chicken. There was much lamentation 
in what he said, but no coarseness. He spoke even in high 
terms of Laily Oastlemain, whom he called his “ dear beauty,” 
adding a singular remark, that her nose was out of joint.’* 
‘‘ But lord ! ” continued he, “ to see how the courtiers flock 
aho\it Miss Stewart, like flies round a honey-pot; as if my 
sweet Castlemain was no longer w'orth looking at; and she to 
he so worshipped as I have seen her ! ” lie then dropped his 
voice, looking at the same time about him ; and I, finding he 
did not wish to be heard, moved farther off. 

1 now made up my mind to a resolution, for which courtiers 
in ordinary w'ould have pronounced me mad ; nor, indeed, 
did I see the reasonableness of it myself, as far as the court 
was concerned. But the instinct turned out to be judicious. 
I resolved to pay my first respects to Lady Castlemain herself. 
It was Miss iStewart’s plume that 1 had picked up ; but it was 
her ladyship w'ho thanked me : she w’as now in disgrace, and 
1 thought it a gallant thing to stand by her, and take ray 
chance in that company. In the midst of this generosity of 
purpose, I could not help feeling a secret conviction, that it 
was ini])ossil)ie so much beauty and merit should have so 
sudden a downfall. 1 pictured to myself woman triumphing, 
in her shape, over the generous King, granting that Miss 
Stewart had her merits also; and, at all events, I could still 
see the Duke of Buckingham, tvhether it was politic or not 
to begin with the lady. In fine, W'as she not the divine 
Barysatis ? 

1 accordingly presented myself at the door of her apart¬ 
ments in Whitehall, to the astonishment of an usher in gold 
lace, wdio asked me if I had had her ladyship’s commands to 
wait on her. I said, no. Then how,” resumed he—I 
he was going to be the min of himself whenever he should 
open the door to me in future, and therefore saved him by a new 
astonishment; observing, tliat I had^ bad his Majesty's com- 
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mand to wait on him at that time, under circumstances, which, 
though all but an entire stranger to her ladyship, I thought it 
my duty to call to her mind. The poor man hereupon bowed 
to me, as if he would have made me an offering of his head, 
and went in to announce I know not what ; for in his emotion 
he had forgotten to ask my name. 

After a delay which began to distress me, I was admitted. 
The divinity was seated amidst a world of dowers ai»d splen¬ 
dours, a lute and a bunch of yellow ])luines being on the table 
before her, and another young lady by her side at work. The 
splendours dazzled me not. J had been too conversant w’itli 
romances for that. But I was struck with the mingled beauty 
and exaltation in the countenance of my heroine, and for the 
moment fairly stood dumb. The colour seemed to have risen in 
her cheeks, heightening their natural roses ; and her eyes shone 
haughtily above them. 1 begin to fear 1 have heim very 
presumptuous, madam,” said I, ‘‘in thus giving way even to 
the force of circumstances ; but-” 

I was here going to make a pretty finish to my exordium, 
when the young lady, putting her haiulkcrchief to her momh, 
and rising up, whispered something in passing to her lady¬ 
ship ; and so went behind her out of the room. The ex¬ 
pression of her countenance instantly changed to an open and 
most lively smile, as if with difficulty refraining from langliter. 
She said she wondered to see me come in, having been led to 
expect a message from the Queen, and not knowing by whom 
it could Iiave been sent, “ but if I mistake not,” said she, 
see Mr. Ksher, whom his IVIajesty, wdien at l>urd;fns last 
autumn, qualified by the style and title of Knight of the 
Lady’s Falcon?” 

“ The more I consider your goodness, madam,” said I. 
in thus allowing me to jiresent myself belbre yon, and the 
smallness of the occasion that gave rise to his Majesty’s con¬ 
descension (of which perhai)S 1 have been too presumptuously 
sensible), the more 1 feel as if 1 ought to trespass upon it no 
longer ; yet I • tnay be indulged with saying, that it is no 
sordid thought which has leil me intt) this freedom, much h'ss 
the imagination of any claim upon his Majesty’s kindness.” 

I w'as going to add something, but she began to speak, 
which made me pause. Go on,” said she, pray; and fear 
not to speak as you think.” 
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I was about to add, madam, that I bad felt an impulse, 
and obeyed it; but having done so, and enjoyed the good 
fortune of again seeing the face I had never forgotten, in 
health and ha]>pinesa, I begin to suspect myself for one who 
is overpaid, and would fain show that I am capable of making 
amends for an unwarrantable intrusion by a thankful retreat.” 

“ Not so,” returned her ladyship ; “ methinks you very 
ably sustain the good opinion conceived of you, in your out¬ 
set of the feather. You do vrell to give up a claim, whatso¬ 
ever it he, and not to expect too much from us ; but a feather, 
a lady’s feather (do not be afraid of the word), may be a 
weightier matter with some than you reckon ; and I would 
not have you forego reminding the King of it.” 

Lady C'astlemain said this with an air of pique, which 
however gave w'ay as she spoke. 1 guessed the cause, from 
what 1 had heard in tlie coffee-house, and could not but think 
it an extreme kindness in her to be willing to forward my 
views, at the hazard of seeing them turned into a new com¬ 
pliment to her rival. I conld not refrain from saying, that 1 
had hitherto thought the value of a feather, even when a lady’s, 
tlepended upon the greater or less admiration caused in us by 
the owner ; that I did not ]ircKnine to say, what was or was 
not the amount of it on that score in the present instance, not 
having remembered tiie lady to whom it belonged (I suppose 
it was the court air that led me into ^lis little fib); but that I 
could not hut acknowledge, now that I w’as })ermitted to think 
myself excused in combining the two recollections, that a fea¬ 
ther ba<l become united in my thoughts with the condescension 
of my Sovereign, and the sweetest voice it had been my for¬ 
tune to hear. 

“ ’Tis prettily said,” observed her ladyship; ‘^but is it not 
a little faithless?” It surprised me to hear her say this, 
Aiul how is it, Mr. Kslier,” continued she, “ that you have 
not naited on his Grace of IJuckingham this morning, for 
surely yom have not been admitted at AYallingford House at 
this time of day ? ” 

I answered, with amazement in my looks, that my gratitude 
had impelled me to wait on her ladyship first. “’Tis gal¬ 
lantly done,” said she, and I thank you ; but if I am not 
taxing Mr. Esher’s good opinion of me too severely, will he 
be so good as to instruct me how it happened, that he altered 

i' 
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his determination with respect to the Duke; because I have 
been credibly informed by the little winged gossip, known by 
the name of the little bird, who is a mighty breeder in courts, 
that his purpose to wait on my Lady Castlemain first, hatl 
been given up.” 

The astonishment created in me by tliis news, and the mix¬ 
ture of kindness and of childish banter in her ladyship’s style, 
disconcerted me so much, that I had need of all my address 
to enable me to reply. I felt that nothing but the truth could 
supply it. To pretend too much gratitude for the thanks I 
had received at Durdaus, would have been to make myself of 
too much importance. Nevertheless, the temptation was irre¬ 
sistible to show how I could forego the politic side for the 
generous; and yet in implying the possibility of her l)eing 
under a cloud, I w'as not to impress the sense of it too 
strongly. I did not go through all these reflections at the 
time, but it is astonishing of what a number of little critical 
judgments the least conscious of our deliberations is made up. 
Besides, the better instincts of youth anticipate the last w'is- 
dom we can come to. I .was naturally quick of discernment. 
I saw that the beauty before me was ])roud and vehement, but 
I thought her generous, and I resolved to move the best feel¬ 
ings of her nature, by the dangerous compliment of proving 
to her that I thought her above the others. I therefore gave 
her to understand, in a^ delicate a manner as I could, what 
had really led me to pay her my res])ects before I harl been to 
the Duke. I spoke of my youth, and my admiration of the 
sex, and my romances, to excuse the zeal with which I liad 
turned the silly talk of a coffee-house into a ground for my 
presumption ; and I concluded with saying, that I w\as never¬ 
theless extremely in earnest, and that as my first object in 
desiring an admittance at court was to atlmire tiie wit and 
graces it contained, so there was nothing 1 was not prepared 
to hazard, even the chance of being thought as childish as I 
was inexperienced, for the pleasure of showing a«generous 
woman that I meant well. “ And 1 use the word woman,” 
said 1, ‘^in preference to a more courtly term, because I feel 
that nothing will or ought to get me out of the dilemma in 
which I find myself, but the whole truth of my nature, ami 
an appeal to those qualities of the sex, ■which nature herself 
has been the first to ennoble,” 
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The Countess arose, and advancing in the most striking and 
cordial manner, with all her beauties upon her, extended me 
her hand. We are friends, Mr. Esher,” said she, from 
this moment. I will act to%vards you as a friend ; I will even 
complain to you if my lot forces me to do so; and especially 
if it renders me unable to serve you. But that it shall not 
do. Leave, for the present, your design of addressing your¬ 
self to the Duke of Buckingham, which indeed might not be 
so well without other means of getting admittance to him than 
you have at present; but in the meanwhile omit not to send 
me intelligence, from time to time, of your welfare—nay, 
come with it, if that is what you would request; but you 
must come to my house at Chelsea, not here, where I am on 
duty upon the Queen. I do not need reminding, but I wish 
you to be assured that I do not ; and it shall go hard with us 
botl), if all does not end well; ay, and in the teeth of some 
little-minded ])eople, whose leeth, to say the truth of them, 
are the best things they have to show for their wit. So now,” 
concluded she, changing colour as she spoke, ^^go forth like a 
proper knight, with a lady’s benison ; and shortly, I will let 
you know how w'e speed.” 

In my quality of knight I ventured to kiss her hand; 
which, as 1 was going to take it, she very frankly put up 
against my li])s for that purpose. The next minute I foutid 
myself outside Whitehall, stumbling among the sedan chairs. 
I turned into the jwrk to recollect myseif. 

IJow my fair jjatroness had l)econie acquainted with ray in¬ 
tention respecting the Duke, I could not conceive. I concluded 
tliat the intelligence must have come from Mr. "Warmestre, 
hut how, or through what channel, it Avas impossible to 
imagine. That quiet ])erson, though I had long doubted him, 
had no court acquaintances that I knew of. His intimates 
lay in another quarter, among the old puritans and ('-ornrnon- 
wealth officers, ami he had scarcely left me since our coming 
to London 0 but to return into the country. However, the 
escai)e of this secret had turned out so luckily, that 1 soon 
forgot to think of tlu* motle of it. But did the Duke then 
knoAV of my coining also ? I Avas either a mighty person all 
of a sudden, or courts liad intelligencers of a very extraordi¬ 
nary description. At all events, tliough 1 resolved to make ray 
way to the*Duke on the poor Colonel’s account, 1 was rejoiced 
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to find that I had no reason to seek him directly on my own ; 
and I blessed my stars a thousand times, that I had been 
saved from the awkwardness of going to him for no better 
reason. The King’s name had helped me to an interview with 
Lady Castlemain. It might have got me into the presence of 
the Duke, but it seemed I should still have been wanting. 
Neither the Countess nor myself was aware, what a talisman 
I possessed for his attention in the obscure name of Sandford. 

Of some kind of admittance at court, I now* felt secure. If 
not admitted there at once, or even at all, 1 had gained a more 
than courtly acquaintance, for whose patronage alone, though 
I did not well see wlmt it could do for me, I was prepared to 
complete the story of my disinterestedness, and die a poor 
gentleman. There were great wits no richer than myself, 
who would not disdain my friendshij), especially with this 
recommendation. The intimacy of one would introduce me 
to that of another ; and I resoU’ed to know and relish them 
all round. I pursued my way up the Mall, making verses on 
the Countess, and considering whether 1 should model them 
upon tliose on Lady Carlisle’s chamber, beginning 

“ They taste of riealh that do at Iieav’o arri'T, 

But 'we tliis paradisif ai)proach alive ; ” 

or whether, 1 should assume the more triumphant tone of tlic 
verses on the Queen, with an eye to those rustical admira¬ 
tions, to which 1 now began to think myself entitled to he a 
little unfaitliful: 

“ Tho lark, that .«lun)s on lofty houphs to build 
Ilis humlile nest, lies silent in the held ; 

But if (tin- proiidse of a cloudless day) 

Aurora smiling tiids her rise and play, 

TluMi straight she shows ’twas not ter want of \oice. 

Or power to climh, she inaiie so low a choice: 

Singing she inotuits; her airy wings are stretchM 
I’ow’rds heaVii, as if from heaven her note she fetch’d. 

So we, retiring from tec busy throng, 

' I3sc to restrain tire amiritii'ii of f)ur smip ; 

But since the light which m.vv informs our age. 

Breaks from the court, indulgent to her rage. 

’I'hither my muse, like bold Pronnstlieus, flies 
To liglit her torch at Gloriana's eyes.” 

I was repeating the last glorious line in a high manner to 
myself, when I observed the peojfle before me taking off their 
hats; and in a moment I found the King coming, leading the; 
Queen by the hand, and followed by her court. He had been 
playing at tennis in the Mall; and her Majesty hatl come to 
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see him. The people bowed and stood uncovered on all sides 
in die most respectful manner. I heard them congratulating 
each other on the harmony in which their Majesties lived, and 
the falsehood of certain reports. A single spectacle of this 
kind was enough to make us think the Sovereign the most 
amiable man in the world. A number of little dogs scampered 
about before him, and the Maids of Honour came behind. I 
recognised Miss Stewart with her beautiful shape and little 
Homan nose. It was said that the countenance of this lady 
had been put for that of Britannia on the new coin ; but I 
did not see the likeness. The sight of his Majesty thus 
tender to the Queen made me see it still less. I thought the 
King looked at me as he passed, but was resolved to be 
generous, and gave him no intimation that I was the illus¬ 
trious person w^ho intercepted the lady's feather." I liked to 
have a King in iny debt ; and hugged myself on the advantage 
1 possessed over those about me, in thinking where I had been 
that morning. 

Following the court hack, I dined at a tavern, in order to 
accustom myself to the ways of the town, and then w’andered 
till I came to a hook-shop. The bookseller seeing the turn of 
my inquiries, delighted me by producing the best pieces he 
had on sale ; Suckling’s, M'aller’s, Denham’s, and others. He 
also showed me a great book called Fuller’s Worthies of 
Fngland, of which I conceived a mean o]>inion, upon finding 
that the author had only mentioned one of my ancestors, and 
then 'written Aaher for Eahar. Butler's Hudibras, a new 
poem lately come out, gave me some very uncomfortable sensa¬ 
tions, between the love it exhibited for loyalty, and the bitter 
and vulgar contempt showeretl on opinions which I had been 
taught to respect. I wished if possible to unite the two, or at 
least not to see reverend mistakes treated so irreverently, and I 
■w^as glad to find that others had been perplexed as well as 
myself. The wit and tiie rhymes however made me laugh 
heartily ; and I longed to see the author, while I was glad to 
think the rest of his poem obscure and unreadable. The 
bookseller told me, that the King carried it about in his 
pocket; and that the author expected some great place at 
court; but, said he, there are so many idle talcs, and so many 
expectors, that one never knows what to believe. He then 
related a number of wild stories of Sedley, Lord Buckhurst, 
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and others ; observing, that he should not have credited a 
tenth part of them but for certain trials, in which those 
persons of wit and honour had been brought forward. “But 
lord ! ” said he, “ their blood is so pampered with wine and 
good living, that no marvel it boils over. Youth will be 
youth. There was wild blood in the time of Oliver. 1 
xjould show you, sir, a great lady who comes to my poor shop, 
that they say was ()liver’s mistress; and she looks sly enough 
for it; only they were serious-sly in those days, and now they 
are sly and merry.” He concluded with instructing me on 
the subject of the plays in vogue ; and showed me a copy of 
verses adiiressed by JVlr. Dryden to the Countess of Castlemain 
on her protection of his first play, the ‘ ^^■ild Gallant.’ “ It 
was W'ild enough,” he said, “ yet it did not succeed. There, 
sir, yotl see, he compares her ladyship to C^ato ; so we cannot 
be as bad as some pretend.” (All this sounded very oddly in 
my ears.) 

“ Onrp Cato’s \irtue did ti>e Cods oppose : 

While they tlie victor, we the \a»i|uisird clioose; 

But you linve done wiiat C;ito eoiald not do, 

To choose the vanquish'd and restore him too. 

Some poets empty lame and (iraise despise, 
l ame is the trumpet, but your smile the prize. 

■Vou sil above, and see vain men below 
Contend, lor what you only can bestow ; 

But tliese great actions oiliers do by (•liauce 
Are, like your beauty, your inlu'i itance: 

■ - So great a soul, such srveetness join’d in one, 

Could only spring iVomjioble Crandison.” 

And then the poet went on about heaven, and goodness, and 
her ladyship’s “ guarding her own and otliers' innocence,” 
all which, after I had been in town some day.s longer, I recon¬ 
ciled to some awkward fancies, by the difference existing 
between real life and romance, and the truth which never¬ 
theless might exist in both. But already 1 began to make 
great progress. The bookseller told me, that Sir Charles 
Sedley had been reported the other day to have killed a man in 
the Cock-pit; “ when lo, and behold, sir,” says he, “ he 
comes the minute afterwards into my shop, as innocent as the 
babe unborn, having only been drunk and kicked the man ; 
and so he brings me this pastoral to send to the printers.” I 
the pastoral, which was in the most innocent style of the 
llpnbs and shepherds. The following is a taste of it: — 

' i 

“ Bright Galatea, in whose matclihjss face, 

Sat rural innocence with heavenly grace; 
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In whose no h-ss inimitable miml, 

With e<iiial liftht e’en distant virtues shin’d; 

Chaste without pride, and charming without art, 

Ilom'ur the tyrant of her tender heart; 

Fair goddess of these titdds wlio for our sports, 

'J'hougli she might well become, neglected courts, 

IJeloved of all. and loving me uloiie. 

Is from my sight, I fear, for ever gone.” 

So sayinc:;, he goes out, and kicks a man in a cock-pit. 

I went that evening to the theatre, and saw a play (I forget 
its name) which transported me by its connection with the 
romances. It restored me to all my confidence, if not in the 
actukl virtues, yet in the possible; and youth is very liberal at 
an absolution. But what astonished me was the gravity with 
which tlie audience would attend to the highest flights of 
virtue, and then between the acts laugh, and roar, and quarrel, 
and gather about women in masks, in a way as different from 
the decorums to which I had been accustomed in the French 
theatre, as a court from a drunken mob. In the gallery all 
was noise and uproar ; at the sides of the pit were the bullies 
and dear hearts, quarrelling and making love ; and on all sides 
w’ere females in the vizards newly come up, which completely 
disguised their faces, and enabled tliem to hear and suffer what 
they ])leascd. Coining out of the house, some great lady, 
Avhose beautiful throat and chest I had been admiring, accosted 
me, mistaking” me for somebody else. 1 explained with 
the greatest respect ; she apologised with the deepest gravity, 
and curtseyed oft' in a style that I should have taken for 
burlesque a month afterwards. 

The next night I saiv the * Aglanra,’ of my old friend 
Suckling, and the night following the ‘ Parson's Wedding,’ a 
very astounding piece of vivacity, all performed by women, 
and written by Mr. Killigrew, grot'm of liis Majesty's bed¬ 
chamber. I was studying hard. The night after was pre¬ 
sented the ‘ Rival Ladies,’ a piece by Mr. Drydeu, at W’hich I 
had the pleasure of seeing the King and his court. Lady 
Castlemain sat behind the Queen witli Miss Stewart and other 
ladies. It was thought that the rivalries among them were 
pointed at in the play. Besides the allusions in the story, 
there tvas a Mask, in which Cupid descended and accused Pro¬ 
serpine of stretching her conquests too far, and bringing wall 
into the peace of heaven : 

” bewarp 1 Venus will n<’vor Iwar 

Another Venus shining in her s])here.” 

F 4 
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Some gentlemen near me, who had been criticising the piece, 
looked up at these passages ; and I thought Venus bore herself 
proudly, as if to say the poet was right. 

I led this life for a week, till I should see Mr. Warmestre. 
One night, the play being very late on account of some dances 
and new machines, I did not arrive at my lodgings till my 
sober host and his wife had gone to bed. 1 did not choose to 
knock them up, as she was not only in delicate health, but 
preparing to gift him with another little goldsmith. She was 
subject also to frights occasioned by ruffling gallants in, the 
street, and the noises they made. Not long since they had 
wrenched the knocker off his door, and pulled down his sign 
of the Golden Pen. 1 had no money in my pocket; and by 
one of those fits of want of reflection which sometimes take 
possession of us, added to the awkwardness arising from inex¬ 
perience, I never thought of going to some open lodging-house, 
and sending to my host in the morning. 1 therefore made up 
my mind to parade the town all night. I sought every corner 
of it, both for diversity’s sake, and to keep olf the cold, which 
long before morning began to make me wish myself housed. 
At one time 1 was in Clerkenw'ell, near the Duke of New¬ 
castle’s ; then amid the shops on London bridge; then at 
Whitehall again, and then upon the fields by St. Giles’s. I 
rescued one woman from some disturbance, who laughed at me 
for my pains ; and another, who thanked me with tears in her 
eyes. Towards midnight 1 was much amused and refreshed 
by seeing a masquerade come out of the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham’s ; and 1 found a variety of objects to entertain me for 
some hours before, in the immense mass of houses constituting 
Whitehall, and containing lords and ladies, cooks, gamblers, 
coffee-houses, and rooks and rufflers of all sorts. But the 
pleasantest sight w'as a great blacksmith’s shop, roaring with 
its early fire. One set of gentry I followed up the Strand. 
They w^ent along, knocking at doors, looking into sedans, 
frightening women, and performing a variety of other urbani¬ 
ties, till they came to York House*, where they formed into a 
line of march, and, to the trampling of their feet, began 
Hinging a popular invective : 

“ When Queen Dido landed, she bonpht us much ground. 

As the Hyde of ii lusty lut bull would surround j 


* Where Clarendon then lived. 
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But when the said Hyde was cut into tboiigs, 

A city and kingdom to Hyde belongs ; 

So here in court, country, and church, far and wide. 

There’s nought to be seen but Hyde! Hyde! Hyde! ” 

The repetition of the Chancellor’s name had really a 
frightful sound. The noise of the feet and the voices together 
sounded as if the singers constituted a larger body than they 
were; and stouter nerves than his lordship’s, then suffering 
severely under the gout, might have heard in this drunken 
insult an appalling anticipation. The roysterers passed on into 
silence ; and the great house was left to iteelf, looking stately 
and sullen. 

On going home next night to my lodgings, I found Mr, 
Warrnestre returned from the country. He expressed great 
surprise on my telling him, that 1 had not been to the Duke’s, 

I related where I had been, and the encouragement given me ; 
upon which he was pleased to say, that I could not err but to 
my profit; and that in securing Lady Castlemain, I had got 
one of the rivals on ray side. However, said he, you muffit 
not Jose the other. Observing me little bent on that policy, 
he added You must not, Mr. Esher, for humanity’s sake, 
and 1 am sure you will not.”' I asked what humanity had to 
do with paying my court to a reigning beauty. He smiled 
and said, “ Nothing with that; but here is the poor Captain, 
— Captain Sandford has followed us from France, having 
been driven away a few hours after our departure by the con¬ 
trivances of this unchristian'Duke of Ormond. He is nigh 
starving with the suddenness of the expense, besides being in 
new peril from the Duke, whom poverty now forces him to 
adventure dose upon, in his own quarters. He is therefore 
compelled to be earnest upon a matter which before was com- 
})arativcly indifterent; and it is of the utmost consequence to 
the poor gentleman that the Duke should be made acquainted 
with the power he has to serve him, even if in so small a 
matter as the affair of the district of Ormond. Nothing need 
he said of the Duke of Ormond, the poor man being so 
affected as to be willing to forget his personal grievance, and it 
being as well on all sides at present that nothing should look 
like a trespass upon his Grace’s attention. But the Duke was 
very generous. 1 knew not to what extent I might assist in 
serving the t'aptain; and he was sure the pleasure of this 
consideration would alone induce me not to give up my first * 
intention.’’ 
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„ But what was I to say to Lady Castleniain' 

“ Why," returned Mr. Warmestre, “ that would seem a 
delicate point; but truly your open and generous conduct suc¬ 
ceeds in a manner so different from what vulgar politicians 
would guess, and her ladyship appears to be so well qualified 
to understand it, that I do not see how you could do anything 
better, even to please her." 

But die secret ? I cannot disclose the Captain’s name’ ? ” 

** No : but you may say that the name is a secret; that you 
have been begged to keep it even from the ladies; and," con¬ 
cluded he, with a gayer smile than I had yet seen him venture 
upon, “ the ladies will not like you the less for that; they will 
see how you could keep a secret of their own." 

’ Tis the very thing which 1 feel 1 must do," said I, “ if 
I do anything." 1 rallied my quondam guardian on the in- 
ffuence which tlie town air had on his gravity ; and he fell in 
with my gaiety to an extent not quite agreeable. He said 
honest men grew more indulgent to the times every day. 1 
suspect, thought I, you are not quite so honest as the poor 
Captain and I have fancied. However, I determined to go to 
the Duke instantly, and to be very candid about it to Lady 
Castlemain. And 1 told him so. 

But," said I, “ Mr. 'W^armestre, ])r’ythee how happened 
it that the court are already made partakers of my own secret 
The keeping of it was not very necessary ; but you see the 
mischief it might have done." . 

It has done nothing but good," replied the puritan, “ for 
aught that I see, now that no detriment is to ensue to my poor 
friend. You have got into the graces of a noble lady : even 
chance and rashness fight for you ; and as to your secret, which 
however need surely be no more a secret than the fine weather, 
1 do confess it may have escaped me in the buoyancy of my 
heart, seeing the introduction you had obtained to the greatest 
man in England, and the account to which I knew your man¬ 
ners would turn it. In a word, Mr. Esher," conduded he, 
taking up his hat, and observing that he had promised to 
restore the captain’s hopes in case I behaved as he expected 
me, you shall hear, the next time we meet, how it got to 
her ladyship’s ears ; for I must now stop in town till I see the 
end of your visit to his Grace of Buckingham ; and 1 too am 
not without a fair friend at court." 
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With these words my old acquaintance slipped out, leaving 
me to wonder whether the jumping of our wits with regard to 
the secret was, or was not, to my worship's honour. Feeling 
right however on that point, he partook of the credit of it; 
and I endeavoured to think I had done him wrong both in 
this and piy former suspicions. Every hour I was learning 
sqmething new; and my experiences were of such a nature, 
that if I still thought liighly of myself and my new friends, I 
was bound not to leave out one who encouraged me in my 
charities. 


CHAPTER VII. 

I TOOK care, this time, not to be too soon for his Grace of 
Buckingham. The porter, as soon as he saw my face, put on 
his former smile, and said “ ’iVell, young gentleman, you have 
come again, eh ? Well, what can we do for you ? Not 
much, niethinks, since you have come again no sooner. All 
in good time, eh I” His familiarity offended me; I assumed 
all the awfulness of the powers enjoined me by the King, and, 
to show that 1 had growm older since last week, bade him send 
the message to the Duke’s gentleman. The Duke’s gentleman 
came boaving into the room into which 1 was shown ; but he 
w'us so much of the real gentleman, that I felt ashamed at de¬ 
riving dignity from liis ignorance. However, I had learned 
enougli not to say avhat I felt; I proceeded by my manner to 
restore him gently to his superiority without weakening my 
right of admittance. He concluded, no doubt, that the King, 
in his careless w ay, had sent a message by some unofficial per¬ 
son ; so resuming the rank I gave him, but not without a sort 
of wondering respect, he left me to tell his master. In a 
minute I wras requested to follow' him. 

1 passed through a number of people who rose as I went by, 
then entered a suite of rooms, at the end of which was a sound 
of guitars and of voices concluding a duet. It was one I had 
taken a part in, twenty times, at Madame Kerneguy’s. The 
voices ceased ; but a strain of violins followed, which I recog- 
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nised for a march of Lulli’s, so that I seemed to approach the 
Duke in music. We now passed through a second multitude of 
people, then through another ante-room,then through the music- 
room, the loudness of which opened upon us very grandly ; 
and finally, two doors near together being successively opened 
and shut, which suddenly threw the music at a distance, and 
left only a listening quiet, I found myself in the presence of a 
man with a flushed but noble aspect, who stood in a morning 
gown, dipping his face into a great basket of flowers, as if to 
cool himself with the dew. He uttered a sort of petulant sigh, 
as if to say it was of no use. “ Take 'em away, Hatton," 
said he, they are ill for a morning head. I have risen be¬ 
times to attend on my liege lord, and thus is my virtue 
rewarded. But the billet, take not the billet, thou knave. And 
these lute-strings,— take them away ; they will never do ; I 
might as well pinch the cat that begot them. Tell Peter, if 
he can’t procure me better without delay, I must send a man 
post over the water, or steal some of Arran. Here’s a duet 
waiting to be sung, for which the universe ought to stop.” 

1 said that if I might presume to offer them to his Grace, I 
had brought some excellent lute-strings newly vrith me from 
Paris, which were much at his Grace’s service. 

“ Say’st thou so, Sir Unknown ? " cried the Duke; then 
my Grace will generously accept the moiety. But what of the 
King ? I call not thy face to mind among the juvenals of the 
presence. And so the strings are excellent, are they ^ what, of 
the right manufacture; made by — who is he called, without 
whom tlie cherubim can do nothing ? " 

St. Ange, I presumed, his Grace meant. I had them from 
him myself, out of the same box that supplied Mademoiselle 
La Valiere. 

Ho, ho ! thou art choice," said the Duke ; and where 
are they ? and how soon am I to have them ? ” 

Suddenly, if his Grace so pleased ; they were hard by, at my 
lodgings in Covent Garden. 

Thy lodgings in Covent Garden ? and what is thy name, 
ybung gentleman f Thy breeding is undoubted, thus letting 
the affairs of the kingdom wait for a song. But pr’ythee, is it 
true, what they tell me in the last advices from the ambassador, 
that the French King goes to visit Madame La Valiere with 
drum and trumpet ? ” 
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I told the Duke that I had seen him, He is a great prin©e,” 
said he, and does things with a lustre: 

‘ Before him goeth the loudminstrelsic.’ 

Well done, Cambuscan. And so thou playest the lute ? and 
canst string it, and put it in tune, eh ? Do they still tune as 
they used at Paris ? ” 

I here related what I knew of the musical modes in that 
city ; and it was settled by the Duke I should return with all 
speed, and put the strings on the lute myself and tune it. 

“And now, Mr.—hum,— ha,” said his Grace, putting on 
an air of business, and looking at me a little sternly, what 
says the King.^ and pray let me know his messenger.” 

r told him my name was Esher ; then seeing that I had 
better not lose any time, nor suffer him to expect more than I 
could help, I plunged into my affairs at once, by saying that I 
should not have ventured to trouble his Grace without having 
had an excuse for so doing furnished me by the King himself, 
though, unfortunately, on no greater point than my owm con¬ 
cernments; that his Grace, though it was not to he expected 
he should be able to call it to mind without help, had been 
pleased, on the occasion alluded to, to say something calculated 
to strengthen his Majesty’s graciousness towards me; that 
nevertheless, great as was my desire to avail myself of the royal 
goodness, I should hardly have been bold enough to think 
further of it, had it not been for the extreme admira¬ 
tion I entertained for the wdt and accomplishments that were 
only to be found in the circle of his Majesty and his friends; 
that jjossessing a gentleman’s independence, though a small one, 
and far inferior to what an ancient family might have handed 
down, I could W'ith jdeasure, if a footing were permitted me, 
waive all the ordinary ends that people looked for in such 
matters of advancement, it being indeed a proud thing to have 
occasion of showing one's preference of great qualities to sordid 
interests ; and finally, after all, that his Grace would not per¬ 
haps have been subject to my intrusion, were it not that I 
looked to his charity for pardoning on another person’s account 
what I had no pretensions to on my own, having met at Paris 
with a poor man, one Captain Sainlford, who had some papers 
relative to an estate in the district of Ormond, which- 

I had delivered myself nearly in the above words, so that I 
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had not been very long in saying a pretty good deal; but the 
Duke was getting impatient and about to ask questions, when 
he suddenly stopped at the name of Sandford, and as suddenly 
made me repeat it. He then looked hard at me, right in the 
eyes, — Papers relative to an estate in the district of Or¬ 
mond. I know of such a thing, and am concerned in its 
issue. Do you know nothing further of it yourself?” He 
came nearly close up to me, and spoke low. 

I said I knew nothing furtlier ; the poor man would be very 
glad to find the Duke thought anything of his papers: respect¬ 
ing which, any intimation with which his Orace might be 
pleased to favour me would be transmitted through the hands 
of my late guardian, Mr. Warmestre. 

The Duke looked at me again, making me repeat this second 
name ; and there was an expression of doubt in liis face which 
I thought strange. 

And this C^aptain — what is it ? — Sandford,— I suppose 
he thinks a mighty thing of his having papers that concern a 
Duke, and talks of this to everybody ? ” 

I said no ; that I judged very differently, both from the 
gentleman’s manners and the injunction of secrecy laid upon 
myself. ^ 

“ Which perhaps you care no more for,” interrupted the 
Duke, than they say I do ? ” 

I knew not what to think of this incontinent speech. 1 felt 
a little indignant at the supposition, yet doubted whether I 
ought, seeing the Duke own himself charged with such an 
offence. “ Pardon me, rny lord,” said I, if there is any¬ 
thing upon earth which ” — I stopi)ed; for 1 was going to 
imply a vice on his (irace’s part; when he changed the ex])res- 
sion of his countenance in a moment, and, tapping me on the 
shoulder, he observed, in a very quiet way, timt I had interested 
him in what I had said of my wishes, which he coin])liniented 
as something that had an agreeable tastf* of romance ; and then 
he made me tell him how the King liad given rise to them. 
In short, I related to him all that 1 had felt and done; how 1 
had cherished the hope, and how 1 had gone to France to ren¬ 
der myself a little worthier of it. 

His Grace broke out in a rai»ture, very different from what I 
had looked for when I first entered upon my affairs. He 
ended with calling for his valet, and said, in laughing haste, 
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Come along,— my little friend ** (by the bye, I was as tall as 
he) — we lose time; I was going to the King when ^rou en¬ 
tered, and you shall go with me. The Majesty of England 
shall be entertained with a new spectacle, none the worse for 
the player. O ra7’a juveritus ! a courtier disinterested ! a 
page warring against a salary. ‘ I had rather be a door¬ 
keeper, eh, in the house of ’ ”— and then his Grace made a 
profane application of Scripture, which would have turned poor 
Saunders into a shaken reed. 

The coach was ready in an instant; and my grand self 
found myself seated with his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, 
master of his Majesty’s horse, in a coach and four that seemed 
to tear up the road for very scorn and superiority. We 
stopped almost as speedily at the door on the left hand of the 
Banquetting House; and proceeding through several ante¬ 
rooms, the inmates of wdiich hardly knew which to honour 
most, the Duke or rnysclf, his Grace spoke a word to another 
nobleman in a star and garter, and then took me into the 
King's closet. Nobody was there. He applied his lips^to a 
place in the corner of the room, which I concluded to be the 
mouth of a trumpet, and said, gently, ‘‘ Stennison, come to w'ait 
on his Majesty.” 


“ S>.‘e wlicro slu* sits, 

I,ike r<'tire»l into iuicthcr world," 

said the Duke, looking at the same time into the garden. I 
looked too, but saw nobody, -which made this pleasant minister 
laugh. “ Always mm juvrutim ?” cried he; “and now the 
jnirjrurevm. lunu>n is on his cheeks : when was it there last ? 

Perceiving me not well knowing liow to look, between his 
Grace's banter and the ex])ectJJtion of again being in the royal 
presence, the Duke was proceeding to give me encouragement, 
when we heard steps hastily descending. It was the King. The 
Duke made a profound reverence. I knelt; and I thought his 
Alajesty knew me ; but he did not. “ I brought,” said the 
Duke, “ your Majesty yestenlay a strawberry as big as my fist; 
the day before, 1 had the honour of dismaying you with Queen 
Elizabeth's shoes ; hut to-day my curiosity exceeds all ; for I 
present to your Majesty Mr. Esher, sole representative of the 
most ancient fiiinily of the Eshers, who, though lie had the hap¬ 
piness of saving Miss Stewart’s feather from contamination, and 
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received a most gracious direction to present himself at court 
thereupon, is not only bashful withal, but disinterested,— I 
mean exchequer-wards ; for none, as he says, can be disinter¬ 
ested who seek the wit and graces of your Majesty’s pres^ce : 
you see, sir, how his countenance is relieved by this explana¬ 
tion, Mr. Esher himself being a wit, dealing in a most in¬ 
stinctive phraseology of courtlinesilf’and putting us on our 
defence with pointed periods. But his great marvel is, that 
he is peremptory for having his throat cut by half your Ma¬ 
jesty’s acquaintance; for he is anxious to be distinguished 
from all money-loving suitors, being enamoured solely of your 
Majesty’s wdt and great qualities ; and so, if liis gracious 
monarch does not permit him to die in his service for nothing, 
he will break his heart, and there will be au end of the ancient 
and most decayed family of the Eshers.” 

At the close of this extraordinary speech, I hardly knew 
where I w’as; but the King restored me by speaking in 
the kindest manner, and giving me his hand to kiss. He said 
he recollected the circumstance rneritioned by the Duke ; he 
acknowledged the right I had to present myself before him, in 
consideration of the services I had done a fair lady, and was 
pleased with the delicacy of my behaviour in waiving my right 
to claims with which so many inconsiderate persons thought 
themselves entitled to exhaust him and his exchequer on 
grounds very far from admitted. 

I here took the opportunity of expressing my deep sense of 
his Majesty’s indulgence, and of repeating the as.surances of my 
disinterestedness. I said I did not enlarge upon the latter 
point, because it would be pretending a right to occupy his 
Majesty’s attention, as w'ell as doing an injustice to my own 
truth and the conviction he had been pleased to express of it; 
and I added, that I could only pique myself upon the waiving 
so poor an acknowledgment as any services of mine could have 
been worth, by the consideration that every little became of 
importance when there were so many petitioners for his Ma¬ 
jesty’s favour, and that, in loyalty as in love, the smallest evi¬ 
dence of good-will was not despised by the noble. 

" The King smiled, and said that, as I spoke so well, I should 
thank Miss Stewart herself for the favour she bad brought 
upon me, for he was determined something should he done 
without delay, and the Duke of Buckingham, who had seconded 
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her so well, would see to it. Will you not, George,” added 
he, turning to his Master of the Horse : you will speak to ray 
people, the rogues, and insist upon it ; and the first convenient 
opportunity — you understand me—instruct Mr. Esher where 
to pay his compliments. There — I am bent on it, so no 
raore. The young man — setting our dignity aside—must be 
paid his salary, if only give a lesson to the importunity of 
unhandsome suitors. And so farewell ; for 1 have some very 
pressing business on hand, which will admit not of delay.” 

“ The business then on which I was sent for,” said the 
Duke, “ may wait, peradventure, till your Majesty is more at 
leisure.” 

The King blushed a little as he said, ‘‘ Odsfish ! I recollect; 
but it must, it must. So God bless you, my Lord Duke, and 
you too, Mr. Fisher, patting me good-naturedly on the head. 
And in a moment we heard him ascending the stairs in haste. 

“ So up Jh; roso, and donn’d his clothos, 

And op’d the chamber door, ’ 

hummed the Duke as he led the way out. You have a gra¬ 
cious Prince, Mr. Esher, and are justly charmed with him. 
Government with him goes as easily as a tune ; and so now 
for tlie lute-strings.” 

I flew, with my heart in ray mouth, to Covent-garden, 
brought away tlie strings, took them to \Yallingfortl House, 
new-strung the lute, and put it in the last modish condition. 
The Duke would have me play with him. 1 played and sang, 
and repeated at his reciuest the IMle Matineiisey which he 
made me write down, that he might give it Miss Stewart. The 
King he said w’ould like it. I noticed that lie never mentioned 
La<ly Castiemain, though she was his cousin. I learnt after¬ 
wards that they were in o])en enmity. It w’as lucky that I 
was already courtier enough to content myself with answering 
questions; otherwise his Grace might have taken it into his 
head to forget me. 

For a week or ten days I underAvent a torrent of friendship 
at the Duke of Buckingham’s. He Avould call his kindness by 
fio less a name ; and 1 began to be considered so great a man, 
that the good fortune seemed natural. In the course of that 
time 1 had an appointment, of which I shall speak presently ; 
and by the end of it I was nearly killed with his Grace’s hours. 

o 
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The people at my lodgings, wlien I took leave of them, looked 
as if I was going to destruction ; and as to Mr. ^rarmestre, 
he looked and bowed as if 1 was going to heaven. I could 
not lift him out of the profundity of his admiration, I dined 
with the Duke, supped, breakfasted, heard all sorts of things 
alK)Ut everybody, half of which I believed; and by tlie time 1 
was nearly killed, had commenced life, and was reckoned a 
made man. 

One day we waited dinner for him till ne,rf day ! Hap}>en- 
ing to look out of window, he left the house to follow a lady, 
just as the table was dressed, at nine o’clock (the time when 
other people went to their suppers) ; and he did not return 
till nine the next morning, when he dined for the novelty’s 
sake, the spit having been kept in motion the whole time with 
fresh appliances. 1 had gone to sleep with a lute at my head ; 
and he woke me in the language of Brutus to the little boy: — 

“ <) itiurd’roiis Rlumbor ! 

Lay’st tluni thy leaden mace upon iny Iwy 

That, plays the music ? ” 

I did not quite relish this designation. I thought myself 
so beholden to him, that he ought not, for his own sake, to 
rate me so low^; but I had observed that he bantered every¬ 
body in a similar way, and that he had not the art of making 
himself as agreeable as he was obliging. Self-love may be 
blind, inasmuch as it has no eyes for looking in a glass ; but it 
feels, at every pore of its skin, w-hatever comes in contact with 
it. The Duke had had too much pleasure, powder, and riche.s, to 
have any instinct but for self-indulgence; and he could not 
seem even to worship you, but you found it was for a purpose 
of his own. Very little things are often great evidences of 
character. Buckingham was so apt to forget everything but 
himself, that he would hum an air at dinner as he helped him- 
lelf to the salt ; and the least whim that came into his brain 
Was sufl&cient to make him despatch a stranger from liis table, 
qr •anjjpld servant out of his bed : yet he could forget even his 
Imil^t, if the pleasure of the moment was concerned in it. It 
was wi|^ the greatest difficulty he could keep a secret that 
fpncemedi^ people’s lives. I should say his own, but that he 
felt sectriaftipon this head, for reasons which will be seen here¬ 
after. The consequence was, that after I had lived in his 
a week, had rioted in his luxuries, sincerely laughed at 
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bis jokes, and thought myself, above all, obliged by him in the 
highest degree, I came away surfeited as much with him“as 
with his Burgundy and quarrelling with myself for not liking 
him better. 

The day on which I took possession of my apartments at 
Whitehall, and while I was cheating the devil by expatiating 
on the obligations I owed his Grace, instead of the sense en¬ 
tertained of them, he led the discourse for the first time to the 
Ormond papers. I had brought them from the Captain 
through Mr. Warmestre’s hands, and was now to be the 
channel of a regular correspondence. And nobody is to 
know of this mighty secret, still, eh, Esher ? ” said the Duke ; 

the Captain will not let you off.? ” I said that it was a 
deliverance I shouhl never think of requesting, neither did 
I care about it. 'Well,” returned he, oblige his humour 
as you will ; it is worthy of a most ancient and quiet gentle¬ 
man. His (Trace had often hinted to me, that there was more 
in those papers than I fancied. In short, the secret was dying 
to escape him, but something prevented it. I little thought 
to what a test his wine had put me, and that a halter was 
hardly safer to meddle w’ith than the tape on the Captain’s 
documents. 

Meanwhile I had lost no time in going to the Countess to 
explain. She was not at home the first day, but she was 
good enough to allow me to fix an early hour for setdng her. 
I could not but observe that she seemed both disconcerted and 
offended when I related my interview with the King; hut the 
candour with which I told her of it, of the secret I had pro¬ 
mised to keep, and of my resolution to do so, restored every¬ 
thing. “ I take the compliment you design me,” said her 
ladyship, and must own you are a courtier of a very new 
and agreeable sort; I wish everybody’s word could be as well 
relied on. But have a care of the Duke.” She contrived to 
make me let her sec that I did not like him, which so pleased 
her, that she invited me to bring some French airs the next 
evening but one. 

A circumstance occurred, the day before I went, which 
completed her kind dispositions towards me, but had nearly 
lost me some others. The Duke liad directed me to keep an 
eye, at a certain hour, on the door at which the court got off 
their horses when they returned from riding *I was to put 
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myself in the way, and if Miss Stewart was there, and the 
hour was propitious, his Grace was to give me a sign, upon 
which I was to make use of it to thank her. The meaning of 
this was, that as soon as the Queen had gone in, and provided 
Lady Castlemain was not present, I was to say what I in- 
tended, but not otherwise. Such was the “ convenient oppor¬ 
tunity” (though of course I knew nothing of it at the time) 
of which the King liad spoken. 1 only wondered why there 
should bo any delay in so simple a matter. 

On the Wednesday I saw the whole honourable body of the 
maids arrive on their palfreys. The King and the Duke were 
there; but no signal. 1 therefore contented myself with 
making my bows of gratitude. The Duke helped Miss 
Stewart off her horse: — Hamilton (George Hamilton) helped 
Miss VV^ells, Gramrnont the Duchess of Huckingham (it was 
the first time these gentlemen had been pointed out to me) ; 
some other ladies 1 wondered to see alight witliout help ; but 
what vvas my surprise and indignation on observing Lady 
Castlemain among the forlorn ? Hhe had her yellow plumes 
on, which, contrasted with her dark locks, and accompanied 
by a melancholy expression of countenance, made me w'onder 
that anybody could be so barbarous. What must I needs do, 
then, like an honest coxcomb, but step from the crowd and 
offer her my assistance! t'lie was going to decline it; but 
seeing my face, and casting a flushed look at somebody, she 
permitted iny services; then curtseyed, as if she had never 
seen me before, and went in among the first. 

“Well done, cousin mine,” said a fellow among the by¬ 
standers ; “ one must needs make a Duke stare on occasion.’" 
I turned round, and gave him to understand that I would 
make a plebeian stare, if he did not behave himself. He 
excused his impertinence by reason of his “ not having sooner 
noted my quality,” which was a doubtful apology, but such as 
I chose to put up with. 

The French airs had a high reception that evening. Lady 
Castlemain began by asking me as 1 went in, whether I had a 
mind to be ruined? “You will say no,” continued she; 
“ and that it is the part of a gallant man to gain success by 
daring it. Well, 1 am in no humour to oppose the fancies of 
my defender ; and now let me advise you of three things : — 
first, that yoii must enable me to perform this duet to ad- 
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miration, for the Duke says you brought it up ; second, that 
you are to thank Miss Stewart to morrow, my Lady Castle- 
main permitting; and, third, that on the morrow after next 
Sunday, Mr. Esher is to he in readiness to attend upon the 
King's Majesty, in the quality of one of his Majesty's cup¬ 
bearers." 

The intoxication into which all this threw me, enabled me 
to behave myself properly. Lady Castlemain behaved like 
the kindest jiatroness in the world. She told me a thousand 
things of herself, of the King, and court, of old times and 
new, of plays and romances, and of all that had been done, 
W'as <loing, and might he. Her ladyship insisted on my telling 
her what I thought of the town. She laughed and sighed by 
turns; regretted that romances were not true, though for 
aught she saw they might he truer than they were ; turned all 
I said into grace and prettiness ; and was pleased to observe 
that she had never met with a person who united so little 
necessity for experience with so small a portion of it. 

Her ladyship delighted me by her knowledge of romances. 
She told me she used to read them for Aveeks together when 
she was eleven years old, in a great chamber, big enough fora 
giantess; and that her father, the Lord Craiidisoii (what a 
noble name! cries everybody) was wont to call her Statirf 
She laughed when 1 told her that I had thought of her under 
the same name. the end of those weeks," added she, 

‘‘ I would not attend to them for a moment, nor, indeed, to 
anything else but running about the park, and riding, and 
making my cheeks as hard and as red as those false peaches, 
IJut I retained so much love for them meanwhile, as to call 
my horse a palfrey, and baptize it Bucephalus." She said 
she once spent a month’s pocket-money in feeding him with 
gilt oats, then dressed him up in a damask curtain, and made 
a cousin of her’s lead her upon it, her head crowned with 
laurel, and the youth blowing a tninii>et. This was not her 
cousin Cieorge (the Duke of Buckingham ); he and she had 
never been friends. When a boy he behaved to her “ as ill 
as a brother to a sister;",and when suitors made their appear¬ 
ance, he thought proper to take a fancy to her, and be jealous. 
It was alternately peace and war witli them to the ])resent 
day ; not (as she hinted) without a like reason ; but the King 
was the best-tempered of men, delighted in making peace; 
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and so we are all very charitable at present/* concluded her 
ladyship, *« more especially my injured self; and are to have 
no nonsense for a month to come, but a great deal of good 
sense and dancing; and the Queen comes to my apartments 
to-night, to a party.” 

The secret (as 1 afterwards found) of this sudden change, 
was an interview, the night before, between her ladyship and 
his Majesty, during which the former, in a very sudden way, 
and such as I had no notion of for some time, resumed all 
her ascendancy. But of this by and by. The King, the 
Duke of Buckingham, Miss Stewart, all went for nothing; 
the Queen was secretly glad to make common cause with one 
whom she had ceased to regard as her first enemy : and be¬ 
fore the week’s end, everybody was persuaded, that the reign 
of Viilaria (as the Duke called her) would be eternal. 

His Grace, for reasons best known at that time to himself, 
chose to put a good face on the matter when he saw me. I 
could discern that he was piqued ; but I was so grateful for 
escaping his anger, that I not only succeeded in excusing my¬ 
self on good grounds, particularly with reference to the Cap¬ 
tain, but pleased him with a greater show of affection than I 
had latterly been moved to evince. He said, 1 was a good 
lad,” and that all parties should consent to the making of 
me, since I could keep the secrets of all.” Lady (/'astleniain’s 
admonition here came across me; and for the first time 1 
began to have suspicions about the Captain; but 1 was so 
gratified with the compliment, in addition to the joy I had 
experienced in seeing all things go well, that I derived a plea¬ 
sure from thus bordering on something perilous for the Duke's 
sake. My vanity did for him, what his own had prevented ; 
and I said something in consequence, which made Iiim look as 
hard at me, as he did at our first meeting. I observed that 
Something with difficulty remained in his thoughts. He shook 
his head, and cried gaily, I'he women ! the women ! 

‘ He talks to me that never yet was puinii’il.’ ” 

His Grace was proceeding in a strain of banter, when he 

idenly turned grave, and complimented me in such high 
lerms, that 1 knew not what to think of either of us. This 
almost as quickly dropped, and said, “ Well then, — 
business,” which I observed was a way he had, when 
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hie humour was not responded to as he liked. Some adTair 
was easily found to make good his words. At present it con¬ 
cerned the regulation of ray devoirs to Miss Stewart, in the 
midst of which his Grace took up his violin, and said, ‘‘ The 
duct in E, Ralph, or I die of these absurdities.’* 

The next morning his Grace complained of being mixed 
up with the riding parties. He called liimself Slave of the 
Horse to the King’s Majesty; and ran on with so diverting 
an extravagance about the King’s being a («ntaur, centaurs 
wearing perukes, mares of honour prancing down VFhitehall 
in petticoats a mile long, and Loni Clarendon having four 
gouty legs as Chiron, witJi a bag of oats to puff* and blow 
into, that 1 writhed in rny chair with laughing. He had dis¬ 
covered that I did not like ji!sts that undervalued the sex, 
which always made him say the more to that end; so that 
finding me laugh heartily in spite of myself, his good humour 
was unbounded. He then set out, directing rne when to 
follow, and bidding me, when I kissed Miss Stewart’s hand, 
think of “■ Hylonome.” 

I was in good time for the dismounting of the riders. The 
Queen, jf observed, was not present. Her Majesty was ill, 
with dancing after supper. The Duke sraileti and nodded, 
and the King called me to him. For my part, having become 
a party to so many of his Majesty’s secrets, I hardly knew 
how to look the Monarcii in the face. 1 comforted myself, 
however, with adoring him as a good-natured prince, and 
being ready to di<? in his defence ; and the bashfuluess soon 
wore off^ for reasons common to us all. 

The King said to Miss Stewart, Here is your Knight of 
the Merlin, come to thank you for his advancement.” Miss 
Stewart favoured me with her foolish little giggle, adding; in 
a proper school-girl tone, that she was very glad to have been 
the occasion of doing me service. She added something which 
died on her li[)s, but all very gracious and civil. 

I bowed, and withdrew. In due time I was installed in 
my office; his Majesty was kind enough to bespeak the good¬ 
will of the new sphere in which 1 found myself, by telling my 
associates that 1 was “ a gentleman of an ancient family, very 
much in love Avith the new times, and with wit and poetry ; 
and therefore he hoped they would show me their coun¬ 
tenance.” 

(» 
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“ His own,’* whispered Killigrew, as the King retired, “ is 
surely enough for any man." This two-fold or three-fold 
joke made them laugh. I found that the royal visage was 
held to be ill-favoured; it had appeared to me far otherwise. 
It was very dark, and strongly featured ; hut 1 thought it 
manly and interesting. The severity that appeared in it, I 
did not find in his character; and therefore it went for nothing 
in his face. Some of them who agreed witli me, likened him 
to the royal animal on his coat of arms ; grim and threaten¬ 
ing to behold, and all alive, but as harmless as the paint. 
‘‘ He has claws for all that," said (’oventry. Killigrew called 
him “thesly-’un rampant." This was a joke wdth him for 
some time afterwards, whenever he happened to be near me, 
and the King suddenly came in. He would try to disconcert 
me with a look of grim respect, and saying the words in an 
under tone. His Majesty, though of a graceful carriage, had 
sometimes a brisk way of making his appearance, and coming 
along with hasty steps. “ Sly-’un rampant," says Killigrew; 
and I was obliged to make a horrible contortion of the mouth’ 
to avoid laughing. It put me to real pain ; for, besides ad¬ 
miring the King, as much as any one, for his wit, 1 loved 
him ; and I used to think it ungrateful. However, these mis¬ 
givings wore off. 


CHAPTER VUl. 

I FOUND more work than I expected, not in my quality of 
deputy to the chief cup-bearer, who seemeil little inclined to 
let me trouble him, but in carrying letters to Miss Stewart, 
•nd in taking packets from the Duke of Buckingham to Cap¬ 
tain Sandford. The Captain lived in a decent lodging in the 
very heart of the town, but still professed to be hiding from 
his great enemy. In fact, he could not have cliosen a better 
place to hide in. He told me, from time to time, that he 
Iboped much from the goodness of the ])uke of Buckingham ; 
and also to be really of use to him, in that matter of the estate ; 
hut it was a point of delicacy, that his Grace should not be 
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Been in connection with a person under the displeasure of the 
Lord Steward of the Household. 

I wondered at this, knowing the open dislike which Buck¬ 
ingham professed for Ormond ; but wonder itself soon became 
familiar to me at court. The correspondence I kept as secret 
as the grave. It was a point of honour, I was equally close 
with regard to that with Miss Stewart, to whom his Majesty 
seemed to think that I belonged. On the other hand, I 
fancied I belonged to Lady (’astlemain ; and the King’s mis¬ 
take helped to increase the fancy. 

I now learnt, that the Countess had received her inform¬ 
ation res})ecting me from the young lady who sat with her 
on my first interview; and that this young lady was Miss 
Warmestre. 

'What, madam ! my cousin, as I used to call her?” 

“ No,” returne<l her ladyship, laughing, 1 doubt, from 
■what I liear of her, whether even my courtly presence would 
have restrained little Nelly." 

** Nelly ! her name was Lucy.” 

I know not liow that may be,” said Lady Castlemain ; 

1 believe they have not fixed uj)on any of her names yet.” 

“ And who then is Mr. Warmestre ?” 

Mr. M'armestre is a Mr. Braythvvaitc, a distant relation of 
Lord ()rrery.” 

I was tliunderstruck. “^And pray, madam,” said I, ‘^^will 
your ladyship complete the introduction which you are so kind 
as to give me to my old acquaintances, by informing me who 
1 am myself.” 

1 received an answer, w’hich diverted my attention, at the 
moment, from everytliing but the kindness of it; but seeing 
me i»repared to make new' inquiries, “ Nay,” said she, “ I can 
tell you but little more. All that I know of Mr, Braythwaite 
is, that he is a gentleman of a very grave reputation, who 
being married, but having no children, is so fatherly as to take 
care of the children of others. AV'armestre (which some 
confound with Warminster) is a name that seems to be no 
longer the property of any one but the young lady who bears 
it ; and even she is thought to be somebody else. Not that 
she is aware of that circumstance. She takes herself at present 
for herself. But she is very like Miss Kirke, daughter of Mr. 
Kirke, one of the grooms of liis Majesty’s bedchamber. Mr. 
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Kirke swears that she is her cousin, who has never been 
allowed to see her before by reason of a family dispute; so 
now Uie father being dead, the young lady is brought to court, 
and has just been appointed one of my sisters in office, the 
duties of which I have undertaken to instruct her in. It is 
my cousin Buckingham’s doing. 1 have undertaken to oblige 
him, in order to show him my good will.” 

“ And little Nelly, madam ? It is my last question. Have 
you nothing further to tell me of her ? ” 

I know not whether that w'ould be quite so proper,” re¬ 
plied her ladyship. “ Did you never hear a story of a youiig 
lady, whom the tirst Duke of Buckingham brought acquainted 
with^his Majesty’s father The Duke has given me to under¬ 
stand, that some relationship is to be traced between a daughter 
of that lady and Miss \Varmestre. 1 know not how true it 
is ; but it warrants me in showing her my countenance, with¬ 
out further question. Now merry little Nell makes no claim 
of this sort, nor any other. Mr. Hart, the player, chose, 1 
believe, to take her mother’s word, that she was the daughter 
of a Welsh gentleman (1 forget his name) of great riches, 
who, being a most forgetful father, could never be brought to 
think of doing anything for her. Mr. Hart, who is a good- 
natured man, took the father’s duties upon him, and jjlaced 
her, for her better breeding, with Mrs. M'armestre, though he 
is now said to be so enamoured of his good work, as to have 
turned lover instead of father ; and ’tis furthermore said, to 
the scandal of little Nelly, that she has a great deal of grati¬ 
tude. She has manifested so great a genius for the stage, that 
she is to come upon it; and t’other day, Mrs. Warmestre 
brought her here at ray request, and she was very well be¬ 
haved, though a vrild creature. I encouraged her to laugh and 
sing, and to show me some of her mimicry ; and she professed 
to he so much in love with my encouragement, that she took 
the freedom of nearly killing me.” 

The day after these surprises ( which, I must own, mortified 
me a little, especially as my lady joked me upon the gravity of 
my old passion,) 1 saw Mr. Braythwaite himself. He came 
to take his final leave of me, previously to his going to France, 
where he said he had resolved upon settling. At the same 
time he took the opportunity of explaining some little matters. 
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that might seem to have concerned me, though they were in 
reality of no importance. 

I saluted him by his new name. Instead of being discon¬ 
certed, he was pleased. It saved him a part of his trouble. 
He said he need not excuse himself to so generous and so 
judicious a person as I was, for having changed his name. He 
had done it at a time, when, on account of services to the 
former government, he hardly knew whether he should be 
suffered to live. 'J'imes had altered, and honest men were 
safe ; hut in the meanwhile he had acquired new connections, 
and he must own, that the fear, however weak (for he had 
since become wiser), of bringing his honesty into question^ 
had led him to delay too long in resuming his true apjjel- 
lation. His noble kinsman. Lord Orrery, had furthermore 
been angered with him for not sooner discerning the merits of 
the new people — a mistake in judgment, to say the most of 
it, surely pardonable ; but this was an additional reason why 
he had acted as he did. His objection to the new people as 
governors, had not hindered him from feeling towards them as 
Oliristian men, as he should now proceed to make manifest. 
I have even, as you have found out, Mr. Esher,” said he, 
assuming one of his meek smiles, at once fawning and self- 
sufficient, for which 1 always longed to tweak him by the 
nose. ‘‘ a fair friend at court, as well as yourself, though not 
of so high a quality.” 

V"ou ! Mr. \V"ar—Braythwaite !” said I, I thought you 
had long renounced the powers of this w'orld and all that be¬ 
longs to them ? ” 

“ Long ago 1 did,” returned he, an expression of trium- 
jihant cunning twinkling in his eyes ; and often,” he added 
gravely, “ have I repeated the abjuration j hut the more one 
sees of the rvorld, the more one pities, and is indulgent to it. 

I have observed so much natural goodness where 1 used for¬ 
merly to look for nothing hut sin and depravity, that I do own 
I have not been able to refuse my counsel to some who needed 
it, even among the rich and powerful. In a word, Mr. Esher, 

I will now just tell you, before I go, a secret which I reserved 
for this especial time.” 

He then related to me, in a mysterious manner, and without 
mentioning names, that he had been applied to on more than 
one occasion, and by very exalted persons, wdio had learnt the 
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charitableness of his nature, to charge himself with the main¬ 
tenance and education of certain'young persons, whom, under 
the old law, it might have been thouglit proper to visit with 
the sins of their fathers. He had had a long struggle witli 
himself in considering whether it was rigiit or wrong to carry 
his charities so far, but upon the whole he concluded for the 
Christian side of the excess, and though the task had been one 
of a great deal more trouble than lucre, which indeed rather 
enabled him to think it not an ill one, — three such accom¬ 
plished young ladies did not appear every day, as those who 
have been entrusted to the care of liiniself and Mrs. Brayth- 
waite. Two of them I had seen, and could judge for my¬ 
self ; And so,” said he, my dear young gentleman, you 
now understand that I entertain as much reverence for a secret 
as you do; and when next you see your friend Lady Castle- 
main, be pleased to make known to her ladyship my gratitude 
for the kindness she has shown to Miss W'^armestre. 'J'he 
young lady w'as requested to speak very kindly of you in onler 
to smooth away the chances of her ladyship's opposition ; but 
this you,have done for yourself with a judgment and a good 
fortune, that I shall never cease to admire.” 

There was now and then a tone of assumption in the midst 
of this person’s faw’ning manner, which I attributed to tlie 
authority he had received over rne from my mother; I was 
therefore in the habit of regarding it as little as 1 did his 
flattery; for though he had discovered that 1 liked flattery 
well enough, he had not found out that I was not fond of it 
from him. With all his cunning he had not the art of 
making it agreeable, a defect more common than is sus¬ 
pected. Perhaps there is not one more common with }>re- 
tenders of all kinds, nor less conceivable by their under¬ 
standing. 

Mr. Braythwaite concluded with saying, as he took up his 
hat, that he did not intei.d to take any leave of the Captain. 
He had not seen him a long time ; to say the truth, the poor 
man had grown so captious with his misfortunes, and he 
(Braythwaite) saw so little chance of the Duke’s being able to 
i^do anything for him, equal to his'desires, which began to be a 
Jittle extravagant, that a visitor who could do nothing at all 
might as well keep away. He said nothing of rny going to 
and fro witli the Duke’s packets; and as 1 concluded him not 
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in the secret of my having been turned to such regular account^ 
I said nothing calculated to Ik him into it. The packets had 
not come so thick of late; the Duke, like his master, seemed 
absorbed in pleasures; and I began to think this system of go¬ 
vernment so agreeable, that I was glad to give up all thoughts 
of guardians, disbanded officers, troubles, hypocrisies, or any¬ 
thing else but a .new })lay or a fashion. When Mr. Brayth- 
waite turned his back, I seemed to behold the departing skirts 
of all that was grave and disagreeable. 

With regard to Miss Nelly (what’s her name ? cried I to 
myself with vexation), I did not feel at all comfortable. In 
the first place, 1 thought myself taken in; secondly, I was 
afraid I had l)cen in love; thirdly, it looked very like it, for 
T felt jealous ; fourthly, I had no right to be so; fifthly, sup¬ 
pose my companions should know it; sixthly, how was I to 
go to the play and see her ? and seventhly, how was I to 
avoid it ? 1 amused J^ady Castlcmain with the earnestness 

with tvhich 1 begged her to keep my secret; and then I went 
to Miss Wanncstre, to entreat her to show a like humanity. 

I had not spoken to lliis young lady since I saw her at 
Epsorn. My behaviour then had been a little abrupt and un- 
w'arrantahle, but it was caused by feelings of devotion to 
another of her sc'v. f now feared that the latter had not been 
.so deserving. Would to heaven, thought I, I had loved the 
real Miss Wanncstre insteail. Thus ungrateful was I, at a 
moment’s notice, to the sweet lips of the one, because she 
turned ont to he nohodv; and thus prepared to think highly 
of the oth^r, because she was said to have some pretensions, 
w'hicli nobody knew anything about. 

1 found her very kind and acquiescent. Miss Warmestre 
was really handsome, and I now wondered I had not thought 
lier superior to Nell. Her figure was not perfect; hut she 
was tall, buxom, and of a good carriage, and her face was 
healthy and good-humoured. Instead of being angry, 1 found 
in her manner a sort of thankfulness, calculated to affect a less 
. coxcomb than 1 was. In short, I perceived she had a gre^it 
deal of good-nature ; and 1 was very sensible of it. She .spoke 
handsomely of Lady (iastlem.ain, of Nelly, of everybody. 

I must except Mr. Braythti^aite. She confessed she did not 
like him; which doubled the effect of her good will to every 
one else. At the same time she knew little about him. That 
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was the ground of her quarrel. She had lived with him two 
or three years, yet knew little more than I did. But some¬ 
body, she thought, must know a great deal; for he took long 
journies, and seemed to have a world of business in his head. 
Mrs. Braythwaite, his wife, was a good easy body, who let 
every one do as they pleased. She was a clergyman's daughter, 
and taught the young ladies to read and write and play on the 
harpsichord. Provided they exhibited a reasonable quantity 
of music, went to church, and said nothing of the little parties 
she had in Mr. Braythwaite's absence, nothing was said of 
them. A little slyness and a great deal of good humour were 
the order of the day on the lady's side: slyness and reserve 
were the gentleman's; and if he had a satisfaction in keeping 
his secret, the rest of the family had no less in keeping him 
out of theirs. As to being his nieces, the young laches really 
tool{ themselves for such, though they did not well know how 
it had come about. 

Notwithstanding my jealousy, I was willing to put off my 
encounter with Miss Nelly. I was resolved to take ray chance, 
and see her in public like other play-goers. Meanwhile, J 
should have fallen in love with the nevr Miss AV'armestre had 
I not thought myself under the most heroical obligations to 
worship my Lady Castlemain. 

Alas! 1 knew little about love; but 1 was young and 
grateful. Something might have been made of me in those 
times, if the times themselves, or rather the court, had known 
more than I did ; but we were all pretty much on a par; 
except that the readers of the romances had the best of it.— 
The oldest were the worst, as they are apt to be, if had at ail. 
But no {listinctions were heard of between young and old. 
All dressed and talked, and laughed and buffooned alike, the 
most romantic always excepted; for it was impossible to read 
those great folios, full of faith of all kinds, and not have a 
little faith in something. A certain degree of it was necessary 
in order to read them. It is true there were some very strange 
readers. Odd it was to see Harry Blagg or Coventry resume 
his Cleopatra, at page four thousand and one, with all the 
seriousness of the last night's debauch in his aspect, and start 
off occasaonally to yawn and swear. You would find a i>aper 
marking a passage full of the highest virtue and devoteclness, 
where somebody had left off; and the paper should consist of 
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the last new song in praise of infidelity. The maids of ho|ipur 
bad several of these folios in their common room. They were 
full of marginal readings in manuscript, of blottings out, apd 
of caricatures scrawled over. “ Madam,” said one of the 
columns, “ when I consider those chaste perfections . . . — 

1 marvel,” said die manuscript reading, at their merry 
recollections.” 

One of those who least cared for romances was tlie Duke 
of Buckingham and the King %vas another. Lady Castle- 
main, I could not but observe, had long given them up. Mr. 
Waller declared he should always retain a regard for them, 
and I believed him. You had but to quote a passage con¬ 
taining the "word “bc’auty,” or ‘^majesty,” and he assumed a 
look full of worship and dignity, and would say something 
fine upon it. Mr. Killigrfew (1 mean the father—the Kil- 
ligrew that had been Venetian ambassador) was another, who, 
in despite of all the pranks he had played, and the strange 
things he had written, swore he could not give up his “ old 
young days.” There, indeed, lay fhe secret. He had the 
aspect of a V'enetian senator, and delighted to say the most 
fantastic things witli the gravest face. He w'as then upwards 
of fifty. Waller was near sixty. The King was little more 
than thirty ; Buckingham a few years older; Grammont about 
the same age. Dorset and Sedley about five or six and twenty; 
Ossory and Arran the same ; the former, perhaps, near thirty; 
and Rochester, who had scarcely made his appearance, not 
more than seventeen. Lady Castlemain ainl the other ladies 
in vogue were not more than about five and twenty. But 
there w^as as little distinction as possible of ages. Even the 
Queen Dowager, it wa.s said, when handed along by my Lord 
St. Albans (for 1 had not yet seen her), gave herself airs of 
youth. Perukes were not in universal wear at that time, but 
those who had not fine heads of hair were rapidly adopting 
them. The Duke (of York) had put on his; and the King, 
who was already grey, was about to follow. ^Ve were all 
waiting for his Majesty, to know how we should wear our 
hair, whether false or natural, so as to look like his. The 
royal crinosity was naturally a deep black, and it struggled 
hard to look black still, besides being ample and grim. When 
he turned suddenly upon you, be looked like a black lion who 
had thrust his face through a hedge in winter. 
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Blit he w«8 as merry as the rest, or merrier. The phrase 
of “ merry monarch,” which came up afterwards, was first 
given him Ubellously by Lord Rochester; but he deserved 
it in good earnest, notwithstanding his melancholy, for he 
had a good portion of that too, though he fought hard to have 
none,- You, might wear a grim aspect, if nature had given 
you one, but it was next to treason to think of being gravely 
in earnest, and not laugh and joke. It seemed as if, by 
common consent, we had all set out in life at the same epoch> 
and all j ust arrived at the age of indiscretion (doubtless tlie 
proper term, instead of the one commonly used). Buckingham 
was a greater boy than Rochester ; and Rochester all of a 
sudden grew as old as Sir John Benham, and as vicious. 
Waller consented to be old, but his verses kept him young. 
Poets are always young if they choose. “ They talk five- 
and-twenty,” said Lady Chesterfield. They have only not 
to get fat. At least 1 have known others besides her lady¬ 
ship who thought so. 1 suppose the ladies know not how to 
be gi-ateful enough to those w'ho confer immortality. 

If men had been butterflies, and the world nothing but 
sunshine, those had been fine times. 1 retain a decent 
respect for good clothing still; but I sometimes wonder ta 
think of the profound gravity with which J could then discuss 
the tie of a cravat, or tlie colour of a ribbon. What debates 
have we not had in the pages’ room, whether a coat should 
be blue and silver, or blue and gold: whether it should be 
pinked upon green, or upon peach blossom : how many yards 
of ribbon it should carry; what size of a rose in tlie shoe 
best set off’ the leg; and on which shoulder one ought to 
bring over one’s tresses or one’s peruke, in order to suit the 
gallantry of the countenance. Tlie left shoulder generally 
carried it; vigour, it was said, coining from the right side, 
and prompting the face to turn upon the left. But there 
was a heresy, a year or two after 1 came to court, in f’avour 
of the reverse opinion. Lord Arran brought it up, because 
of his guitar, and he converted the others for a time : “./or,” 
said he, “ the sword being on the left side, and the act of 
playing the guitar leaning that way, rather than to the right, 
the vivacity of the look is of necessity thrown over upon the 
right shoulder, and therefore the hair should be crossed in 
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that tHroction/' But. they said he did it because his left 
cheek would bear the more o|>en display. 

I passed a delipfhtfnl winter, carryincf messages, going to 
plays, dining, drinking, dressing, and hearing the King and 
Ins courtiers talk. By degrees I was encouraged to talk 
myself. I got a reputation for being both a hearty and a 
judicious admirer of wit and poetry, and this procured me 
tlie regard of the men I w^as most anxious to please. Lord 
Buckhurst liked me because I was discriminating; Sir John 
l)enham, because I listened with respect; Sir (Jharles Sedley, 
because none of his similes were lost on me; and Mr. VKaller, 
because I thought him tlie greatest poet that ever was. I 
had some misgiving on that point, when I thought of poor 
Mr. Cowley, who died not long afterwards. Mr. Sprat 
( lately made Bishop of Rochester, then the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham's chaplain.) took me to see that great and good man 
in his retreat in the country, where he talked so delightfully 
of rural pleasures, that I began to sigh after my old fields, 
till 1 heard him say he had realised nothing but agues, and 
that the Arcadians in bis vicinity were any thing but what 
they should be. He thought, however, he should find them 
a little higher up the river. 

The doctor was certainly the death of him, — I mean 
Dr, Sprat. They had been drinking at a friend’s house in 
the neighbourhood, and, returning home at midnight, mistook 
their an«l so remained till daylight under a hedge, which 
gave the poet a cold that killed him. The dean has another 
story, but so he had about Cromwell. His reverence tvas a 
hale hearty fellow at that time, in the prime of life, and 
accustomed to the Duke of Buckingham's claret. He ought 
to have carried the divine old hoy on his back, rather than 
suifer him to perish. ’Tis true, he might not have been 
G tiite as stable as he was vigorous ; hut he might have shouted. 
1 have heard him loud enough after his third bottle, with 
the Duke and Mat Clifibrd. Let me add, as a candid king’s 
evidence, that I never a])proved of the loudness with which 
he ended his drinking, because of the softiess with which he 
began it. 

I could record .some discourses I heard at Buckingham’s 
table with Lord Buckhurst, Se llev, Sheplierd, and Andrew 
Marvell, whom his Grace used to call merry St. Andrew ; but 

ir 
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perhtps 1 shall be able by and by to relate some others 
better, which 1 heard when I was a little older, and when I 
could better relish them. Besides, I have other stories to 
tell. My experiences were destined to have a great lift given 
them sliortly, and 1 found a friend who will cut the best 
figure in these pages, though it is the gravest. A terrible 
year was approaching—the year of the Plague, of the Great 
Fight, and of the Fire, — and my friend and I, by some re¬ 
markable chances, had a shrewd taste of them all. But the 
coui I buzzed again, like gnats in tlie sunshine, as if none of 
them had been swept away; and raeanwdrile they buzzed as 
merrily as if notliing was going to happen. 

Jt was now the summer of die year sixty-four.^ Politics 
were quiet, or seemed to be so. Proud Clarendon had escaped 
an impeachment, hut was expecting another in grief and gout; 
and the merry-makers had it all their own way. Nothing in 
the morning but breakfasting, bowling, dressing, or lioating; 
nor in the afternoon but drinking, gaming, and play-going ; 
nor all the rest of the time but riding, dancing, guitar-tinkling, 
loitering, and love-making. Item, supper; item, the parks. 
Now we were at Hampton Court; now at Greenwich; now 
at Tunbridge, Newmarket, St. Albans. 'I'hen we went to 
Epsom ; and 1 was afraid to ask after Miss Randolph. 

I had taken Captain Sandford’s word for it, that Clarendon 
was a bad roan; and though 1 heard some things that made 
me doubt it, tliere was no doubt that he was a proud and dic¬ 
tatorial one ; and these things go bard to convince a young 
man. It was pretty clear, I thought, that his lordship was 
pulling down other men’s faults with his own. The Duke of 
Ormond, who came seldom among us, I held in greater sus¬ 
picion, also on the Captain’s account, but partly from what 
was said of him by the merry-makers, who, nevertheless, did 
not treat him as they did Clarendon. One of his sons, Lord 
Arran, was of the merry system ; and the elder, Lord Ossory, 
I could not help loving for the liandsoine toleration he put 
upon it, though he mixed with us but little. By degrees I 
began to think better of Ormond, because I thought worse of 
Buckingham; and because his sons, and indeed everybody 
else, spoke well of him. And his own noble aspect confirmed 
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the impression. Besides, he professed a most inflexible re¬ 
gard for the King, and he shewed it; nor did I perceive any 
of the ill effects from his presence, that some talked of, unless 
it consisted in rendering the conversation rather cheerful than 
merry, and putting us upon a good taste and tranquillity of 
behaviour that was very delightful. Lady Castlemain and he 
were not good friends, and yet sometimes she never looked so 
beautiful in my eyes as when he was by. The vehemence in 
her manner became composed, and her aspect was occasionally 
so touching and even submissive, that if I could have quar¬ 
relled with him for anything, it was for not paying her more 
attention. Captain Sandford began to appear to me a most 
mistaken disbanded officer; and as I had no packets for him 
just now, and the Duke of Buckingham never mentioned his 
name, I began to eject him from my memory as an incon¬ 
venience. 

There was no such re-action in favour of Clarendon. Every¬ 
thing told against him, particularly his aspect. He would 
never speak, nor even look, if he could help it, at Lady Castle¬ 
main; and that offended my rorpance. He was alw’ays lec¬ 
turing the King on his pleasures ; and it was agreed that he 
wanted lecturing on his owm. Being slender young gentlemen, 
or not yet arrived at the time of life, or the opinions, in which 
the person is less studied, we held in horror the intemperance 
that makes fat. “ The gross knave/’ said Buckingham, 

turns himself into a shambles, and then hohls him qualified 
to talk of decency.” ’Tis the corpulentest puppy,” quoth Sir 
George Hewitt. 

Sir George, who was our fop of fops, and the prince of the 
drawling indifferent manner, then newly come up, and which 
affected to be incapable of receiving impressions but from 
something very exquisite, had lately committed himself, when 
two gentlemen were introduced to him, by saying, in his ex- 
tremest style,— “ "Which — is — which ? ” Buckingham, wrho 
laughed at everybody, friend or foe, had got hold of this ; and 
one day he and Colonel Titus got up a scene that made n^ 
roll with laughter. I'lie King had taken it into his head to 
try if wool-sacks like those used in the Hotise of Tjords woidd 
make jdeasant cushions for an apartment. He bad some made, 
that were of black velvet, laqed with gold- Bnckingham said 
they were as fat and melancholy as the Chancellor; and this 

u 2 
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remiading him of the Chancellor seated in the House, he made 
Titus put one of the sacks upon the other, witlv his head 
puffing and blowing over the top for Clarenifon ; then some¬ 
body introduced him as Sir (ioorge: Sir George Hewitt, 
permit me to bring you acquainted with his lordship the 
Chancellor, and with his lordship’s woolsack;" upon which 
thaPuke, shrugging and draw ling in the manner of Sir George, 
said, Which — is — which ? ” 

Another time his Grace, having made a heartier dinner than 
usual, threw himself back in his chair, and, putting and look¬ 
ing loftily about him, exclaimed, *Mt is amazing, sirs, the 
modern grossness of manners ! — Here, you fellow — a bottle 
out of the fifth bin : — and to-morrow', see that the sauce hath 
another ham to it—I W'as going to forget the fellow’s pre¬ 
sence, my zeal so eateth me up ; but what think you of all 
this junketing, my lord ? {herv he piiff\s) — and tliis dancing, 
Mr. T f easurer ? {here a twinge of the gout) — and this courting, 
Mr. Secretary ? No consideration preserved ; not a cook nor 
a kitchen-wench made love to in decent privacy — eavJe, 
si non caste — but real ladies and gentkwvomen, — creatures 
well bred, my Lord Duke ! of high breeding, Mr. Treasurer ! 
{pifffs); of the most engaging demeanour, Mr. Secretary ! ” 
(^blows.) 

With a succession of these jokes, lie used to convulse the 
King; and very serious jokes they turned out to tlie Chan¬ 
cellor. It is to be observed, that Jio credit was given to the 
latter for any virtues he laid claim to. ’I'he truth is, his lord- 
ship W’as honest enough not to pretimd to some of them, retro- 
ipectively. He could also be more gay and pleasant over his 
wine, than his enemies liked ; and indeed was a very agreeable 
host, having plenty of stories to relate, and a fine understand¬ 
ing, But at court, credit was given to nobody, for continency 
of any sort; and the Chanceilor, in j)retcnding to have given 
up the follies of his youth, only aggravated and embittered the 
incredulity. It w^as asserted, that he offended as much as 
anybody, with less excuse; and the candour about his youth 
WftSl only turned into a proof of it. 

One jest in particular made a great noise. It got to the 
libhapcellor’s ears, and I believe was the cause of some unlucky 
‘texpp&ssions and perversities which escaped him at that time, 
and are supposed to have hastened his overthrow. It was an 
imitation of his lordship’s passage to the Court of (Hiancery. 
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I dul not SCO it, but I heard it related by Sir Thomas Osborne 
(afterwards Lor|L Danby), who was present. The King sits 
with his com parly in a room that has two opposite doors. One 
of them is suddenly thrown open ; and there enters towards 
the other, a procession like that of the Chancellor, Titus car¬ 
rying a pair of bellows for the mace, Savile holding a bag of 
enormous dimensions for the purse ; and Buckingham coming 
behind, swelling and staring, for the great man. This scene 
W'as repeated backwards and forwards, to the endless delight of 
the spectators; and till the Queen, wdio had lately joined the 
merry-makers, was fain to bid them hold, for fear of mischief 
to the succession. 

Buckingham had generally some cant joke going forward, 
which was his favourite whim for the season ; or he had two 
or three at a time. At this period he was all for music and 
parodies. He was .ahvays parodying Shakspeare ; ami one of 
his favourite jokes against Clarendon, was to liken him to 
Falstaft*. He said that the only difference between him and 
Falstaff* was, that he was ‘‘ not j)leasant.” He was a FalstafF 
Tvithout the good fellowship, and w^as for robbing the Ex- 
che(]uer by himself. 

I’lius instead of the travellers ” robbed by Falstaff, Buck¬ 
ingham would read “ cavaliers." It was a complaint against 
Clarendon, that the old royalists could get nothing out of him 
but by bribes, wliich they were seldom rich enough to afford, 
so that the rebels and Freshyterians were advanced, while the 
King’s friends, plundered of what they had had, on all sides 
Avere left in the lurch: — 

liurkingUnm, eis Claretidoit : Doum with 'em 1 Fleece 

'em ! 

Camlierf;: “ Oh, we’re undone, both we and ours for ever.” 

Clarendon : Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are ye undone ? 

No, ye fat chuffs. IFhat I Young men must live. You 
are grand jurors, are ye ? We’ll jure ye, i’faith.” 

Where Falstaff’s pocket is picked, Buckingham turned it 
into the Chancellor’s. 

Bnekhujham. ’Tis Hyde I fast asleep behind the arras, 
and snorting like a horse.” 

Titus or Savile (acting the King) : Hark ! how hard he 
fetches breath ! Search his jiDckets. (They search.) What 
liast thou found } ” 

H 3 
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BuckingJmm: “ Nothing but papers, my lord.” 

Titus : Let’s see what they be. Read ||m.” 

Buckingham : Item, A capon, — one ana twopence. 

Item, Sauce, — two shillings. 

Item, Frontigniac, two gallons. 

Item, Lord Porn fret’s estate. 

Item, Orphan's cries, — fi’pence. 

Item, Anchovies, and Frontigniac after supper. 

Item, Betty, a penny.” 

Titus: Oh monstrous! a penn’orth of love to all this 

repletion.” 

Here the King, in his own royal person, is moved to a 
merry oath, at which Buckingham exclaims: 

“ Swear’st thou, ungracious boy ? Thou art silently carried 
away from grace. There is a devil haunts thee in the like¬ 
ness of a fat old man. A ton of man is thy companion. Why 
dost thou converse with that trunk of humours, that bolting- 
hutch of beastliness, that swoln jrarcel of dropsies, that reve¬ 
rend extortion, that grey hypocrisy, that pride and vanity in 
years.'* Where is he good but to get money and drink it.?* 
Wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon, or convey an 
estate ? 'Wherein knowing, but in craft ? Wherein crafty, 
but in all things ? ” 

Savile (acting the ('hancelior) : ‘‘ I would your Grace would 
take me with you. Whom means your grace ? ” 

Buckiugham : “ 'Phat vilianous corpulent Karl, that mis- 
leader of the King, Hyde ; that old white-headed Viscount.” 

T/fc King (speaking in his own person). “ JVly Lord, the 
man I know.” 

Buckingham : Thanks ))e to tlie Lord that thou dost, for 

then we know who will be known for the true prince, W’hom 
God preserve. Ah, sir; banish fat Hyde, and banish all 
your cares.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was lucky that I had been instructed about Miss Nelly, for 
on going to the play one night, who should be the heroine of 
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it but she herself! It was her first appearance. She was 
handsomer than^ver, and seemed as if she could be wilder, 
but tlie occasion subdued her. It now and then threw over 
her aspect a new and touching shade of timidity. 1 felt my 
love fast returning, in spite of her occupation ; and it was not 
diminished by the applauses of the theatre, or by the King's 
sending for her into his box after the play. How now,” 
said J, Mr. Ralph Esher, art thou not growing a pretty 
rascal I Yesterday thou wert becoming ashamed of the 
actress, and willing to know nothing about her. To-night, 
because peojde admire her, and a King pinches her on the 
cheek, tliou art going headlong to pay her thy respects behind 
the scenes I ” 

Accordingly, not to baulk the reasonableness of my apos¬ 
trophe, 1 went. I took care, however, to be among the last, 
when the crowd of fops and inquirers had diminished. Miss 
Gwynn (for that was her new name) spied me in a twinkling. 
She directed her cordial smile to me through a host of ad¬ 
mirers, and said, with the best air imaginable, full of modesty 
as well as regard, “ I think 1 have the honour of seeing Mr. 
Esher ; I hope he is well.” 1 went forward, and expressed 
my delight at seeing her again, under circumstances which 
made the world acquainted with lier talents ; and wdien the 
crowd had gone away, she took me into a room where she had 
to wait for Mr. Hart. The <loor was no sooner closed, than 
she said, in her former quick vray, “ May I call you Ralph, 
%vhen weTe alone ? an<l w'ill you call me Nelly ? and do you 
remember the laugh we had -when 1 first saw you ? ” 

1 \vas so pleascti, that 1 felt inclined to behave as if I were 
not so. The tenderness in lier manner looked as if J retained 
a hold on her affections, wdiile her aspect of joyous good health 
piqued me, as if 1 had had a right to see it less gay. I answered 
with the proper warmth, but immediately added, Why did 
you not let me know what you were doing ? ” 

“ Mr. \Yarmestre would not let me. He was angry with 
his wife for letting me come to see you, and perhaps he was 
right. A. little more, and neither tlie King’s page, nor the 
little actress, w'ould have known how unsuitable they were to 
eacli other.” 

She said this in such a pretty questioning manner, and with 
such an unaffected mixture of regret and congratulation, that 

11 4 
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’while I was chapprined at her not feeling the “little more” 
for myself, I could not help recollecting thifit I had failed to 
do it for her. 

I was muttering something between joke and earnest about 
faithlessness, when she cried out in her old tone of playfulness, 
“ Not a morsel of it! Nobody has been faithless ; nor ” 
(added she, laughing, and half shutting her arch eyes) “ faith¬ 
ful either, as far as 1 can see. Lord bless me, Mr. Esher, 
actresses have not all the faithlessness in the world to them¬ 
selves. Courts and king’s pages have a little bit of it. Arc 
you almiys no ? ” 

She uttered this last sentence in a low voice, coming close 
to me, and mimicking her own manner so perfectly at our 
first interview, that both of us were thrown into our old fit of 
laughter. 

“ And now, Mr. Esher,” said she, “ being so faithful, you 
are impatient to know about Miss llundolph t ” 

“ JSIisB Randolph ! ” cried I, with new astonishment; “ how 
can you know any thing about her t ” 

“ Ah ! — you see ! ” cried Nelly : — “ Well, you must 
knotv, in the first jdace, that Miss Wunnestre came to see vou j 
secondly, ladies talk ; and thirdly. Miss Randolph’s father died, 
and the care of her was transferred to Mrs. Warincstre. SJie 
remained with us but a little while, and whither she has gone 
I know not.” 

It W'as with some trepidation I asked after Miss Randolph's 
health. “ Oh, she seemed very well, ’ said Miss tlwynn, “ and 
was as gentle and pleasant as a iamb; so you did not break 
her heart, you monster.” 

W’ill it be believed, that in the very midst of the relief ami 
the unequivocal deliglit which 1 felt at hearing of this young 
lady’s ’welfare, a pang of mortified self-love came over me, in 
thinking that my loss had not made her a little more wretched 
I hastened to get rid of the unworthy feeling, and turned the 

discourse to the inerrv creature before me. 

•> 

She then tokl me of iter situation and prospects; how kind 
,JVIr; sHart had been to her, in giving her an education, and 
plow he had been her second love, tliough she had not thought 
j^roper to let me know it. 

■ Your second,” said I, “ Miss Warmestre ! — I beg pardon. 
Miss Gwynn ! — 1 beg pardon, dear Nelly! Wliy, you are 
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more faithless than a king^'s page. And pr’ythee who was the 
first ? ” 

“My first!” returned Nelly, with great seriousness,— 
“ but you won’t mention it, Mr. Esher,—I beg pardon, 
Mr. Ralph,—I beg pardon, dear Ralph,” (and here the giddy 
creature laugherl, and patted me on the cheek);—“but indeed” 
(and here she resumed her seriousness) “ 1 would not have 
anybody know it, not even yourself, if you had not been 
almost as much in love as I was; — but ray first love, you 
must know, was a link-boy !” 

A what!” 

'Tis very true,” said she, “ for all the frightfulness of 
your v'hat; and a very good sold he was, too, poor Dick I and 
had the heart of a gentleman, (lod knows what has become 
of him ; but when 1 last saw him, he said he W'ould humbly 
love me to his dying ilay; and if I ought to think myself 
faithless to anybody, ah—but no matter for that, — I believe 
he loved me so much, that I could not love him enough in 
return; for he used to say that 1 must luive been a lord’s 
daughter for my beauty, and that I ought to ride in my coach, 
and he behaved to me as if 1 did. Do you know who my 
mother was, Mr. Esher 't ” 

“ 1 have heard.” 

“ Why then you have heard right. I’ll be sworn.* Well, 
Ricliard would light me and my mother home to our lodgings 
in Lewkner’s Lane, after %ve had sold our oranges, as if we 
had been ladies of the land. He said he never felt easy for 
tlie evening till he liad asked me how I did ; then he went 
gaily about his work; and if lie saw us housed at night, he 
slept like a prince.” 

“ A great heart may be in a lowly station,” said I, trying 
to reconcile my dignity to a story which the glimpses I had 
had of love induced me to think better of than I supposed: 
“ Shakspeare, himself, they say, was a link-boy.” 

“ And Cardinal Wolsey the sou of a butcher,” said Nelly ; 
“ and Sir Christopher Minns, the great admiral, has a father 
living who is a shoemaker. Mr. Hart told me a great msmy 
of those things, and that is why I took a liking to him. But 
lord ! how disconsolate you look, Mr. Esher; won’t you take 
a chair } ” 

The union of these two fancies made me laugh. She 
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laughed heartily at iny laughing, and then said, shaking her 
head, Ah, there’s nobody loved better than poor I^ick. I’ll 
tell you, Mr, Esher, the first time 1 thought he should have 
been a gentleman born, was when he came, blushing and 
stammering,—he, a blackguard boy, too, as he was,— and 
drew out of his pocket a pair of worsted stockings, wliich he 
had bought for ray naked feet. Neither of us wore stockings; 
but it was bitter cold weather; and 1 had chilblains, which 
made rae hobble about till I cried. So what does poor Richard, 
but work like a horse, and buy me these worsted stockings. 
My mother bade l^ie let him put them on, and so I did, and 
his warm tears fell on my chilblains; and he said he should 
be the happiest lad on earth if the stockings did me any good. 
Ah! they make all their lovers to be kings and generals, but 
the most loving voice 1 ever heard on the stage is Mr. Hart’s, 
when he plays Othello; and tlie first time I heard it, it 
reminded me of Dick Smith's, when lie put the stockings on, 
I told Mr. Hart so, too, and he said 1 paid him tlie greatest 
compliment he ever had in his life ; and he is a very clever, 
knowing man, is Mr. Hart—the King says so, and so does 
everybody.” 

1 do not know whether the jade instinctively enlisted the 
royal judgment on her side, in order to give my better feelings 
their play, but I talked so well about Richard Smith, tliat she 
was pleased to say it was well she had not told me the story 
before. I used to fancy, Mr. Eslier,” said she, “■ that you 
cared about as much for me as I had done for half a dozen 
yomig gentlemen players. Don't be frightened — there's 
nothing in it; but 1 begin to think 1 might have got you into 
trouble.” 

So saying, the giddy creature twirled me with her hand, 
and was in the act of singing and laughing, and Hying me 
round and round, when her guardian, Mr. Hart, came into his 
room, to take her liome. He bowed to me, and said with 
great good humour, Well, Miss Gwymi, 1 guess 1 have the 
honour of seeing Mr. Esher.” 

“ Yes, dear Mr. Hart,” said Nelly; and Mr. Eslier is 
fmrpaticDt for his supper, for he and 1 have danced ourselves 
,|||to devouring appetite.” 

i 1 was going to protest I had not thought of trespassing 
upon Mr. Hart’s hospitality, when he gave me to understand. 
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in the politest manner, that these gaieties were a matter Of 
course wherever Miss Gwynn was concerned, and that nothing 
was more agreeaide to him than to see her pleased, adding 
something about the honour which I must do him at all times 
by my company. At this especial moment, however,” said 
he, we are all demanded elsewhere, for I come express from 
n>y Lady C’astlemain, to fetch both Miss Gwynn and Mr. 
Esher to her apartments in Whitehall, the young actress being 
then and there to repeat one of her scenes, and the gentleman 
to wait upon his Majesty. There are more ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen assembled, ami wo have no time to lose.” 

Lady (-astlemain, then, had seen me go behind the scenes, 
or had heard of my doing so; the new actress was in request, 
and her ladyship had taken this opportunity of indulging me 
in iny favourite wish of waiting on the royal person. 

Circumstances had often enabled me to follow others into 
Ins Majesty’s presence. I was encouraged by this friend and 
by that, and his Majesty seemed pleased to notice me, especi¬ 
ally when Miss Stewart was present. But I had never yet 
officiated in ray character as under cupbearer. 

W'e found a larger company than I expected. The King 
had brought with him the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of 
Arran, Mr. Jermyn, and others, expressly to see the new little 
actress, who was desired to commence forthwith, as if the play 
had been continued. 1 took my station inside the door of the 
supper room, which was open ; and the fears I had entertained 
of being seen in com])any w'ith my former mistress, and joked 
at in consequence, vanished as if I had been nobody. Every 
face was so absorbed in the new performer, that I almost 
began to think her a grc'ater })ersonage than myself. 

“ Charming little Nelly,” as they called her, repeated some 
of the dialogue in which she had been acting, Mr. Hart assisting 
her ; and she received unbounded applause. She then danced 
a new French dance, and sang a new h>ench song with English 
words to it; and the applause redoubled. Miss Stewart was 
not j)resent: already there was a talk of her presence not being 
so muj^h wished for, by reason of the charming little ballad- 
singer. Lady Castlemain, however, seemed resolved that the 
diversion to Miss Stewart's disadvantage should not go farther 
than was proper, for she insisted on treating Miss Gwynn as a 
child. “Is she not a merry child.?” said she ; and after the 
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performancej it was, “ Come hither, child ; the King has a 
box of comfits for thee: so saying, she put the box in his 
Majesty’s hand, who gave it my fair friend accordingly, and 
thus, by her ladyship’s manoeuvring, the pat vouchsafed by 
the royal hand had a look extremely paternal. 

’Tis a pretty child!” said the Countess; “ is it not won¬ 
derful she can act so well ? ” 1 have seen many act worse,” 

observed Buckingham, and a great deal older ; ” whicli raised 
a laugh, for nothing was said at court but was supposed to have 
two meanings.” 

Said Arran, to somebody who stood next him, “ Her 
ladyship will overdo this infancy if she doesn’t have a care. 
The King will see more babies in the girl’s eyes than 
she looks for.” For my part, 1 could not help fancying 
there was still more in her ladyship’s tactics than the room 
discerned. 

His Majesty and the Duke of llichmond complimented 
Mr. Hart on the talents of his protegee. They were talking 
together, and Nelly was standing very prettily under the criti¬ 
cism of the ladies, when I lieard Arran’s friend say to him, 
“ This is the little girl, is it not, that speaks as she thinks ? 
’Tis a pity they leave out so rare a gift.” ’Fore George, 
’tis well thought on,” said Arran, and went round to liis 
brother. I saw him tap the Earl on the shoulder, who turned 
about, and they whispered. Ossory smiled, and shook his 
head. Arran started off to Buckingham, who looked aghast 
for an instant, then laughed and rubbed ids bunds, and pro¬ 
ceeded with the notion to the King. The King shrugged his 
shoulders, but laughed too; and then called for Nelly to come 
to him. • 

VV^iiat is it?” cried everybody. 

Is it true, my dear, vdiat they tell me,” said the good- 
natured Prince, “ that you sneak as you think ? AFhy, how 
came you to court ? ” 

“Mr. Hart brought me, sir:” (a laugh) — “Oh, I see 
what you mean,” added Nelly ; ami sl'ie laughed too: “ I beg 
your Majesty’s pardon; but your kindness takes aw^y iny 
senses, 1 think.” 

“ You are a good girl,” said the King, much pleased with 
'this ingenuousness; “ perhaps 1 may venture to bid you tell 
&ie, what you think of us all now,—at this instant ? ” 
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Oh, sir/' returned she, I have no thought, but of my 
happiness and <»f my fear.” 

Brava !” said Arran's friend ; ^‘^she could not have said it 
better, had she studied a month. Yet what is she but a poor 
half-taught little stroller.^ This it is to speak as one feels.” 

1 did not know whether to be more mortified at this speech, 
or more thankful;—but the King's voice diverted my re* 
flections. 

“ M'ell,” said his Majesty, —but what ? But away, my 
dear, pr’ylhee:” (patting her head) ‘‘^’tis a head that will do 
us no harm.” 

Tile homage paid to the royal jest gave Nelly a little more 
time. She said, her hut meant nothing, except that she could 
have no hut if she wished it, at such a time. She thought 
nothing of anybody, just then : except tlnit surely all the ladies 
were very handsome, and all the gentlemen very kind.” 

Good again,” said the King; “and J’ll be sworn she 
thinks it too, and for the reason she gives us.” Lady Castle- 
main seemed inclined to ask a question or two, but to fear it, 
h.avii'.g had a specimen of Nelly before. There was a world 
of jesting and deprecation going on among the ladies. 

M'liat’s aw this ye tell us !” cried the Earl of Lauderdale, 
sputtering his Scotch with his great tongue: Truth an' 
innocence come to court! and in the guise o’ a stage-playing 
lassie!” And with these wonls, and a sneer in every one of 
them, he thrust his great heavy face close down to Nelly’s. 

Nelly started. “ The Lord be good unto us !” cried she, 
staring and jerking back. 

A roar of laughter announced the defeat of the Earl’s move¬ 
ment. AVht’ther the jade was in jest or earnest, or a mixture 
of both, the effect was the same. Lauderdale’s uncouth visage 
gave to tlie exclamation the whole force of truth. He started 
hack himself, muttering with genuine rage, Curse the little 
cpiean ! 1 could wreng her neck.” 

His lordship’s mishap put an end to the desire of the spec¬ 
tators to seek further. The new actress was dismissed with 
applause ; and the majority of the visitors taking their leave, 
tl'.e Knig sat down with a select party to supper. 

The party consisted chiefly of ladies. They were not all as 
beautiful as Nelly, in the vivacity of the moment, had reason 
to think them ; but for the most part they were undoubtedly 
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sjp^ and Nelly’s reputation for truth did not aulSer. The least 
handsome person there was the Duchess of Buckingham, the 
daughter of Fairfax; who seemed but too likely a representa¬ 
tive of the sturdiness and want of grace in the republican party. 
But she looked good-natured, and little disposed to mortify 
herself widi grave thoughts. Her body indeed was as little 
mortified as need be. I had not seen her before, her Grace 
having been on a visit to her father during my stay at the 
Duke’s. I thought she was as glad to get into merry com¬ 
pany again, as the best,—fidgetting, and making herself com¬ 
fortable between the King and the Duke of Richmond, with 
an air of jolly expectancy. 

Buckingham was there, Lord and Lady Falmouth, Buck- 
hurst, Horton, Shepherd and others; enough to furnish an 
overflow of wit; Jind, what with the lights, the dresses, the 
beautiful faces, and a table sparkling with silver and roses, I 
felt as if I had been promoted to be cupbearer of the gods. 

What, then, have 1 to say of the discourse ? Nothing ; 
except that it turned upon speaking one’s mind, and became 
very edifying. I had ceased to be surprised at conversation, 
which, to say the truth, would have been very surprising to 
anybody not intimate with his Majesty's society; but I was 
so anxious to discharge my office properly, so attentive to the 
royal thirst, and so conscious of the little jovial butler, who 
undertook to supply me "with nudges, and admonish me of 
times and seasons, that although 1 had little to do, 1 found 
myself in a state of incompetency to any thing else. 1 could 
only resolve not to behave like a clown; that is to say, not to 
stand staring at every pretty^ace that spoke ; and, saving the 
royal presence, I was scarcely sensible of any thing upon earth, 
except that Lady Castlemain was a viipnderful woman, and 
that the tips of ray ears seemed to be getting redder and 
redder. 


CHAPTER X. 

Hitherto my life at court had been nothing but rose-colour. 
Few inquiries were made respecting me, when 1 first came. 
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I was of an ancient family ; was enabled to cut a good appear¬ 
ance, by reason of certain jewels that I had received, without 
trenching upon my income; and as I made good use of the 
money that remained, was good-tempered, sang and danced, 
and was ready for any frolic (for in that respect one extreme 
followed close with me upon another), I might reckon myself 
a general favourite. The reputation of a mistress was not 
wanting ; nor did I lose any thing of it by being secret as to 
the person. I shall say nothing of it even here ; nor disclose, 
whether in fact there was any such person or not. There 
were but two individuals, both females, from whom I had no 
secrets : one of them, because I thought myself bound in gra¬ 
titude to conceal nothing, whether positive or negative; the 
other, because circumstances rendered it impossible for me tO 
have a concealment on this particular point, if I would. And 
the latter was one of the most thorough kind-hearted persons, 
in her w^ay, that T ever knew; and would bave .fdught as hard 
to keep a secret close, as she would have fought little on any 
other subject of controversy, not enjoined to a like delicacy. 
I am writing of a delicate era ; and am told that I must reckon 
upon more readers than I looked for. So in spite of a joke 
of my friend Shepherd, who said that Horace must have been 
a man of a very confined ambition, virgivihus piteriaqiie canto: 
all I shall add is, that imaginary mistresses being as much in 
request in those times as real ones, and imaginary names being 
allowed in the drinking of healths, I had a cant joke that used 
to get me off admirably; which w^as the giving some sesqui¬ 
pedalian appellation and proposing a glass for each letter, 
according to the ancient custom. Nobody had mistresses with 
such long names as I had; nor was Lucy or Ohloris allowed, in 
my time, at the groom’s or page’s table. 11 was always Clorinda 
and Lucinda. This took so well, that the King was pleased to 
remind me of it several years afterwards, when his Majesty 
became fonder of drinking than he had been, and he then re¬ 
adopted it. Barbara was stretched into Barbarina, after the 
Italian fashion; Anne into Nannette, and Margaret into 
Margharetina. (Iramraont, who liked to run to the height of 
every thing, and to add to what he did not originate, was 
nearly the death of the royal table, by proposing, one night, 
to drink all the names of a French lady of his acquaintance ; 
which were no less than six; upon which other ladies of the 
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same nation followed ; and the French got a new victory over 
us. It was a Nox Mirabilis, was that night; for by the same 
token, the Count, at two o’clock in the morning, won his great 
game at push-pin, of the Duke of Buckingham. 

But my improvements in Bacchanalian grace were not con¬ 
fined to things nominal. I beg leave to say, that it was I 
who first revived the ancient custom of decorating wine-glasses 
with flowers, and drinking claret through odorous circlets of 
myrtle, roses, and jasmin. I had a party, that evening, of 
Buckhurst, Sedley, Horton, Harry Nevile, and Fanshawe. 
Betty Morice came as Lalagc ; nor were other fair fingers 
wanting to tie our roses; and Fanshawe said, that he believed 
Sir Richard*^ himself would have been glad for once to riot />/ 
impropria perwnd, and enjoy a feast so truly Horatian. I 
say nothing of my inventions in sword-knots and shoulder- 
knots; though if anybody says that he invented the Chaine 
ii'Amour, or .the Tassel-Gentle (with silver bells in it), I must 
observe, that the proclamation of seventy-nine does not hinder 
gentlemen from crossing the w'ater.f 

But there were two discoveries, of winch nothing shall 
induce me to give up the glory. The first is, the invention of 
artifieial grapes and vine-leaves, wliich I had the honour of 
adding to the stock of ornaments worn by the iailies, flowers 
having been the only artificial wear of the kind up to tliat 
epoch; and secondly, I beg leave to have it made knoM ii, that 
it was I, Sir Ralph Esher, of Hethering Bower, in the county 
of Surrey, Baronet, then only in my squirehood, but of ripe 
years, that did first think of, institute, and cause to be made, 
those invisible little bottles of water, into which tlie stalks of 
real flowers being cunningly conveyed, the said flowers were, 
and are now enabled, however worn, to retain their fri-shness 
a whole evening, to the eternal wonder of the uninitiated, and 
honour of me their preserver. 

But who is to wonder that a genius like this, applauded 
too and encouraged by such high and fair persons, should 
suddenly find evil mixed with his good, and envy gnawing at 
his solid fame ? Going to Mr. Killigrew’s one morning, to 
show him a new satire on the Dutch, I saw hanging up over 

• Sir Uicliarcl Fanshawe, doubtless the translator ; to whom this gentleman we 
presume was a kinsman— Edit. 
t To light duels. — Edit. 
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the spot T usually occupied in the common room, a lady's fea¬ 
ther hanging from a certain description of cap ; and over it, 
on a fair paper, written these words: — 

Sic itur ad astra.* 1 

Not knowing who w'as the perpetrator of this inscription, 
nor being able, with many questions, to discover (for they had 
most invincible faces, in those times, at a lie), I hung up in 
the i>ublic view, and upon a nail not appropriated to anybody^ 
a sword valiantly draw'ii, with the reply following: — 

Sic Jj<;htur in castra.+ 

After this I had no more such quips. Kit Musgrave, in a 
great passion, took down the cap and feather; and so 1 took 
down the sword. But 1 was not so easy in my condition a 9 > 
before. The harmony of it was interrupted. I suspected 
this person and that, and probably could not help showring 
my suspicion ; others used to talk of it, not always plea¬ 
santly ; and I began to think it rvould be necessary to insult 
somebody. 

The truth is, I dare say, that I had not been able to refrain 
from giving myself a few airs; but I was really so good- 
humoured, and we most of us had such a sprinkling of the 
coxcomb in our compositions, that nothing but bad blood 
would have thought of such aii attack upon me. I now, for 
the first time, began to see something mock-heroical in my 
adventure of the plume: 1 was angry at not having been in¬ 
troduced at court on the strength of my own merits, or for 
some proper achievement. 

Killigrew laughed ready to burst, when I told him of the^e 
fancies. ‘‘ Faith,” said he, “ Ralph, now you have done it 1 
Some proper achievement, quotha ! And where are the proper 
acliicvcments that have brought all these gentlemen to court, 
or got them their honours ? Let them bring out their 
’scutcheons of pretence, and their foolscaps of maintenance; 
and yours, Rval})h, shall l>e among the first, with the lady’s 
featlier in it. Let me see — Chi. nn (lira, come mngne si fa? 
as they say in Italy. You remeuiber that grave-looking 
gentleman the other day, who bowed so politely to my Lady 

Tims mount we the skies. t Thus camps wc surprise. 

I 
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Castkmain, and then went and kissed her child, when she had 
done with it. Oh,, oh !—you blush, I see, to think how he 
got his title ! Well, you simpleton, then there is another 
earl, he that was not an hundred miles oft' the King's person 
the other night at her ladyship’s supper. If Bab May be not 
an earl next, it will not be his fault. He has produced as 
many fair titles ; or Mrs. Russell swears falsely as well as 
grievously. Then Elliot—do you know how Elliot’s father 
got his title ? "Why truly, because he deserved to be hung. 
The old court fined him a good swinging sura for killing a 
man ; but w'anting his service afterwards, they were too poor 
to refund, and so they made him a knight. Your Duke — I 
need not tell you about your Duke. He is a Duke, to be 
sure, because his father was one, which is meritorious ; but 
the father became a Duke, not because he had done so great a 
thing as pick up a lady’s feather, but because he knew how to 
wear a feather of his own. The rogue dressed himself into a 
dukedom. Of scandals I say nothing. Stick we to real 
achievements. Fielding married velvet-cap's sister, and so he 
became Earl Denbigh. St. Albans is an Earl, because he 
married an old woman; and Orrery, because he was kind 
enough not to be able to kill us all in his friend Oliver's time. 
Then, Sir Winston Churchill hath an achievement, called a 
daughter; the Duke hath incorporated it into his own arnrs. 
You know ^ Okey’s little chaplain’ (as they cidl him), who is 
so busy now ? He has a title, and offices, and God knows 
how many thousand pounds besides, by reason of his being 
despised by everybody for a traitor and hypocrite ; nor can 
even his five mistresses help him to a good name. But he is 
useful, you rogue ; so we de.spise and pay him. Now you are 
only innocent and agreeable, Ralph, and must needs have a 
conscience; and so you have an ill-paid little salary, on which 
you give pretty suppers. These, however, wdll get you into 
debt; so there are hopes of you. Nay, sir, I doubt you will 
be a very pretty rascal in time. Why didn’t you have a 
mother of the name of Barlow, and get born over seas ? You 
dance w'ell enough. You might have been a Duke ere this, 
and not had a word to say for yourself; and then nobody 
would have grudged you the feathers of all the turtles in 
Christendom.” 

I had never seen Killigrew’s serious face look so grim as it 
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did now. He was a man of great wit and fancy, and of a life 
as little correct as any ; but there was much vigour in his 
character. He would fain have seen us active men all the 
mt)rning, and then paid us with jokes and wine the rest of the 
day. The whole family of the Killigrews were remarkable. 
They came, like tlie Bacons and (Cecils, from one of the 
famous daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke. Sir Robert, the 
fatber, bad abilities, and so had Sir Peter. There was Sir 
Robert’s son, William, chamberlain to the Queen, a man of a 
sweet temper, of most entertaining though grave discourse, 
ami a fine play-wright. Then came his brother Henry the 
doctor, another play-wrigjit, since bt'come a preacher, and an 
excellent one—such a one, like Dr. Earle, as would make any 
man in love with an established church, if all its preachers 
were as pleasant and charitable. And then there’s my pretty 
Nanny, whom I have danced on my knee an hundred times; 
a horn }'aintress and ]>oetess, as I have heard Mr. Hailes and 
Mr. Drytlen both testify, ami with a temper as sweet as a nut. 
Tisis is the doctor’s daughter. Finally, not to mention Captain 
Harry, tny friend’s son, whose father let him run riot, out of a 
notion that such indulgence was kind and did good in the end 
(and Hal had plenty both of wit and wdldness, God knows), 
there Avas the Avitt’est of them all. 'I'oin KilHgrew, of ever 
facetious memory, my friend himself, upon the very strength 
of Avhose Christian name, every Tom seems to take himself 
for a ple.isant fellow. ’Die public had a notion that he was a 
mere droll a.ui buffoon, and they dubbed him King’s jester.” 
Ho said more good things, grave as Avell as gay, and gaA'e the 
King more good advice than any man who came near him, 
except Earl(‘ and Southampton (for ('larendon spoilt his ad¬ 
monitions with his pride, and lay open to too many quips in 
the stomach). The story of KilligreAv’s jest about Cromwell 
has been ill told. He did not go into the King’s presence 
dressed like a pilgrim ; upon Avhich the King cried out, 
“ How noAv !” and then there Avas a fine ready-made answer, 
and such-like mechanical nonsense. Tom did not prepare his 
jokes in that way, nor hazard the looking like a fool. The 
truth is this. There was a masquerade, in which Tom was 
dressed like a pilgrim. It was at a time Avhen there was a 
very general sense of the ill posture of affairs, and a strong 
regret that the King would not apply his own abilities to the 

1 2 
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settlement of them. A grotip of the masqueraders were talk¬ 
ing of it, and Tom had been so moved by what was said, that 
on the King's coming up and breaking the circle, his Majesty, 
who was dressed like a knight-errant, asked him, Well, 
Pilgrim, whither goest ? ” To hell,” said Killigrew, between 
jest and anger. ‘‘What for?” quoth the King. To get 
Oliver, the scoundrel, to come and do business for us, since 
honest men will not mind it for themselves.” There was a 
sudden silence, which made the King pause in his laughter ; 
but he recovered in a moment, hit Tom on the shoulder with 
his glove, and said, Don't tell the King, or he’ll bid yon go 
for a fool.” It was in a similar spirit, a year or two after¬ 
wards, that he said another thing which has become public. 
Mr. Cowley told me he overheard it himself, to his great sur¬ 
prise and admiration. The King, vexed with a report that 
was just brought him of some cunning projects that had 
failed, was saying that he began to be of my Lord Bacon's 
opinion, namely, that open Avays Avore the best in politics as 
well as journeys ; and that for aught that he saw to the con¬ 
trary, the simple men, as they called them, outwitted the 
double dealers. He had a mind to send for this person and 
that — meaning some friends of the late Bishop of Salisbury. 

If you are for a simple man, sir,” said Killigrew, “ I knoAA'' 
as shreAvd a simpleton as any going, and one that woidd serve 
your Majesty's turn, better than any you haA^e named, provided 
his occupation permitted him.” “ AV^hat may that 1)0 ?” said 
the King. Love-making, sir. He is a common lovc-inaker, 
one Charles Stuart; but so Avitty, that whenever I see him, I 
long to make him King of England.” *M*shaw!” said 
Charles, “ I believe my ])eopIe think I could spiii the globe, if 
I would. And so, Mr. Cowley,” said he, turning to the poet. 

Sir William Temple is right, and the pome-wat<’r, for the 
true hortulan culture, as Mr. Evelyn has it, far surpasses the 
queening?” And hereupon his Majesty fell into a jwofound 
discourse on pippins. 

These freedoms with the King were of old standing. There 
W'as a pleasant story of old Lord Cottington, which Hyde has 
been heard to relate, and the particulars of which were told me 
by a gentleman Avho Avas on the spot. The King, during bis 
stay abroad, was going to make Mr. Wyndham Secretary of 
State, for no better reason than that his mother had been the 
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royal nurse, Cottington went to his Majesty, and begged his 
attention for a few moments to the merits of a worthy person 
of his acquaintance, for whom he had to solicit a favour. 

Let us have 'em, my Lord,” said the King, and you 
know if I can oblige the man, I will. It is not money, I 
hope ? ” 

“ Nay, sir, had it been money,” answered the Lord Trea¬ 
surer, “ 1 should have begged a little for myself, to give some 
colour to my title, not to mention other reasons, which (God 
be praised) occasionally make everybody merry, but the baker. 
It is a much lighter matter on which I corne to your Majesty, 
though of great important to the poor man.” 

Who is he, Cottington ? ” returned the King ; a poor 
man not wanting money is a marvel 1 would fain be ac¬ 
quainted with. He is the only wild fowl of bis species, and 
must partake of the nature of the bird of paradise, which, 
they say, lives upon air. Pray let him take me along with 
him.” 

“ Your Majesty,” resumed Cottington, “ has hit wonderfully 
upon two points in the man’s fortune: one that concerns his 
present estate, and one that touches, it is to he hoped, upon 
his future. Sir, it is of Mr. Wood, an old falconer of his late 
Majesty, w’hose humble petition I have now to make know'n to 
you. He is a man extremely well versed in his art, having 
followed it from his youth upw'ards, to the great content of 
his late blessed Majesty, and, I believe 1 may add, of his 
Majesty’s successor.” 

Old W'ood ! ” said the King ; I knew him well; and a 
good brisk old fellow he was. He would toss up a lure in a 
second, that one might have taken for a partridge oneself,” 

“ ^Yell, sir, he can do as much now. I do not believe 
there is a man of his art breathing, who is better acquainted 
with the quality and mettle of his hawks, or more thoroughly 
experiencetl in all wliich they affect, or whatsoever suits their 
individual natures. He seems to know what sort of relish 
to give their food, by the very feel of their beaks under his 
linger.” 

“ He must be a proper falconer, indeed,” said the King, 

Truly is be, sir; and as his knowledge, so is his care. 
No man waters or bathes bis hawks with more—1 had almost 
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said, fatherly attention ; nor feeds, and looks to their cleaning, 
with a more happy result.” 

Nay, he's something like the son of a hawk, if you come 
to that,” said Charles. “ His own beak, I suppose, by one of 
Sir Kenelm’s sympathies, helps him to a knowledge and con¬ 
sideration of all other beaks.” 

** A shrewd tjuip, i’faith,” said Cottington, laughing; and 
a pity it is that Sir Kenelm, with his stately discourses, heard 
it not. But, sir, to be serious with regard to this poor man : 
money is not his most pressing want; if it were, he would 
forego the mention of it, like a good subject; but he is mightily 
desirous of being serviceable to youiijIViajesty in another way ; 
and therefore, in pursuance of what I have partly stated, T 
must add, that there is not a better caterer or coper of his 
birds, ’twixt this and the Land’s End ; none that can cut a 
pounce with a more masterly nicety, or better provide against 
dulness and overgro\vth in the beak. He is, furthermore, one 
of those who scorn to have too many fowls on hand, being as 
active as a youth in taking them in due season; and for re¬ 
claiming and keeping his hawks on the fist, I never met, not 
only with his equal, but with any man who could stand by 
him.” 

Well, my Lord,” said the King, I know your love of 
the sport, and fully credit your zeal in behalf of the fowler; 
and now what is it 1 am to do ? for you know, these are not 
the times or places for adding to the list of our servants ; nine- 
tenths of whom, as it is, have nothing to do.” 

“ ’Tis true, sir,” rejdied Cottington, “ but if your Majesty 
will pardon my zeal in behalf of an old brother sportsman, to 
whom I have been indebted for many a day's jollity, 1 may 
take the freedom of remitiding you, that there is a vacancy iu 
the list of your Majesty’s chaplains, the filling up of which 
with the name of my honest friend would make the poor man 
happy for life.” 

‘‘The list of chaplains, my Lord Treasurer!” exclaimed 
the King: “surely — 1 would not stand ujk)!! niceties — but 
a chaplain and a falconer—’’ 

« Forgive me, dear my liege,” interrupted Cottington, with 
imperturbable gravity, “ but knowing your liberality in such 
matters, and hearing from persons of good credit that your 
Majesty was about to confer the secretaryship of state on 
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worthy Mr. ^Vyndhamj, I thought I would make a bold face, 
and lose no time in endeavouring at some preferment for the 
no less deserving Mr. Wood. He will soon learn to read, if 
in truth he does not possess that accomplishment already, for 
I think I have seen him perusing an almanack : ami in the 
progress of a few days, I doubt not he will be quite as able to 
further your Majesty’s interests in the way I speak of, as Mr. 
Wyndham in his more exalted station.” 

The King, at this discourse, is said to have looked more 
disconcerted than he had shown himself on more trying oc- 
cavsions. He blushed, then laughed, then blushed again, and 
finally settled the pretensions of both Mr. Wyndham and Mr. 
Wood, by observing, Odsfish! my Lord, you have dealt me 
a hard knock; but 1 suppose it was out of love, seeing that I 
was going to do a foolish thing; and so I’ll not be so foolish 
as to ])ersist in it. No more ou’t, an you love me. And now 
1 mind me, Cottington, tlie (Chancellor and I mean to come 
and dine with you to-morrow, in order to drink to all our 
reformations.” 

This was a hit at (Cottington. for his reputation of being 
but a poor host, not very willing to bring out his wine; but 
as he was an attentive good servant, more willing to entertain 
his master than any one else, and, above all, was u man of great 
shrewdness and wit, and very apt to he in the right, all went 
merrily the next day ; esj^ecially as the King had the pleasure 
of seeing both his Chancellor and his Treasurer, the two sages 
of his court, all but under the table. 

To return to my narrative, Killigrew, though an honest 
fellow, may perhaps have spoken of some of these titled gentle¬ 
men with a degree of bitterness, in consc<jnence of his having 
no title himself. He had followed tlie King in hi» fortunes, 
for better, for worse, and surely deservetl it more than half 
tlie Knights whom his Majesty created ; but I have observed 
more than once, that if people will gratify kings for nothing, 
they are in general very reailily permitted to do so. Tom 
said nothing about it, and Tom he remained. 1 will not 
swear that the King did not wince a little sometimes ; and 
that those who expect titles of any sort, had better deal in 
nothing but praises ; that is to say, unless they are considerable 
enough to be of use in the way of money, or to commit high 
treason. Be this as it may, Tom di<l not make an end by 
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pelting his Majesty with libels, as some did. He had an 
excuse as well as a hit for him, to the last. 

I was much comforted by what Killigrew said, touching 
the subject of achievements; but still 1 did not feel so con¬ 
fident as I had done; and it was with great relief that I heard 
of volunteers going to sea against the Dutch, and that I might 
he one of them. The king gave me his permission. Lord 
Arran spoke to the Duke himself about it, and 1 was enrolled 
immediately among his Highness’s volunteers, so that 1 might 
be considered, for the time, as belonging to his court. 1 
thought that Buckingham did not like it. His Grace indulged 
in his usual raillery on the subject. Sir George Hewit hap¬ 
pened to be with him. 

Why, what has made thee in such a hurry, Ralph, to get 
shot?” said the Duke. “ Has thy mistress put a sugar-plum 
in somebody else’s mouth ? or hast thou discovered that she 
grows fat in thine absence ? ” 

1 said that 1 wished to be stirring, and get a name, like 
other young men. 

“What, like Scipio Africanus?” returned Buckingham. 
‘^Or like a puppy, that scampers about,” queth Sir tieorge, 
'^and is called P’risk ! (’ornprehend me, Ralph,'* contitiued 
the Baronet; 1 mean not to speak oftensively ; but to show 

thee the superfluousness of thy excessive love of action.” 

I’he Duke’s reference to the noble Roman had a tloublc 
meaning; for Lady Oastlemain had a black footboy, whom 
they called Scipio Africanus, famous for hopping with a salver 
hither and thither, as if he was frightened. 

I shall set myself more on a level with these gentry, thought 
1, by a lift in my fortunes ; and tlien will 1 speak like one 
of the ancient stock of the Eshers. For the jnesent, I was 
content to parry their facetiousness, with a philosopliy that 
could have cut their throats. 

“ Nay,” s.aid the Duke, “ far be it from me to obstruct thy 
cognomen. I'he Eshers are to vacate, eh? and thou rejectest 
the other ancients. Weil ; as thou art too mwlest to share 
with the African, thou shalt be called Ranulphus Batavinus.” 

“ Keep the Dutch off,” said Sir George, “ and no apjxdlatioa 
will be too great for daring to defile thy fingers with the tar¬ 
paulins. There have been herrings in the atmosphere during 
the whole of this east wind ; so thou hast no time to lose,” 
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All the perfumes of Amboyna,*' said the Duke, getting 
into his favourite parodies, “ will not] sweeten them, by this 
hand ! No, they the rather—what is it, Esher?—will 

‘ Tho multitudinous seas Batavinnise, 

Making the salt, one herring-pond.’ ” 

“^’Tis marvellous to me,” quoth Sir George, “"how they 
can have the face to fight with gentlemen. ’I'is like a parcel 
of cheesemongers rampant! an insurrection of chandlers’ shops! 
I hope you go to war, with your Hungary water in your 
hand.” 

“ 1 am afraid,” said I, “ Opdain is hardly devil enough to 
tack about for a jierfume, even if it were eau-d^inge. Van 
'JVoinp, my Lord, did not care for a smelling-bottle, when he 
cracked lllake’s cabin-windows.” 

Ah, but they had no perfumes in Cromwell’s time,” re¬ 
turned Ilewit; the experiment has never been tried., I 
remember when I was a boy, 1 used to hear a man in a little 
black cap read out of a great book ; and then 1 heard some¬ 
thing about an angel, who put a devil to flight with an odour.” 

“ Yes, but ’tw’as a fish odour,” said the Duke; ‘‘ the very 
thing with which these heavy clierubim are coming against us.” 

“ So it was,” replied Sir Cieorge, “ I have the cursedest 
memory:—w'ell,” continqed the Baronet (who like a proper 
sovereign coxcomb, affected a bantering superiority to the 
follies he cultivateil), ‘^if 1 had the settling of this affair, most 
certainly I should not think of troubling myself with the 
Dutch watermen. 1 should send the constable, water-bailiff, 
or what d ye call him, to tell 'em to go.” 

Hereupon Sir Cieorge showed his white teetli ; and all of us 
being set on our ease by the humanity of a laugh, I took the 
opportunity of merging my own soreness in some new’ satires 
that luul lately appeared against these offensive people the 
Dutch. 1 asked Ills Grace if he had seen the two new pieces 
by Mr. Marvell and Mr. Butler. 

“ No,” said he ; “ what are they, Ralph ? where are they ?” 
— all impatience at a new scent. 

I produced them. Buckingham sat down on the low’er bench, 
(it W’as in the court bowling-green,) and read them aloud, in¬ 
terrupting himself with fits of laughter. Sir Cieorge manifested 
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a more tranquil ecstasy. Butler's was a description of Holland, 
representing the territory of their high Mightinesses, as 

'* A country that draws fifty foot of water. 

In which men live as in the hold of nature ; 

A land tliat rides at anchor, and is raooretl; 

In which they do not live, but go aboard; 

Feeding, like cannibals, on other llslies, 

And serve their cousiu-gennans up in dishes,” 

Rare! rare I ” cried the Duke, “ I should like to have a 
bout at it with him. The Dutch are a fine subject. They cut 
up like whales : 

‘ Feeding, like cannibals, on otlier fishes. 

And serve their cousin-gennans up-’ ” 

and then he could not proceed for laughing. I think I see 
the Dutchman opposite a John Dory, rolling about, and stlRing 
with his friend the Porpus ! ” 

“ Damme!" said Hewit (for he affected much that new 
mincing way of swearing) 'tis very convulsive. Mr. Butler 
is droll to the last degree, when he is not stupid: 1 mean, 
when you can get him to speak : which is not to be done with¬ 
out a deal of sherry.” 

“ That is a part of the judgment, George, for which he is 
so famous,” said the Duke. 

I mean it so. 'Tis pity his judgment is not equally nice 
in his apparel. The dog has the most insipid coat and breeches. 
The first time I was introduced to*him, I thought they had 
brought me before a cierk of the peace.” 

Listen, listen,” cried Buckingham; “here is Andrew, 
better still: nobody like my saint, for full measure, pressed 
down, and running over : — 

‘ Hollaml, that scarce dcMTvcs llu* name of land, 

As but the i(fr-,sc<nirii!K of the Britis.!! .saiui. 

And .so much earth as wa.s conti il)ute<l 
By F.ngli.sh ])ilots, ivlieii they heave tli<( lead, 

Or what by th’ocean’s slow uiliivinn fell. 

Of shipwreck'd cockle, and the nniscie-siicll,— 

Tins ort and muddy refuse of tlu- sea 
Fell to the Dutch by J'Ksl propriety. 

‘ (Jlad then, as miner.s who have found the ore, 

They, with mad lal'our, hsh’d the land to shore; 

.And dtv’d as desperately ibr every piece 
Of earth, as though it had heen of ainhergreece ; 

CollectitiK anxiously small loads of clay, 

Less than what buildiii" swallows hear away, 

Or than those juills which sordid heretics roll, 

Translusaiit into them their iliuighili soul. 

‘ How did they rivet with gigantic pihts 
Thorough the centre their new-calc.iiod miles, 

And to tiie ft-ike a .siniggliitg country bound. 

Where barking wavt!s stiH bait the forced ground ! 
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Building their watery Babei far more'high 
To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky. 

‘ Yet still his claim the injurttd ocean laid 
And oft at leap-frog o'er their steeples play'd ; 

As If on purpose it <in land had come 
To show them what’s their mare liberum. 

A daily deluge ov(^r thoin does boil; 

The earth ami water play at level-coy!. 

The fish oft-times the burgher dispossess’d, 

And sat, iu*t as a nufat, hut as a guest; 

And oft the Tritons, and the sea-nyinphs, saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch serv’d up for Cabiliau; 

Or as they over the new level rang’d. 

For pickled herring, pickled heeren chang’d. 

Nature, it seemed, ashamed of her mistake. 

Would throw their land away at duck and drake; 

Therett)re necessity, that lirk made kings. 

Something like gfiiennnent among them brings. 

For, as witii pigmies, whobe.st kills the crane, 

Among thi; hungry, lie that treasures grain, 

Among the hlimi the one-ej'd blinkard reigns, 

So rules among the drowned, he that drains. 

Not wlio first sees flu* rising sun eoinmands; 

Hut wlio coidd lirst discern the rising lands. 

Who best could know to pump an eartli at leak. 

Him tiicy tlieir lord, and country’s father, speak. 

'I’o make a bank, was a great plot of state : 

Invent a shov’i, and be a inagi.sirate.’ ” 

In readinf^ these lines the Duke exhibited a transport, in¬ 
conceivable perhaps to any one not accustomed to similar ex- 
t'rcises of the fancy. lie rolled, he thumped his knee, he ran 
into high tenuities of voice, and sometimes could not get out 
the last three or four words of a couplet. New catched 
miles,” said he whining— a struggling country,” and then 
stopped in an ec.stasy : — 

“ invent a shovel, and lie a magistrate.” 

' George! ” cried lie, giving Hewit a clap on the shoulder, 
— “ WTiie a line like that, aiul coats and breeches be d—d. ’ 

'J'he exce.ss of this transport enabled the beau to retain his 
&elf'])ossession. I’lie louder the Duke grew, the more Hewit 
contrived to mingle his ap})robation of the verses with a laugh¬ 
ing astonishment at the reader's extravagance. 

”J'is very suffocating,” cried he; —“I know not if a man 
lias a right to threaten a Duke’s life so far. And Mr. Esher 
here ; he is partirep.s criminls. You see, Mr. Esher, what you 
hate done to the ducal (esophagus.” 

1 said that I knew his Grace would go as great lengths as 
any man for a high and princely satisfaction; which I took 
such raptures to be; and that if the Duke died of wit, it would 
be in his own cause. 

“Thanks, Esher,” cried Buckingham: ^’tis well said. 
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i’faith; ” and his Grace recovered his breath, and was now as 
much disposed to praise me, as he had been to rally. Such 
power has the least shadow of a pleasant speech, to do away 
an ill-feeling of the moment, in the complacency it produces, 
both in the giver and receiver. 

But 1 had not lost all desire of vengeance nevertheless; so, 
basely making common cause with the more powerful, 1 con¬ 
trived, as 1 withdrew, to leave a savage sting in the delicate 
gloved hands of Sir George. He was launching out into a 
sudden panegyric on the French, as contrasted witli the Dutch ; 
when pretending not to hear him, and to he on die wing to¬ 
wards ray provider of naval stores, 1 drew from iny pocket 
another satire by Mr. Butler, which had just escaped on the 
town ; observing, dial it had hardly yet been shown, but to his 
most intimate friends. The Duke snatcliedit out of niy hand, 
and fell to reading it aloud, while 1 w'as bowing off. It was 
entided ‘ On our ridiculous Imitations of the French,’ jnid, to¬ 
gether widi many others of Mr. Buder’s pieces, has not yet 
been given to the world, to the great defrauding of his* fame, 
of which they are quite worthy.* 1 have unfortunately lost 
both this and two otiicr copies ; but 1 remember it began — 

*• Who would not ratlu-t yot him gone 
lioy<Mid tilt* Ultoll;|•abk^^l zone, 

Or istt-rT his jiiiMjage UuuukIi itiosf s.as 
'I’hat burn in U.imcs, or Uiom- that Ircczf, 

'i'lian see uiio nation go lo st bool, 

And k-arn ormiotiKT, like* a r.iid 'i 
To study ail its tncKs and rasbiuiis. 

Witii e|iklunJU: alluvtuliiniii, 

And dare to wi'ai no nioUe or dress, 

Hut wliat ttiey in laeir n kidoin please ; 

As nioiikies are, by being tanglit 

'J’o pul on gloves and stockings, caught.” 

Then there were jests about coats and breeches, anu 

hats sornctiines like pyruniids. 

And soiiietniies tlat likt; pipkins' liiis ; 

With broad brims soiiietniies, like umbrellas. 

And suineiiiues narrow as PuiictiiiieUo's.” 

Then came a shrew d touch, which Sir George mubt have felt to 
his fingers’ ends ; 

“ And tis some puppies have been known 
ill time to put tiieir tutors down, 


* Several of the pieces here alluded to, and this particular one among them, 
have since made tlicir appearance under tin: title of ” (bnuiine Kc'inaiiis of .Samuel 
Butler.” They are, as our author says, tjtiire worthy of the fame of that great wit. 
aud perhaps are calculated to give more pleasure to the general reader than 
Badtbras itself. — Edit. 
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So our(t ave'oftcn fmind t* harft got 
More tricks than ever they#vcre taught; 

With siv intriffiies and artlfiros 
Usurp their ailnaeuts and their vices; 

M^ith parnitiires unon their sltoes' 

Make good their claim to gmrtv toes : 

And lest they should seem destitute 
Of any mange that’s in repute," 

Ami ho heliimlhand with the mode. 

Will swear they’re * all Init dead, hv Cl —d ; 

By sudden starts, and shrugs, and groans. 

Pretend to shootings in the hones. 

To cuts and torments: and lay trains 
To provc'a weakness'in the reins.” 

Then followed some admirable banter on the other shnigs' 
and grimaces of these gentlemen ; on their wearing their very 
limbs ” after a fashion ; assuming a right to decry every thing, 
as if knowledge consisted, not in knowing, but in despising; 
and finally, in affecting to lard their English with French, a 
charge to which Hevvit was specially obnoxious. I could not 
help turning round to look, as T walked away ; and I caught 
the Duke’s eye, who shook his fist at me, as much as to say, 
“You rascal!” — continuing to read, nevertheless. Sir 
George had shifted his posture, so that his back was towards 
me; but I saw him stooping close down to Buckinghani, as 
if pretending an anxiety to-hear; and in his right hand he 
twirled a glove.] 


GHAFTER Xf. 

Sju Gkorof.’s objections to the Dutch might not be very 
.statesman-like, and yet I could neve^ understand that our 
rea.sons for going to war with them were much better founded. 
In fact, for all that T observed afterwards, (for 1 thought 
nothing about it at the time) I believe that our peruked and 
jiolisbod ('ourt hated them as much for being money-getters 
and “ vulgar merchants," as any thing else. Vulgar merchants 
was a phrase made use of by Lauderdale. "Without a .king, 
and without ladies of the hed-chamher, the Dutch pretended, 
nevertheless, to he somebody : they had rivalled us at sea ; 
and ('harles had no very agreeable recollections of the time he 
passed in their neighbourhood. Clarendon disliked them for 
having no literature and bishops ; and Buckingham for their 
beer and fat women. 'NVe felt with regard to them, much as 
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a gentleman of an old family would feel towards a citizen who 
should set up a mansion in his neighbourhood, and aftect a 
voice in the county. 'I’hey had been servants to Spain ; but 
though we hated the Spaniard, yet the latter was a man of 
birth ; and his factor, notwithstanding his right to leave him, 
had no right to strut about in slops, with a little hat and 
tobacco-pipe, on the same pmuf. The Most Christian King, 
who lived on the other side of the intruder, had the same 
feeling towards him, though, like ourselves, he was fain to 
league with him now and then, to hinder a predominance in 
the parish, as he was doing at this present time. Etheridge, 
afterwards Sir Cieorge, who was hardly less a fop than ins 
namesake, called the Dutch (by a new figure of speech, and 
punning on their canals) the Canai/k par impudence. “ The 
vulgar dogs ! ” said he, “ they have not a friend in the world, 
but the sugar-bakers.” 

Our fleet thought to get to sea in March, hut we were not out 
till the beginning of May. flaving the good fortune to he in the 
Duke’s own ship, I was in excellent company: and, being young 
and in good health and condition, the newness of every thing was 
delightful, till we had foul w'eather. The sea air made us as 
hungry as hunters ; we already began to get brown and ruddy, 
which made us anticipate the admiration of the ladies, forgetting 
that we might have no heads to he admire<l with ; and, with the 
exception of female company, all our old habits were joined 
with our new, which made u delicious mixture: — the tenrler 
played their guitars ; and the rough, as if the fighting they iverc 
going to have was not mustard enough to their beef, had a 
main of cocks ; having brought some poor devils on board for 
that purpose. It was piteous to see the gallant birds drenched 
with salt W’ater after being torn with their spurs: and but 
poor relief to be told that it was good for them.” I thought 
some of the old seamen did not like it. These men were the 
best specimens I had seen of the old republicans;—stout¬ 
hearted, steady fellows, as immoveable-looking as the bulks 
they leaned on, and as quiet, till circumstances roused them. 
Some of them looked even meek, and had meek voices; and 
the tranquillity and neatness of their operations, contrasted 
with the prodigiousness of their fists, formed a spectacle which 
J never beheld without a kind of awe. Their ** Ay, ay, sir,” 
liiiflli the master bade them do any thing, seemed as if it was 
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not to be gainsaid, had he bade them go through a rock. 
While we read the last new comedy they , read the Bible. 
Going one night to take a message to the watch, I found a 
party of them sitting at the stern, talking of old times. One 
of them in a low, but firm voice, gave out the Psalm — 

“ This spacious earth is all the Lord’s,” 

which they sang in a like manner, not to disturb the gentle¬ 
folks.” 1 thought of my father, and was glad to find myself 
joined in the same cause with his old comrades. Otherwise 
there was something in all this, that would have disturbed me. 
I had just come out of the Duke's cabin, where his Highness, 
in what I must call his very unpleasant cold manner, had been 
telling a gay story to Lord Falmouth ; and coming thus sud¬ 
denly upon a party so different, the other for the first time 
seemed a kind of impertinence. It was a fine night, after some 
hard weather, but without a moon ; and as the stars shone 
innumerable over bead, and the dark bodies of the ships were 
seen hulling around us, the psalm had a communion with the 
greatness of the scene, such as made it a pain to me to go 
dowm again. I thought of poor Mr. Saunders and my mother, 
and found 1 knew not what novel sort of strength in a feeling 
of weakness. 

These impressions, of which my early education had left me 
not incapable, I would not have mentioned for a good deal to 
most of my friends on board. Their different breeding would 
not have knowm wdiat to make of them : nor indeed did my 
new breeding allow them to remain long upon myself; but 
they affectetl me so much at the time, that I imparted the 
secret to one person, whom I had become intimate with on board, 
and who speedily became the friend of my heart. 

This was the stranger 1 overheard talking to Lord Arran, 
the night of the exhibition of little Nelly. He was called Sir 
Philip Herne. He was at that time a pale-looking young man, 
seemingly not above five-and-twenty, though he was nearer 
thirty. He was perfectly well made and genteel, with a 
profusion of brown locks like silk, and eyes as blue as the 
heavens. His paleness was not healthy. He suffered under 
severe head-aches, which gave him a habit of knitting his brow ; 
and the sourness of this look over his eyes,.contrasted with the 
sweetness of the lower part of his face, produced a remarkable 
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expcesBioQ, which upon the whole was very becoming. His 
forehead was the largest I had ever seen, with the exception of 
Captain Sandford’s. They were about of a size ; a great deal 
too large, I thought for handsomeness (my own, between our¬ 
selves, being the true thing in that respect) ; but the brow of 
Sir Philip was well adorned with his locks: Sandford’s w'as 
bare, and had a look of effrontery. Besides, the more I thought 
of the tw'o men, the less this piece of common property re¬ 
dounded to the Captain’s advantage; it brought the rest of 
their faces into comparison ; and together w'ith the suspicions 
I began to entertain of Buckingham’s acquaintance, made me 
call to mind differences I had but lightly noted before. ■ 
Sandford it is true, might be called handsome. He had 
regular, wdl-proportioned features, and a colour in his cheeks, 
and his insinuating manners completed the favourable im¬ 
pression made by his appearance, as lotig as you did not see 
him in repose. There wms then something equivocal in his 
aspect; something which the occasional evidences that escaped 
him of a temperament of surpressed violence, made you call to 
mind afterwards, rather than notice at tlie time ; though it is 
true I might never have thaught of it, hut for the Duke and 
Mr, Braytinvaite. There was a trouble in his brow, as well 
as in Sir Philip’s; hut I now thought of a very different 
character ; and in the rest of his fa(;c there was a kind pf 
bloated prominence, or rather burliness, (for it tUd not look 
disease) which combined, in a singular degree, laxity with 
determination. Ilis features seemed to hang on the look-out 
for some daring enterprise. Sir IMiilip’s countenance was as 
different in this respect, as refinement from grossness. His 
features were not so regular as Sandforil’s, hut none of them 
were coarse ; and his look w'as that of thoughtfulness and 
endurance, prepared for action, rather tlian given to it. 

This is an after criticism, the result of long acquaintance ; 
and there may be nothing in it ; though it singularly corre¬ 
sponded with events. Perliapi;, even in this sentence, 1 am 
confounding prophecy with retrospection. But I have known 
more than one ingenious person (Sir Philip was one of them ), 
who suspected that there was much in the faces of men, beyond 
what the world supposed. There is a tendency among all 
classes to draw judgments of character from the countenance ; 
the passions speak loudly in it; and probably in this as in every 
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other case, if we know a little, we may be pretty certain tlwit 
there is a great deal more to be learnt. 

I had been introduced the day before to Sir Philip Herne 
by my namesake Ralph Montagu (afterwards so great a man, 
and ambassador.) '*Sir Philip,” said he, “here is a gentle¬ 
man desirous of the honour of your acquaintance upon a ground 
very remarkable, considering he is one of the court. He has 
fallen in love with your regard for the truth.” 1 explained ; 
and Sir Philip, smiling on the sudden, and looking as open 
and gay as he had before been thoughtful, accepted my hand 
with an air as if I had conferred an obligation upon him. This 
extreme change of countenance was peculiar to him. It would 
not so well have become a less sincere man, nor indeed is 
usually an indication of sincerity. But the alteration, in his 
case, was owing to the very truth of his feelings. He was 
always the same in temper, but his thoughts tvere apt to be as 
ivmote ^nd grave as his inclinations were social; so that W'herj 
he suddenly smiled and opened in this manner, it was from 
delight on finding his thoughts called pleasantly home. 

Persons of an ingenuous temper, when they give an expla¬ 
nation, are apt to wander into others. At the end of our first 
evening’s acquaintance, I found, not without some misgiving, 
that I had related my wdiole history, short of the secrets I vras 
bound to keep, and one or tw'o otliers which I instinctively 
kept hack. Sir Philip however discerned that 1 had been 
retentive, as well as communicative. He asked me bluntly, if 
I did not pique myself on keeping a secret. I said yes; and 
he turned upon me (it was in,-walking the deck) with one of 
his delightful smiles, observing, “ 1 am some years older than 
vou, and have seen more trouble. 'W'ili vou allow me to sav, 
that I have been long looking for a disposition like your’s, and 
tliat your friendship, if I may reckon upon deserving it, will 
he a greater good to me than 1 can express?” 

1 cannot say how pleased I vras at his thus more than meet¬ 
ing me half way. “ 1 have a story,” continued Sir Philip, 
“ to relate in turn ; but I will not do it this moment, because 
it is a melancholy one, such as does not suit preparations for 
battle; and I am w'illing to avoid telling it by word of rnoutli. 
Should a bullet take it into its In ad to be uncivil (for there is 
no settling the inatlicmatics of those gentry, or saying — Let 
A B be your right line) you wdll tind, in a red trunk W'ith my 
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name on it, a packet sealed and tied up, and directed to your-^ 
self. Nay, you may well be surprised ; but I speak, not of 
what is, but what is to be, for I shall write the direction forth¬ 
with, and fill up some vacancies. I was going to take the 
freedom of addressing it to another person, who has done me 
the honour of encouraging confidences on my part; but perhaps 
he might ccmdescend to be vexed at missing a paper which he 
would hope to see in company with it; and I should also have 
to make a more peremptory injunction on a certain point, than 
his dignity would perhaps think quite proper, even with a dead 
man’s apologies. ” * 

I had observed that my friend (for so I may already venture 
to call him) scarcely ever dilated on any topic, even when it 
was a sorrowful oi^e, without showing a vein of pleasantry 
which completely put me out in my speculations respecting 
grave people. Certainly Mr. Saunders had exhibited no such 
vein ; my mother had nothing of it. Captain Sandford gave 
way to it once and away, in a phrase or so, but not com¬ 
fortably ; and Mr. Braythwaite’s pleasantry was anything but 
ph asant. I had taken the inmates of the court, and such as 
resembled them, for the only persons to whom a strain of 
lively remark was natural. Gravity of reflection appeared to 
he something incompatible with levity of speech. A different 
story had been told me of Bishop Earle ; but him I had never 
the pleasure of hearing in private; and the wit of South, Lord 
Clarendon’s chaplain, whom I had once been taken to hear, I 
ould not regard as belonging to a serious character. 1 could 
never take even Morley for a proper bishop. Doubtless my 
first impressions had influenced me in this matter. South 
turned out serious enoughthat is to say, he vras a morose, 
violent, discontented man of no very understood principles; 
and he has profited so little from age, that having become, not 
long ago, one of the royal cljaplains, he did not scruple to 
curry favour in the coarsest manner with C'harles, by speaking 
scurrilously before him of the i-epublicaii master he l>ad flattered. 
The King said he should be a l)ishop for it ; but his Majesty’s 
failures in his word are not seldom on the right side. 

But I digress, Suffice it to say, that I have since learnt 


* There is amysterj^ here, wliich is not cxplainei. I suspect it 'alltides to an 
attempt of the Duke of York to conveit him. But tiiv passage is still perplexing. 
— Edit, 
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better ; though in consequence of my intimacy with that mixed 
temperament of my friend's in which sociality of disposition 
gave a playful turn of discourse to his very melancholy, I 
afterwards ran the hazard of setting down every one of a lively 
conversation for being melancholy at heart. 

To proceed with my narrative. You will find," continued 
Sir Philip, two packets within the envelope ; one addressed 
to a person into whose hands you vfill be kind enough to de¬ 
liver it yourself, in case I — (here his voice faltered a little)—— 
you understand me the other is for the bearer of the packet, 
whoever he should turn out to Ik?, which is now the friend 
beside me ; and this will make you acquainted with my story. 
1 have only to add, that if I am as alive and in good case, as 
there is no reason why I should not be, as well as others, you 
shall still read the manuscript addressed to you, because it will 
save me some painful repetitions ; and in either case, whether I 
am my own conveyor of letters or not, you must promise me not 
to say a word of their contents, as long as the other person I 
speak of (his accents here were still more disturbed) —is an 
iiiliabitant of this strange beautiful world ; so beautiful and so 
discordant.” 

I expressed my sense, in tlue terms, of the confidence Sir 
Philip reposed in me ; and seeing that he had spoken thus 
sorrowfully, in spite of himself, I took the liberty of giving a 
turn, without violence, to the discourse. The world, 1 said, 
was discordant enough, in all conscience, as we were all of us 
about to sliovv; hut are Ave quite sure, Sir Philip, that you 
and I have a right to complain, just now, of its w’ant of har¬ 
mony ? Do we not resemble musicians, who instead of bearing 
their parts properly, and sustaining the })revious counterpoint, 
should go counter wdth a vengeance, and commence cracking 
their violins on each other’s heads ? ” 

“ ’I'is something like it,” answered Sir Philip ; and yet 
there is a conscience even in the breaking of heads. If violins 
must in the nature of things he cracked, it is as Avell that the 
destruction should he performed by those wdio can crack them, 
as llewit would say, in the genteelest manner. You know they 
say that a violin, like a wit, is sometimes the tetter for being 
cracked ; so we must hope that humanity itself sometimes 
acquires a bettor tone from the like accidents. The process is 
a little hazardous ; nor, as Falstaff says, can he reap much 
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benefit from it, ^ who died a Wednesday.’ But at all events, we 
can break heads in the most reconciling manner, and be vastly 
civil and murderous, like the knights of old.” 

I mentioned the impression made upon me by the old seamen, 
and by the hymn they had sung. They are fine fellows,” said 
Herne, and wortliy of our respect ; and yet these same men 
would probably be guilty of a sort and degree of violence, of 
which you have no conception. You have seen the chaplain 
we have on board. He is a very civil and a very religious man, 
and yet he hardly dares to get up before those quiet persons on a 
Sunday morning, because he is suspected to be half a papist. 
Between you and me (and 1 have the Duke’s warrant for 
mentioning it to whom I please in case of accidents, though I 
can hardly think it discreet in bis Highness to have brought 
the man hither) there is another person more than suspected of 
being a papist, whom you will see on all occasions standing at 
a few paces distance from the Duke. He is very dark, and 
speaks broken English ; and a very v.'ortiiy man be is. But 
he is a popish priest in disguise. He became passionately at¬ 
tached to the Duke’s service, when be was abroad ; for which 
reason his Highness says he has not the heart to keep him 
away ; so a few of us, who have wtirrants to commission others, 
have a charge to keep an eye on him, in case the seamen come 
to the knowledge of the secret, and apj)ear inclined to do him 
a mischief. I tell you this, because I am sure you would 
willingly join in saving the poor man under such circumstances, 
especially as the Duke has very ])roperly given orders, that ho 
is only to be rescued and defended, and on no account is a hair 
of the seamens’ heads to be touched. "Whether .such nicety 
could be observed by every body in case of a scuffle, is to be 
doubted ; but you and 1 Avould surely be among the punctilious ; 
and in fact, I have told the secret but to one other individual. 
I am to be stationed near liis Highness’s person, and I will 
contrive that you shall be so too.” 

The discourse then fell upon war and fighting, upon whicli 
Sir Philip made remarks of a nature 1 had never heard bcl'ore. 
T|i,e declamations of Mr. Saunders I used to regard as some- 
official and gratuitous; he did not, or would not, see 
any fair play ; all tvas on the side of meekness and submission, 
ei^cept where certain opinions were concerned, which put the 
doctrine to the test. He’was for fighting and not fighting; in 
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short, I could not tell what to make of him. Unfortunately he 
was of a weakly habit, and saw discord and bad passions where 
a sanguine youth like myself could discern notliing but sport 
or a scuffle; so that his peace-makings I set down to the 
account of his ill health, while his departures from them in 
favour of the godly seemed convincing proofs what a desperate 
fellow he would have been, if he had had but a good digestion. 

Now these reflections were familiar to the mind of Sir Philip; 
I should rather say that it was he vrho first made me conscious 
of them myself. He did justice to both sides of the question; 
and he talked so well upon it, that seeing me look graver than 
usual, and retaining my gravity for upwards of a dozen remarks, 
he.broke off, and said with vivacity, “'Pretty fellows w'e, to sit 
here like a couple of gownsmen, arguing upon questions which 
a little action reduces to nothing! Suppose %ve try to square 
the circle of the first bullet!” lie then talked of music, of 
painting, of the last new comedy, and told me a hundred 
amusing anecdotes of the state of things at court during his 
Majesty’s exile, liaving been there on his tour. It was of him 
I learnt the storv of Lord Cottington. 

The weather, which had threatened us once or twice, was 
now growing boisterous. Not meeting with the Dutch, we 
had gone to look for them on their own coast ; where %ve beheld 
them accordingly, at anchor in the Texel; htlt the same wind 
that opposed their coming out, treated us so roughly, that after 
some of our masts had gone by the board, we were fain to go 
hack to (funfleet, and refit. Never heard 1 in my life such 
an infernal noise as our great gawky shi[) made, tutnhling about 
like a whale full of machinery. 3'he bulks, the barrels, the 
chains, the rolling guns, the creaking of the timbers, the buf¬ 
feting of waves, the shrieking, rattling, and thunderingof winds, 
shrouds, and sails; the grunting of swine, the higher remon¬ 
strances of the poultry, the banging of the ship, fore, aft, and 
sideways; the digs it received, now in the sides, and now on 
the decks; its tossing and plunging, like a wild camel; and 
in short, all the uproar made by it and against it, as if the sea 
laboured with it like a vexation, and both struggled in the 
abhorrence, composed altogether such a dance with music to it, 
as deafened us the minor performers, and forced us to sprawl 
about, as we could, in desperate acquiescence. However, we 
•were very merry. Sir Philip had a jest for every discomfort. 
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llalpli Montagu drew comparisons between a ship in a tempest 
and the luxuries of Wliitehall ; and Horton took out a license 
to abuse the Duke for seducing us all to sea, on purpose to 
have gentlemen to slide by him in his adversity. 

It was not pleasant somehow (1 own it) to go out to fight, 
and be baulked of one’s first heat; neither did tliis new taste 
of the salt water make it pleasanter. Volunteers, however 
resolute, are not old seamen. Hut a rest of two or three days 
at Giinfleet, and a burst of fine weather, restored our young 
blood to its thoughtlessness. The pigs had shown themselves 
of a more impatient turn. Some of them, who had got loose, 
jumped overboaad, when at a good distance from shore, smitten 
■with an amor patria' above all our vaingloriousness. The 
boatswain screamed as he saw them going. It was a bad omen. 
‘'They ■will cut their throats,” said he, '‘before their time, 
the wilful fools ! I’<1 ba’ given ten pieces it bad not chanced.” 

Horton asked him the reason. The man looked a little ashamed, 
superstitions of this kind being contrary to the new light he 
had received; but habit was too much for him. However, 
he was an Independent, and had a right to his opinion. 
" The ways of heaven,” he said, *' were so wonderful, and it 
had so often made use of the meanest of its creatures for a 
sign, and a symbol, and a testimony, that he had not altogether 
made up his mind to reject the least evidence of its doings 
in the great waters; ■where, mayhap, greater lights than 
himself had had occasion to see little.” The greater lights 
on the other side had no reason to laugh at this reasoning. 
Our chaplain, who smiled at the pigs, had been kept awake 
the night previous by a death-watch ; and the Duke himself, 
■while leaning over the gunwale with l^ord Falmouth, and 
listening to a licentious story, was seriously disturbed at his 
Lordship’s proceeding to whistle a gavot. Falmouth stopped 
suddenly, and with admirable address excused himself for 
having so far forgotten his manners. The Duke, smiling, 
])ressed the good-natured captain of his guards on the shoulder. 
It was this obliging disposition of Lord Falmouth, and his 
happiness at giving a pleasant and accommodating turn to every 
thing, which, in unison with his great courage, made him a fa¬ 
vourite with all the world. 

At Gunfleet we had visitors from the other ships. Among 
the rest Lord Buckhurst came to see us, and who should follow 
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but Sir George HewitI We expressed our surprise at bis 
thinking it worth iiis while to forego the society of the ladies, 
for so strange a spectacle as the Dutchmen. 

’Twas the strangeness of it,” said he, that drew me. I 
came to see whether it be possible for a Dutchman to think of 
facing the Duke’s court. Nothing but ocular demonstration 
would satisfy me.” 

1 now found true what 1 had not believed possible; to wit, 
that Buckingham liad come to join the fleet, and gone back 
again, not having been put into a position, he said, worthy of 
his rank. We made no comments on this before Sir George, 
nor did he encourage us. 

“And with whom do you sail, Sir George ?” 

“ With Mons Acutus; with Ned of the Peak, as Bucking¬ 
ham calls him ; I beg pardon, I mean with my gallant com‘- 
mander, my Lord Sandwich, Admiral of the Blue. He is 
the man for the Dutch; do you know I left him playing the 
theorbo ? ” 

“ The guitar, somebody told us. ” 

“ Yes,” said Buckhurst, “ he has a guitar for soft evenings; 
but he prefers the theorbo of a morning. We left him just 
now, in the fortieth year of his age, smiling East by North at 
the enemy, and singing a song called ‘ Beauty retire.' ” 

This produced a hearty laugh at his lordship's expense, 
and a volley of other jokes ; the commanders of ships in those 
days not being famous for speaking the best of one another. 

“ Oh, but you mustn’t underrate my little Montagu, ” in¬ 
terrupted Sir George, who ielt the laugh going too far, and who 
called everybody ‘ little/ in liis endearments, though he might 
have been seven feet high. “ His Highness himself has sliown 
his princely countenance to the guitar, and has won victories 
with it before now, over persons of an extremely Dutch turn 
of mind, or their spouses are belied. ” 

The DuTce of York laughed, and the scale w'as tiirned in the 
Earl’s favour. Sir George, however, could not resist a joke, 
even at the hazard of hurting his fopperies. He was really 
a pleasant good-natured man, with a strong sense of humour ; 
and the present evidences of his courage gave a new air to his 
plumes. 

“ His Lordship,” said he, “means to sing on deck ; and the 
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Dutcii, out of mere astonishment at an elegance, «i« to retire. 
Beauty is to retire.” 

He is the naval Tyrtaius,” said Buckhurst ; “ it was, 
questionless, out of pure astonishment, that the Spartans of old 
were moved by the lute-playing schoolmaster from Athens. 
It must have been a confounding spectacle to see him riding 
doAvn their ranks, wielding that new weapon. 1 vote that we 
all hold back, while his Lordship goes the round of the enemy’s 
fleet, and tinkles them into huinanity.” 

Arion, Arion’s the man,” cried Hewit; the Admiral, 
in case of the worst, will save himself, if he saves nobody else. 
He will ride to shore in triumph ; and a Dutchman will be his 
dolphin.” 

We took a walk on shore to stretch our legs, or rather to 
steady them, and extend their line of action, the feeling of 
terra firma being pleasanter than any rest on board, even after 
so short a voyage. Some poor devils of seamen tried hard to 
go with us, especially||»ne who had Ijeen lately pressed, but 
they were not to be trusted. The boatswain’s mate, however, 
went; charged to secure some pigs, to supply the loss of those 
which had jumped overboard. We saw him in Harwich, 
trying all the cottages in tlie suburbs. The' boatswain hud 
agreed to go shares towards tiie purchase, but he was equally 
decisive as to the impossibility of going any further than the 
sum mentioned, and the absolute necessity of getting the pigs ; 
so that the man had a hard time of it. After ail, lie could 
not procure the whole number ; which had a visible effect upon 
his officer’s countenance. Doubtless he drew the most ominous 
presages. 

turned into an alehouse, to divert ourselves with the 
humours w’e should find there ; but the room was nearly empty. 
A press-gang had swept the neighbourhood, to make up the 
complement of some of our vessels. The landlady was sulky, 
because her bills had not been paid; and, as the ‘undress we 
W'ere in hindered her from knowing what great folks had come 
to visit her, she seemed inclined to do nothing for us. Buck- 
.^urst gave her a crown, upon which she would have done 
anything ; and a daughter made her appearance to wait on our 
honours. 

AVe were paying the young lady some compliments on her 
beauty, to enhance the value of which she stood biting her 
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lips, and mustering up all the seriousness of her habits of lifey 
when a circumstance took place, which made me glad that .1 
had told so much of my history to Sir Philip Herne. 

On our first speaking to the landlady at the bar, 1 thought 
1 saw a face inside the little room that was familiar to me. 
We had not been ten minutes in the house, talking of the girl 
who liad just left us to bring some punch, and admiring the 
classical inscriptions on the w^all and ceiling, when we heard a 
scuffle in the next room, and a little deformed fellow, known 
about the place for his loyalty and his drinking (the Duke 
having once chucked him a Jacobus) came in, holding another 
man by the skirts, whom he accused of “ high treason !” The 
solemnity of the charge, delivered with a great deal of puffing 
and blowing, and by a huge-headed dwarf, half intoxicated, 
produced as much laughter as surprise. The traitor spoke in 
a mixed tone of ridicule and indignation. He tried hard to 
pluck his skirts out of the accuser's grasp; we bade him quit 
his holil, which he did, hearing, as he s^d, we were gentlemen 
volunteers to the Glorious Duke;” and Buckhurst, declaring 
himself a lord, and thereby constituting himself something that 
representetl the whole hotly ol government, had the business in 
his hands to settle as he pleased. The mystery was soon ex- 
plainecL 

It is too well known, that our seamen, always more famous 
for being a bold than a contented race (as indeed is but natural 
to men made such rougli use of at one time, and forgotten 
at anotlier) had particular reasons throughout the wdioie of 
the reign of merry King Charles for being braver and more 
grumbling than ever, 'i'heir bravery (whichfwe received in 
capital condition from the republicans) was exercised by the 
Dutch ; and their dissatisfaction, 1 must say, w’as most unre¬ 
mittingly kept alive by the perpetual want of money in our 
cotters. The irregular payment of a salary such as mine was 
nothing, at %ast 1 thought so at the time. I drew on my 
next year's income, and was amply reimbursed by one of his 
.Majesty’s gracious notices. But these would not keep the 
sailors in bread and clothes. His Majesty, who had a turn for 
naval affairs, would show himself now at Greenwich, and now at 
tile Nore; and the sailors, delighted to see him among tliem, 
endeavoured to draw favourable omens for next quarter-day. 
I’he omens came to nothing, and tlie fleets threatened to do so 
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likewise Nobody knew how it was that we took so many prizes, 
and made visible so little money. Money was wanting for the 
men, men were wanting for the ships: it was a marvel how 
we had got to sea this time ; and even as it was, the Duke had 
had to send back some of his vessels, and put the press-gangs 
in motion. All this and the gaieties at court gave occasion to 
much talk and complaint; and every body threw the blame ou 
€verybody else. The most extraordinary thing was, that the 
least popular were those who least deserved to be otherwise ; 1 
mean on the score of supplies; for though Hyde was too anxious 
to enrich his title, there would have been plenty of money, had 
every one been as prudent as he; whereas the King, who showed 
himself ready to W'ork like a sailor (had his call lain that 
way), and who certainly enjoyed himself like a sailor, was 
thought to have reason to complain as well as his subjects. 
There was no necessity why those who had the virtue, should 
have the money too ; the monopoly was too great. It was at 
that time known to jew, that his Majesty was becoming a 
pensioner of France ; and the people, who saw him patting his 
dogs in the Park, or taking the rutider in hand when he went 
to Greenwich, beheld a man like one of themselves, and could 
not but believe that he Avould live and let live as much as any 
body, if circumstances (lid not go crossly. After all, there 
was something in this philosophy, as 1 shall again have occasion 
to notice. 

Our friend the dwarf entered loudly into these matters, but 
all on the loyal side, accusing his antagonist of iloing directly 
the reverse, and calumniating the whole government, in mind, 
body, and esAte. I don’t believe,” said he, there’s a 
single gentleman or great lord in his sacred Majesty’s court, 
whom he has not tarred from head to foot; and he makes out 
his most sacred Majesty to be the blackest devil of them all.” 

“ A mere jest, my Lord,” saitl the culprit; your Lordship 
knows that his Majesty is a black man : 1 was dhly speaking 
of his face.” 

His face ! ” cried the other contemptuously, “ you made 
him out to be as black as the black man himself, with a wan- 
nion to you; and by the same token, you called his ladies his 
witches — ah, you may look ;—and by the same token, now 
I think on’t, you said the Duke of Buckingham was the only 
good man in the court, and would scorn to eat or drink if he 
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was in the King’s palace, till he saw every man jack in the 
navy paid. Now that’s what 1 call ^ high treason ;' and with 
high treason 1 cliarge you, before Mrs. Gosset and their noble 
lordships.” 

I had by this time recognised the defendant for a man who 
had been in Mr. Braythwaite’s service ; and as I did not much 
relish the meeting, 1 hoped to avoid his eye by keeping in the 
background ; but in tlie laughter which was occasioned by the 
mention of the Duke of Buckingham’s goodness, my head and 
shoulders were left exposed, and the enemy seized upon me. 
Mrs. Gosset, in her anxiety to save both the drinkers, and not 
without alarm at hearing these frightful words in her house about 
treason, especially before tlie noble volunteers, was setting forth 
with a most uneasy smile of indifference, and many smoothings 
of her a[»ron, liovv certain it was that there could have been 
nothing but a little mistake between the gentlemen, when the 
offender cried out, “ 1 can settle the thing at once, my Lord. 
God bepraised, 1 see noble Mr. Esher behind your lordship. 
He w'ill speak for'me. He has known my character these five 
years ; 1 have served my worthy master, you know, sir, Mr. 
W’armestre, for nearly that time, though sorry I am to say we 
have now parted ; and your honour will bear witness for me, 
that I am an hotu^st man.” • 

I liad, in truth, nothing to say against the man, except that 
I ha<l not known him all that time, and that what little I did 
know I never suspected to be worth much ; hut I had no 
charges to bring, and therefore 1 thought pro|>er to say no¬ 
thing, except that 1 remembered him. The other fellow was 
a drunken fool ; and so it was agreed by iny lord the judge, 
that the case should be tlismissed, on payment of a fine of ten 
slullings from each party for disturbing the peace of our 
Sovereign Loril the King by their mutual errors. 

The accused party seemed not unwilling to get off’ so easily ; 
the other stared and began to cry out, when Buckhurst, as the 
representative of his Majesty, settled the matter by declaring 
he would pay the fine himstdf, in order to show how superior 
he was to such mistakes among the drunken part of his good 
people. “ You,” said he, “ fellow,” (to Braythwaite’s servant) 

dearly know nothing about us; and you, Signor Grosse-tete,” 
(to the dwarf, who was looking triumphant,) “ know less ; 
so our hostess, the courteous Gossetia here, and her fair daugh- 
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ter, Eleonora, will see that ye be kept apart, and go about your 
respective ignorances.” His lordship then handed over the 
fine to the ladies, who with many thanks curtsied us to the 
door, the criminal seizing the opportunity to be oft' at another 
portal. 

We took our way back to the vessel, lamenting that the 
court was no richer, and that tlie people were not without 
reasons for complaint. I thought proper to explain what I 
knew of the man who had been talking so boldly ; Sir Philip, 
with his usual goodnature, enlarging oif one or two points, to 
let them see that I had told him as much before. 1 was glad 
afterwards that this had been done ; for the suspicions I now 
began to entertain of Mr. Braythwaite, as well as Captain 
Sandford, in regard to some connection with the Duke of 
Buckingham, not quite justifiable, turned out to be a great 
deal too lenient. Ilewit said, that he understood the want of 
money was all owing to Penn and “ the fanaticals; ” wliich was 
very absurd. When we came on board, Penn asked what news; 
we told him there was a complaint of want of money for the 
navy; upon which he said it was all owing to Monk. The 
truth was, there was everywhere a want of public credit. But 
we thought no more of all this in a few minutes, than w'e 
•used to do at Whitehall. That night, however, I dreamt that 
Braythwaite was hung, and that when on the scaffold he ap¬ 
pealed to me for a character ; upon which the mob all turned 
about and looked me in the face. 

Our discourse was interrujded by the Duke, who, coming in 
smihng, "with papers in his hand, told us we might expect the 
Duchess in an hour or two, her Royal Highness having taken 
occasion of his stoppage on the coast to come to see him. 

Our delight may be imagined. We should see the ladies 
again, and there would be dancing and a feast. Durfort sang 
a chanson. Boyle skipped about like a young colt. Lord 
Falmouth looked as pleased as the Duke, but for a different 
reason. Hewit looked at his cuft', and blew a feather off it. 
Montagu was very merry. Herne congratulated everybody, 
but did not seem very happy. Buckhurst was suddenly pen¬ 
sive. It was understood that he envied Falmouth his wife. 
As to Muskerry, he hoped his wife would not take it in her 
head to come ; and his hope was gratified. 

Dear creatures!” cried Hewit, ‘^how tender they will he ! 
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We shall see in their eyes the rewards of our glory, before we 
have ventured for it, I begin to think it will be better to 
cheat ’em, like the little boys ; get the sugar first, and then re¬ 
ject the physic.” 

In an hour or two, a salute from shore announced the arrival 
of the Duchess. It was weather fit for the occasion ; warm as 
love, and blue as the ladies’ eyes. The ships were manned; 
the tjuarter-decks were hung with awnings of flags ; and a 
thundering hurra from the whole fleet announced that her 
Royal Highness was coming. The Duke would have gone to 
fetch her, but she surprised him with sending word that she 
was setting off from the commissioner’s-boi^e, and he had only 
time to dispiitch Harman wdth the boat. 

Imagine a whole fleet of men-of-war, the shrouds filled; the 
sides hung with officers and men like bees ; streamers flying, 
cannons saluting, the sea half shaded with .shipping, and half 
dancing with sunbeams ; and down below, in the midst of all 
the vessels, a boat coming, filled with gallant sailors and beau¬ 
tiful women. 

The rogues of young officers glow'ed with pleasure, as they 
assisted the Duchess’s court up the sides. In a few minutes 
all were on deck under the awning, laugliing, shaking hands, 
adjusting their hair, and making a thousand pretty remarks on 
their boldness. 

’Tis hardly fair,” said Buckburst ; '^you will take the 
liearfs out of us, and then what shall w’c dp with the Dutch¬ 
men ? ” 

Oh fie, my Lord,” cried Lady Falmouth, ‘‘as if we had 
left you any hearts already.” 

“ AV'hy that’s true,” said the poor lover, and turned aside. 
Buckhurst had formerly written something a little severe on 
her ladyship (then Miss Bagot), and he now repented of it, 
which she guessed, though not to the extent of his penitence. 

“If you behave yourselves very ill,” continued the Countess, 
“ and show symptoms of not being able to do without it, 
perhaps w^e may restore you a little bit or so, just enough to 
fight with.” 

“ A very little bit will do,” said Hewit; “ ’tis impossible 
the Dutchmen can stand it, having no women.” 

“ Alas !” said Lady Falmouth, more gravely, “ w’e are sad 
wild creatures ; but if my Lord and the rest of you had not 
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such great hearts, we should think it necessary to be merrier 
timn we are, I assure you, in order to conceal our griefs; for 
we do not like it, this fighting; so you must all be very gallant 
and amusing; and the Duchess will not care how soon we 
dine, I think.” 

Dinner was served up with a speed, and what’s more, with 
' a splendour that surprised us. Cleopatra herself might have 
countenanced it. The Duke, it seems, had had notice a day 
or two before of his wife’s intentions; though, after his fashion, 
he said nothing about them. Fish, fiesli, and fowl, the finest 
apples and pears, strawberries, and May-cherries, and more 
fruit, natural as well as forced, than anybody could have ex¬ 
pected another year (for the season was very hot), abounded ; 
to say nothing of wines and jellies, and a thousand other things, 
which nobody cared about. Whatever old fellows say who 
have lost their memories, women and wine cannot co-exist 
together in any proportion. Wine may help an old gentleman 
to admire a woman ; but women make the young ones forget 
their wine. 

Our fair visitors complained that the dinner was too good. 
Plain beef and sailors’ fare would have pleased them Ix^tter. 
Some junk was accordingly set before them, to the delight of 
the men who saw it, who went and told the rest; and I believe 
the crabbedest saint on board felt })ro})itious towards the fair 
mariners. The comfits we turned into shot. ’Fhe ladies 
having exhibited tips turn for the st'a, we compelled them m 
drink a little more wine than usual, insisting upon turning 
them into regular sea-women, which notion gave rise to a 
million of metaphors, astonished at meeting together, such as 
syrens and Dutchmen; Venuses, trowsers, and cosmetics ; 
shot-silk and midshipmen; jar<iitu'e.s, beef, orange-water, and 
boatswains; besides a marvellous set of people (as Falmouth 
styled them), called mermaids. But the glory of the entertain¬ 
ment consisted in those who gave rise to it. Tlie occasion 
and the sea air heightened their complexions; atid the colours 
of the awnings over head struck down a bloom over the whole 
scene, as rich as one of Rubens’s pictures. 

' In the afternoon we had tea and chocolate, dances, music, 
8lnd every pleasure that ship-board could devise. The Duke 
idanced' with every lady ; but 1 believe he danced five times 
‘yith Miss Churchill, Durfort ledj off' Miss Blagg ; and as 
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the latter did not speak French, he half killed us with laug^ng 
at the broken English he was compelled to gabble. He eall£»i 
her "one charming fish-womanand complained that her 
eyes, instead of being " towers on fire ” (beacons) " to serve 
to navigator for self-know,” would make them " expose them¬ 
selves to the swallow-up.” 

Hewit was right about the favour we should all be in. In 
truth, it would have been wonderful if such kind hearts did not 
feel more than usual for a parcel of young fellows, about to risk 
their lives for their good opinion. I believe we all made greater 
way in it, in one day, than courtiers at home could in a year; 
and more than one attachment took place, which lasted, I be¬ 
lieve, even longer. 

Our pleasures lasted till we prepared to set sail again. The 
wind shifted, so as to be favourable to the Dutch for coming 
out, and the ladies took their departure. It was lucky the in¬ 
terval was so short lietween our enjoyment and our bustle. 
Falmouth himself seemed inclined to be melancholy, and Buck- 
hurst was absolutely peevish; a very new thing with him. 
Just at this moment, fresh dispatches came to the Duke, and 
a new turn was given to our discourses by a paper among them, 
which contained an account of Lord Rochester’s having been 
sent to the Tower. 

" ’I'a tlie Tower ! ” cried everybody. Brunker told Hewit, 
just as he was leaving the vessel, and Hewit came back to 
astonish us. 

"And w'hat prank has Virgin-modesty begun with,” cried 
Portland, " to get him into the Tower?” 

" \''irgin-modesty,” answered Sir George, “^ran away the 
other night with Virgin Mallett, but was brought back again ; 
so they clapt him into the Tower, for not doing it better.” 

I had been greatly interested by this young nobleman. Lord 
Rochester ; more so, at first, than by Lord Buckhurst. 
Perhaps one reason was, that inheriting a great devotion to the 
King, and finding I w'as about his Majesty’s person, he did 
me the honour to seek my acquaintance. He was not yet of 
age, a stripling in person, handsome, full of vivacity, and yet 
possessed of a certain softness, and intelligence of address, that 
looked like the very genius of good breeding ; for he had 
scarcely been anywhere but at college. The only drawback 
upon it was his tendency, to blush which got him, from the 
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King, the title of Virgin-modesty. He had a perpetual flow 
of spirits, as if his veins ran Burgundy. He was an excellent 
scholar, and talked of wit and poetry, as though he had been 
born a master of both (as, indeed, it turned out); nor could 
people help wondering, some time afterwards, that a young 
nobleman, capable of shining to such a degree at home, and 
becoming the miiTor of a court (to say nothing of love and the 
ladies), should choose to hazard^his person, twice over, in the 
rudest kind of warfare, as if nothing but an excess of triumph 
in everything could content him ; for stripling as he was, he 
was in the second Dutch fight under Albemarle, and afterwards 
in the desperate affair at Berghen. ’Twas as if he had been a 
kind of god Mercury, and had a patent for escaping death and 
tile bullets. 

The truth was, that inheriting from his father a great deal 
of loyalty, and very little money, he tliought of pushing him¬ 
self forward in the naval service: and above all, he had really 
a great deal of ambition. The battle in M'hich we ourselves 
were now about to be engaged, set a great many others upon a 
like road to admiration, and Rochester did not choose to l>e 
behindhand. The pleasantness of his intercourse was in a 
great measure owing to the happiness of his blood, and the 
perpetual pleasure he gave and received ; but under the soft¬ 
ness of it, there lurked a pri<le, and an im}>atience of contra¬ 
diction, which manifested itself in those frequent blushes, 
which I have spoken of, and which, to casual notice, had 
something in them touching (as the king said) almost virgin¬ 
like. In short, his lordship wished to be the first in every¬ 
thing. Perhaps there was oven a degree of constitutional 
weakness in the passion with which he })ursued this object. 
In spite of a natural tendency the other way, which exhibited 
itself too plainly afterwards, he acquired a reputation for 
daring courage ; yet being rallied one day on his fondness for 
the bullets, as if not without ostentation or fool-hardiness, his 
colour n>antled as usual, and he proceeded, with an address 
and vivacity hardly to have been expected from that symptom, 
to give such an account of his reasons for not choosing to l)e 
more tender of himself, as doubiefl the admiration of the 
company, and made them laud him to the skies. These rea¬ 
sons were connected with the adventure of the running away ; of 
which adventure, as I afterwards heard the particulars from 
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his lordship himself, I shall here give an account; first, be¬ 
cause it took place at the epoch of my history, and secondly, 
because we did little but talk about it till we put to sea again. 
His great enemy in the business’was Lord Sandwich. Sand¬ 
wich wanted the lady for Hinchinbrook. The King, who was 
the more willing to get money for his old friend’s son, since 
he had none to give him, hdd often spoken to Miss Mallet in 
his behalf; but owing to the distance at which he was kept, 
and the number of his rivals, Rochester had never been able 
to converse with her in private till the night he took her off. 
I suspect the King was in the secret, and that the young lord 
was sent to the Tower as a cloak. The lady had been supping 
at ^Vhitehall, in the apartments of Miss Stewart, where it is 
jnetty certain his Majesty could not have refrained from going, 
at least for some part of the evening. Rochester said nothing 
about the King; but it w'as clear from what he let fall, that 
he had reckoned on some })articular influence with the lady, 
and tliat others had prepared her to listen to him. His lordship 
posted himself at Charing Cross, with horsemen and footmen. 
'I'lie lady was to go home that way by coach with her grande 
father, my Lord Hawley. The servants having been tampered 
with, the coach arrives, but finds a difficulty in passing another 
coach. In fine, a wheel gives way. Rochester comes up will 
his attendants, proposing to assist. The horses are made un¬ 
comfortable ; the lady is frightened, and gets out, the old 
lord, a jovial fellow, but gouty, constantly lifting up his voice 
to inform her that nothing is the matter. The old gentleman 
then swears at his toes, and is impeded with heaps of assist¬ 
ance. The young lord meanwhile makes up for lost time; 
the lady listens, trembles, cries out (her grandfather always 
bidding her be easy), and finally, betwixt crying and laughing, 
.she finds herself in the coach hostile, which dashes away for 
Piccadilly. 

“My poor grandfather,” cried Miss Mallett, weeping, 
“ what an agony he will be in!” 

“ Yes, madam, of the gout; but consider how soon we shall 
revive him ! ” 

Not so soon, my lord, as you imagine. He will see notliing 
before him but black and dismal images.” 

The two negro boyfi, 1 own, madam ” (the lady laughed); 
“ but there is your picture by Lely, till you come back ; and 
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when he sees you again, the sight will make him forgive me 
everything." 

“ And what am I to do, sir ? ” 

His lordship here launched into seas of description and ac¬ 
counts of duties incumbent upon young ladies who are run 
away with, wliich fairly took away her power to reply; but 
she listened betwixt astonishment and goo<l-nature, till they 
were far on the Uxbridge road. In a word, all would have 
gone well, if the old lord, on the strength of Ins being a horse- 
officer, and meeting with some of Sandwich’s people, had not 
sent a whole body of cavaliers after them, who came up just 
as he had seen her housed at Uxbridge. They met him in the 
street, looking about for a parson. “ Such are the calamities," 
said he, “ which a man gets into by having a conscience !” 

And wdiat will he do in the Tower ? " said Portland. 

“ He will do as Monk did,” answered Buckhurst: “ he will 
philosophise, and make love to his washerw'oman’s daughter." 

“ And marry her when h(' comes out " 

^^Nay, youth will do much ; but 1 doubt whether Virgin- 
modesty will go so far as that. Rochester has young blood, 
but an old head ; novr I doubt whether his (Irace of Albemarle 
has not always had old blood, and a pericranium juvenile." 

“ Your lordship, how'ever,” said Mr. Pearce, the surgeon, 
who liked a bit of gossip, “^does not take his old blood to be 
cold blood; I mean, not fearful blood ? ” 

“Oh, extremely fearful," replied Buckhurst,— to the 
enemy. Cold blood ! ay, about as cold as the steel that is 
corning to cut one’s throat; as cool, Mr. Pearce, as the lancet 
with which you mean to twinge us. No, no, ‘ George,’ as the 
Duchess calls him, is as brave as — what shall I say, — as the 
Duchess herself; and he is a bold man who should call her 
prowess in question. ’Tis more than the Duke dare venture 
upon. If his Grace fears anybody in the world, ’tis the dowdy 
his wife; and if there is anyliody in the world he despises, 
'tis the enemy.” 

“ Pray, roy lord," inquired Pearce, “ is it true that her 
Grace is so totally unqualitied by her manners for the higli rank 
to which she has*been raised.^" 

“ Why, ru tell you," said his lordship; you have heard 
of Troutbeck whom he drinks with. * WeU, Troutbeck once 
prevailed on Sir Charles Sediey to go and taste some of the 
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Duke’s claret, •which he said had been sent him by the French 
King. Sedley, who repented next day his having agreed to go, 
contrived to get me invited too, in order to stand by him ; so 
we went, and found a dirty table-cloth and four lumps of meat. 
Bess (for so Troutbeck calls her, though her name be Nan), 
was in high good humour, and would have crammed us with 
beef and claret together, her lord, she said (who by the way is 
a little stingy), being but a plain soldier, and not understand¬ 
ing the ways at court. His Grace was sitting all this while at 
the other end of the table, eating like a giant, and saying 
nothing. The Duchess undertook to apologise for his silence, 
touching her forehead significantly, and saying, ^Always in 
the wars; always in the wars.’ ‘ That’s the reason, I sup¬ 
pose,’ said Troutbeck, in a low voice (for he •was getting 
drunk), ‘ that you have furnished him so well with chexmux- 
de-fri.se.’ 

“ * What’s that you say, Mr. Troutbeck,’ said the fair Nan, 
‘ \viih your shiver and freeze? Pray, gentlemen’ (her colour 
rising vtolently, for it seems she had just had a quarrel with 
Troutbeck, and she suspected he bad been saying something 
against her), ‘is it the custom at court for people to tell lies 
of one another to their faces; for I know they do it behind 
their backs ? ’ 

“‘What’s the matter there?’ inquired his Grace. ‘Oh, 
don’t mind Troutbeck; you know he was not himself yester- 
dav, when he offended vou, and lie was sorry for it.’ 

“ ‘ Sorry me no sorrvs, mv Lortl Duke,’ cried the Duchess : 
‘ if Mr. Troutbeck tells lies of mo, I 'll tell truths of him.’ 

“ ‘ That’s very savage,’ said I’routheck. 

“ Seilley was impudent enough to assure her Grace, that 
]\lr. Troutbeck had told no lies of her: upon which T ventured 
to tell a greater; namely, that no lies were told at court, as 
far as 1 knew. 

“ ‘ \yhat,' not even behind one’s back !’ cried the Duchess. 

“ ‘ No, madam ; nor sideways, that I am aware of,* said 
Sir Charles. 

“ ‘ See there now ! ’ cried the Duchess; ‘ Ay, ay, the gentle¬ 
men are fairly caught ; for my Lord Buckhurst is a courtier, 
and Sir Charles is a courtier, and if they hav’n't been telling 
me the greatest lies in the world, into the very eyes o* me...’, 
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Here her Grace broke into a jovial laugh of triumph, in 
which we all joined, and harmony was restored.” 

“jifam told,” said Pearce, ‘^her Grace perfers ale to wine; 
and does not stick at an oath or so.” 

^Tis very true,” said Buckhurst ; but we must have a 
care, Mr. Pearce; the limit is very nice between high breed¬ 
ing and low. I will not wager that there are many ladies at 
court who prefer ale to wine ; but 1 know some who will 
drink a good deal of both ; and if ‘ d—ns’ and ‘ by G-ds’ 
are not counted precisely the thing, ‘ i’faiths' and ‘ deuces ’ 
are privileged ; and there is a relish, with some of the high¬ 
flyers, for * zounds.’ I have known very pretty lips cry 
‘ zounds' and the devil.’ The King likes it; and you know 
their anxiety to please him.” 

This part of his lordship’s information did not quite please 
me. 1 had had suspicions to the same effect respecting a lady 
to whom I thought myself under obligations ; and his lordship 
seemed to confirm them. 

I was going to make some remark, when conversAtion was 
interrupted by final orders for sailing. The boatswain piped 
all hands, and every one hurried away. 

Instead of ladies and dancing, it was now to be the Dutch 
and hard blows. 


CHAPTf:il XII. 

The return of the east wind, which fetched out the Dutch¬ 
men, caused us some difficulty m going to meet them, nor did 
we discern them till two days afterwards, when, upon coming 
to anchor in Southwold Bay, we saw them about one o’clock in 
the afternoon, to the windward of us. Still, owing to various 
causes, and to the endeavours of both sides to get the wind of 
each other, the two fleets did not come together for nearly 
forty-eight hours. It was two o’clock in the morthiig, on the 
third of June, when the enemy were discovered lighting their 
matches; and, after contriving to get the wind of them, the 
battle began about three. It took place off' Lowestoff, and was 
the most memorable one of the^kind that had yet been known. 
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We had about a hundred ships on our side, the Dutch a good 
many more. His Highness’s vessel, the Royal Charles, by 
some mischance or another, was not so much engaged at first 
as many of the others. Gallant Kit Minns, who so shocked 
the Spaniard with his brief name, and delighted Nelly with 
his plebeian origin, got a-head of us, and was the first to en¬ 
gage ; and afterwards the Earl of Sandwich succeeded in 
breaking the eftemy into two divisions, which was the ultimate 
cause of our victory. 

How all this took place I cannot pretend to say ; nor, for 
aught I could learn, were more official persons much better 
agreed upon it. All I know is, that the weather was very fine 
and clear when we l)egan, with not a cloud in the sky; that 
we made a number of tacks, signals, stoppages, and other phe¬ 
nomena, as unintelligible apparently to those who assisted in 
making them, as to us volunteers w'^ho looked on ; that when 
I fancied we were close to the Dutchmen, I found, by a little 
turn of the vessel, that we were a good way off, as if, when 
about to strike one another in this martial dance, we suddenly 
thought fit to curtsey round about; and that, finally, on a 
sud<len, drums beat, and trumpets sounded, and we found our¬ 
selves giving and receiving thundering broadsides from a 
Dutchman, as was the case with most of the other ships. 
There was a show of something like order and design at first, 
and the opponents approached each other in line; but it did 
not hold. We proceeded to charge through one another’s 
ranks, as* well as we could, wdiich we did several times, ex¬ 
changing salutes of the most violent description ; and then, it 
should seem, we selected our intlividual foes, like the heroes in 
Virgil, and so stabbed away for it. 

^Ve had long prepared for battle. Everything was in 
order. The looks of the old seamen w'ere quiet, as usual; those 
of the new ones more so, but a little pale. ’Twas like the 
hush before a tempest. 

The first crash of the broadside was tremendous. There 
was a flash like lightning, and then the side of the vessel 
seemed giving way like a house. This was followed by groans, 
and the flying of splinters and pieces of iron. The men 
hurra’d. 

I was stationed with Heme and some others on the quarter¬ 
deck, in the capacity of aid-de-camp to his Highness. It is 
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lucky he had no orders for me very speedQy; for the novelty, 
the noise, and the mystification, fairly took away ray senses 
for a moment. I l>elieve Montagu said something to me which 
I did not very well understand. I soon however recovered; 
and felt nothing except a greater wish to be stirring. The 
seamen were at their guns; the smoke was thickening; and 
Herne was at my side, watching the Duke, who walked up 
and down before us, conversing witli his Captain, Sir William 
Penn. The Duke then called back to him my Lords Falmouth 
and Muskerry, wdio had been conversing with him before, and 
resumed the discourse. They w'ere joined by Dick Boyle, 
who had been laughing to us about a notion of Hewit’s, that 
the Dutch made cannon-balls of their cheeses. A minute had 
scarcely elapsed, when a little powder-monkey, running past 
us (a boy with flaxen locks like a doll), cried out, in his 
peimy-whistle voice, D—nation!” his heels being tripped 
up at the same time by a plash of blood. This blood was 
poor Dick Boyle’s. One of the cannon-balls he had been 
joking about, as if to make him eat his words, had swept, at a 
blow, himself, Lord Falmouth, and Lord MuskeiTv, knocking 
off the head of our gallant acquaintance, and dashing the 
blood and brains of Lord Falmouth over the Duke’s person. 
Sir Thomas Clifibrd was talkijig with the disguised priest. 

We all ran up to his Highness to see that he was safi’. 

Some vinegar and a sponge; you’ll find it in the cabin, 
gentlemen,” said Penn. 

Go, Esher,” said Herne; for something has hurt my 
side.” 

Something had hurt both of us a little. I know- not what 
it was, but it came from our poor friends. It W'as said after¬ 
wards to be Mr. Boyle’s head. My wound w'as in the left 
arm. I did not feel it at the time ; but when 1 proceeded to 
use the muscle in getting the sponge and vinegar, it gave me 
an agony that turned me sick. I fetched what was wantetl, 
and had the honour of assisting to })urify the royal person. 
Some blood had spurted over the Duke’s face. His Highness 
was very firm ; but talked more than usual. He made us 
note down the hour, and other circumstances attending the 
accident. 

Warm w'ork continued till about two in the afternoon, when 
the fire of the enemy beginning to slacken, and Opdam not 
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shouldering us, or making so much noise as he had done, the 
Duke gave the word to forbear tiring a little, in order that the 
smoke being diminished, we might know what we were about. 

Having thus cleared our eyesight, we found ourselves agree¬ 
ably accompanied by the Royal Oak and some other vessels, 
which had dropped out of the battle to refit, an addition to our 
strength which so daunted the enemy, that they had begun, 
though in a very brave and reluctant manner, to give way. It 
was a pleasant sight to see friends so close to us instead of 
enemies ; for though I had been set in the place of an officer 
who was killed, and had now some active work to look to, and 
so was occupied, and full of any tlioughts but uneasy ones, 
yet the sense of hazard doubles the aftectionate as well as hos¬ 
tile emotions ; and our hands longed to grapple as much in a 
friendly way with our countrymen aboard the new coiners, as 
they did to settle the pertinacity of the Dutchmen. 

The Royal diaries now recommenced firing, and the battle 
was again raging in other quarters, when a noise, as if the ship 
had burst asunder,-suddenly took place. This was succeeded 
by a darkness and a silence like iniduight. I had no concep¬ 
tion what it was at the moment. It seemed like an earthquake 
at sea ; or rather (Sir Philip saiil) as if heaven had thrust down 
its foot, clothed in niglit and darkness, to trample us for our 
folly. The ship trembled, and the sails plunged like a shaken 
carpet. A thick smoke then fell upon us. 

It was Opclain, who had blown up. A dead quiet succeeded 
tlirougb tlie whole fleet for at least ten minutes, interrupted 
only by the working of the ship, and little cries of men. \Te 
seemed to hear even the silence for tJie sjiace of a minute or so ; 
in the course of wdiich, the man wdio had been working the 
gun next me, said in a low, but unfaltering voice, “ He shall 
feed me in a green pasture, and lead me forth beside the waters 
of comfort.” The voice then retreated inwardly, still mutter¬ 
ing the psalm. 

The tranquil beauty of the verse that was thus audible, 
accompanied by the mysterious horror of the circumstances 
around us, had an etlect singularly corroborative of the aw-ful- 
ness of the moment. A little after the explosion, and wdieu 
the mind had become, as it were, duly sensible of its extreme 
terribleuess, I shook from liead to foot like a frightened horse. 
Older men did not hesitate to avow themselves as much 
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aflTecteci. My friend Herne not only shook, but somebody 
whisj^ering to him, to know what it was, be said his tongue 
cleared to his mouth, and that he forgot the man's name who 
asked him. 

The first thing that roused us from our astonishment was 
the falling of splinters, pieces of rope, and fiery pitch and 
oakum, which alarming us for the safety of the vessel, put all 
hands in requisition. The Dutch had now quite given way, and 
were preparing to run for it, with the exception of the Orange, 
a fine eighty-four, commanded by one Seaton, a man of Scot¬ 
tish parentage; who being a stout fellow, and of a family 
celebrated for their high spirit, must needs resolve to run his 
vessel on board us, and so have the honour of taking, or being 
taken, by the Duke. We discerned him, like the image of a 
gallant seaman, against the red and dark-rolling smoke, 
mounted aloft on the stern, and brandishing a two-handed 
broadsword. Seeing him advance thus boldly and alone, some 
cried out it was a fire-ship ; hut the Duke bade them be quiet, 
for they would see their mistake presently by the broadside he 
was preparing to give us. The honour, however, of being 
thus set to rights W'as interrupted, like that of our leading the 
van, by a vessel a-head of us; w’hich running between, and 
getting yard-arm and yard-arm with the valiant Scot, received 
the intended broadside, giving him one in return, though not 
without a loss of sixty men. Seaton had soon to do with more 
than one enemy, and so was compelled to strike ; and in three 
days after, he died, sir” (as 1 heard the Duke say to Mr. 
Evelyn); ^^died, sir, of his wounds and bruises, the conse¬ 
quence of his rash ambition.” 

This vessel was fired, and the men taken out. The same 
destruction overtook five or six other vessels in a more terrible 
manner, by means of our fire-ships. Their crews plungetl out 
of them into the waters, fairly covering the sea round about 
us. At this sad spectacle, with the inconsistency so remarkable 
in human nature, and at -which in our reflecting moments we 
know not whether to admire or be angry, everybody was put¬ 
ting forth to help the enemies they had just ruined, hazarding 
their own lives with receiving and dragging them up into their 
boats, some of which threatened to swamp at every dip. My 
friend. Sir Philip, making nothing of his wound (indeed it 
was net much) had eagerly asked the Duke to let him go upon 
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this service. His Highness, who had a great regard for him, 
affectionately bade him not to be too eager; adding, as he saw 
he wished it, that I might go and assist liim; and desiring me 
to control liis ardour. But we forgot everything when we saw 
the drenched and earnest wretches crowding about us, welter¬ 
ing and beating against the boat. The great basin of the sea, 
in which we suddenly found ourselves let down, the huge 
hulks of the vessels around us, the cries of the boats* crews 
and their officers, the sulphureous atmosphere rolling around 
and narrowing the horizon, and the very colours of the officers’ 
heavy coats, with their reds and blues, make up sometime a 
picture in my imagination, as if I remembered observing it all 
at the moment. The men, whom we had just been regarding as 
enemies, seemed now to consist of none but sons and brothers, 
for whose fate we were as anxious as if their kindred was our 
0W71. ’Twas an affecting sight to see rugged old men kissing 
our liauds, because the nearness of death had made them think 
of their children ; and beardless boys lording it over older but 
duller seamen, in the vivacity of their rank, My God I ” 
exclaimed Herne, looking at a boat close to us, and turning as 
pale as he had latterly l>een red, ‘^it must be done! — See, 
Mr. Walters ! ” — addressing a Master’s Mate, who was with 
us. W’^alters turned about, and taking a marling-spike in his 
liand, stretchetl over to the boat, and dashed it on the knuckles 
of a man wlio ivas struggling to get in. The poor wretch gave 
up the struggle, and retreated into his watery grave; but the 
boat was saved. Sir Philip turned aside, and tried to conceal 
his tears. God bless you, sir,” said AV'alters; you have 
been the salvation of a matter of thirty men.” My friend 
said nothing. W'e w'ere now pulling back to the ship; and 
he sat %vith his hat over his eyes, looking on the water. But 
the same evening he got permission of the Duke to have 
Mr. ’Walters presented to him, and his Highness promised to 
bear him in mind, which he did. 

We chased the Dutch all tlie evening, and took more vessels: 
nor could the main body of their fleet have escaped us, but for 
a circumstance that made a great noise. The Duke had ordered 
the Norwich to keep just a-head of us with lights, so as to 
give notice in case the enemy altered their course; and next 
morning we were to set upon them again. His 11 ighnes8*then 
retired to rest, still keeping his clothes on, to be in readiness; 
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nor could he satisfy himself before he lay down, without coming 
upon deck once more, to see that all was riglit. 

He had not been in his cabin above a quarter of an hour, 
when Brunker, a Groom of his bedchamber (brother of Lord 
Brunker the mathematician*) came up to the master. Captain 
Cox, with directions to slacken sail. The vessel, he said, teing 
so good a sailer, might run in among the enemy during the 
night, and so be clapt on board by some fire-ship, or find her¬ 
self next day surrounded and cut off. I was present, and 
heard all that passed, and so did Jialf a dozen of us. We had 
been admiring the beauty of the night, and the quiet scudding 
of the vessel, after all the jolting and uproar ; and Cox, 
stooping sideways from the helm which he had taken in hand, 
and peering straight before him over the water, had just been 
saying in his dry manner, “ We shall have ’em, every mother’s 
son !” 

Brunker gave his direction in a hasty and decisive but polite 
manner, and then stdbd in the act of preparing to return: 
waiting the Captain's answer as a matter of course. 

Cox begged him to repeat what he had said. 

Brunker did so; adding, that tlie matter was a very nice 
matter, no less a person than the heir of the crown being con¬ 
cerned in it; W'hich made it imperative on the C'a})tain to run 
no risks. 

I am bound to run just as much risk, sir, and just as 
little, as I am ordered,” said the Master: the Duke hade me 
hold right on; and 'tis my duty to do so. Does the Duke 
send me a countermand ? Voti say you have directions, Mr. — 
a — pray favour me wdtli his Highness’s words. Does he 
order me to slacken sail ? ” 

Brunker replied, that the Duke had not given him a direct 
order. His Highness had said, that lie thought it would be 
better to do so; upon which he (Brunker) reganled himself 
as desired to give directions accordingly ; and tliat he had left 
the cabin expressly for that purpose, the Duke not ordering 
him to remain. 

He concluded with repeating, that “ the matter was a very 
delicate matter, and that gentlemen about a Prince in so great 

* He had himself .i turn for science, and was a fireal chess-phiytT. 'rhi'lihellors 
and gossips of tluMiay represent him as occupying the cliief post in no v'm y honour¬ 
able intendency under t!ie gallant Duke, the. same that llab May and Uhailinch had 
under the King his brother_ Ju,Vf. 
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a station, next heir to the crown, and the hope of the people, 
were not expected to wait for every nicety of direction, when 
orders were to be understood.” 

Orders,” returned (Jox, are everything; but, under 
favour, they must be understood to a tittle; and furthermore, 
they must be brought by tlie right officer. The matter, as you 
say, Mr. — a — a — what is the gentleman's name ? ” 

Brunker.” 

The matter, as you say, is a very nice matter, Mr. Bunker ; 
but I am only the Master, you see ; and as you are only a—a 
—person on board,— I beg pardon,—what is the gentleman’s 
rank, if I may be so bold?” 

** ’Tis Mr. Brunker, Groom of his Highness’s bedchamber," 

Cox resuming with a dip of his head, which was to be 
understood as a bow; “ As you are one of his Highness’s 
Grooms, Mr, BInnker, and not an officer of the vessel, I can 
only say, that his Higliness gave me positive orders to keep 
within gun-shot of the enemy, and that I must continue to do 
so, unless one of my superior officers brings me a counter¬ 
mand.” 

So saying, he gave a push to the tiller; and jerking some 
tobacco from his mouth a yard off, seemed to dismiss both 
that aiid the subject together. 

Brunker, however, was not to give up the point so easily. 
He recommenced, by complimenting the Master on his zeal; 
but observed, that peculiar circumstances made a difference in 
what would be the properest thing in the world under any 
others. And then he set forth the danger of needlessly 
hazarding the life of his Majesty’s brother ; which he said 
might he taken ill by the King himself; adding, that the Duke, 
and indeed all his officers and men, had conducted themselves 
already like heroes, and won a glorious victory ; and that he 
could not see tire yjolicy of doing more than was necessary, 
when everything ha<l been done so well. 

‘‘ Policy !” exclaimed the Master in a heat: — what the 
devil have I to do with policy ? Damn it, sir, you seem to me 
— 1 heg pardon—but you're in my way, Mr. Blunder; — you 
should never get in the way of the helmsman, sir:,— and so, 
sir, I can’t tlo it, by CJ—d ; and that’s the long and the short 
of it.” 

“ Then I am to tell the Duke so ? ” 
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“ Damn it, sir, what signifies talking ? The Duke’s too 
good a seaman to expect me to act unseaman-like. He gave 
me orders not a quarter of an hour ago, to keep right up to 
the Dutchmen ; — he came back again, as the gentlemen here 
can testify, to say so again; and unless his Highness’s Lieute¬ 
nant brings me counter-orders, or somebody else who knows 
something about the matter, and has a right to speak, d—ra 
me, if Bill Cox shorten sail a thread.” 

The Groom of the Bedchamber, much disconcerted, went 
off to Sir John Harman, his Highness’s Lieutenant. Most of 
us followed him. 

Sir John,” said he, will you be good enough to give 
your directions to Captain Cox to shorten sail ? The Duke 
wishes it, but I cannot beat it into the Master’s head that he 
can act without the orders of a superior officer. I hope indeed 
I am not in the wrong on that point. If so. Captain Harman 
win set me right, and the Master too.” 

Sir John, who was in the act of taking some supper oft* his 
knee, nearly tilted over his beef in looking about him. His 
lifted eyebrows asked us for information. We told him that 
Mr. Brunker had been to Captain Cox with wishes from the 
Duke that he should shorten sail, and that the Captain said he 
could not do it without regular orders. 

Certainly not,” said Harman ; “ ’tis impossible, Mr. 
Brunker. Shorten sail! God bless your soul, d’ye see the 
way we’re in ? Right and tight, and not a man to escape us ? 
Why, it’s all as plain and straightforward as a punch in a 
Dutchman’s guts.” 

Nay,” said Brunker, ready to make way by a jest, you 
should say rather a kick at a burgomaster, for he is running 
before you.” 

“ Mayhap it might be said so,” replied Harman, if the 
Dutch showed his hind-quarters for nothing ; but that’s not 
the way with a brave man, Mr. Brunker ; and so we talk, like 
gentlemen, of punching him in the guts.” 

Like a proper Irelli-gerent,” quoth Montagu. 

“ Right,” said Brunker, and he laughed again ; but the 
Groom did not seem to be quite easy. 

“ All that,” continued he, is very true; yet it is no less 
true that the Duke wishes to let the poor devils take breath 
awhile. H# sees no use in being in such a damned hurry.” 
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“ Oh^ ho !” quoth Sir John, we are thereabouts, are we I 
But are you sure the Duke’s wishes are what you say ? ” 

The Groom shrugged his shoulders, as much as to reply 
^at he hoped he was not capable of stating What was untrue. 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Brunker,” resumed Harman, 

but are you sure his Highness was quite awake ? People 
mutter ptrange things sometimes, when they are going »to 
sleep.” 

Brunker took advantage of this remark as quick as lightning. 
He said he could not answer for that. Sir John had thrown 
a new light on the business ; but he would go down and make 
certain. 

He went accordingly, and a pause took place, nobody choos¬ 
ing to speak before the Captain, and he not knowing what to 
say. At length he muttered aloud, D—n his pimping face; 
what would he be at ? Here we are, gentlemen, wind and tide 
in our favour, and the Dutchmen in our very hands, and this 

silk-petticoat son of a bitch - . eh ? — it looks very like it; 

but we have nabbed him, I think. Let him bring me the Duke’s 
message, if he can.” 

Alas ! poor Sir John had nabbed himself. Up comes Mr. 
Brunker a second time 'with the very message, or what he states 
to be such. I’he Duke, he said, was as wdde awake as him¬ 
self, and now sent positive orders to shorten sail, and to Cap¬ 
tain Harman. 

Positive ? ” said Harman. 

Positive, Sir John,” and then laying his hand upon his 
heart, “ upon my honour.” 

Sir John evidently felt that he had hampered himself by the 
question he put at first. He muttered, sliifted his posture a 
little, and half laughed, as men do when about to acquiesce in 
a foolish thing. Finally, he said, “ Well, if 1 must, 1 must;” 
and then not only shortened sail, but for a while brought the 
ship to. He evidently did this, in hopes that the Duke might 
send up to inquire why he had exceeded ordersj which would 
have given him an opportunity of ascertaining whether Brunker 
had pot exceeded them. No notice, however, was taken. The 
stoppage threatened, ere long, to disorder the fleet; so he put 
before the wind again, though not quickly enough to regain 
the time. At day-break the top-sails were hoisted just as the 
Duke had left ^em, so that although the Dutch were far 
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a-head of us, we were still a good way in advance of our own 
fleet; which was afterwards given as a reason for a circum¬ 
stance that struck us all W'hen his Highness came upon deck. 
This was, that he expressed no surprise at his being thus out¬ 
sailed, nor indeed uttered one syllable on the matter from be¬ 
ginning to end. 

, We knew not what to make of it. Every moment after his 
Highness had made his appearance we expected him to say 
something. Harman wished to find his orders confirmed, but 
did not dare to hazard the discovery of their non-existence. 
Cox looked dry. Brunkor kept close to his master. How 
the matter escaped discussion I cannot imagine. But the 
Duke did not stay on deck long ; and Brunker followed him. 

The upshot was, that the main body of the enemy not only 
escaped, but were enabled to pretend that they got the victory. 
Very different stories are told on .such occasions by the hvo 
parties. But no Englishman doubted that he had won a vic¬ 
tory, and a great one. Very good reasons w'e had to show for 
it; as good for the putting to flight, as they were little and 
marvellous for the non-pursuit. Neither did anybody, as far 
as I could see, doubt the courage of the Duke. I'o be sure, 
Montagu, and one or two more, ventured to think that he 
might have been struck with the fate of Lord Falmouth and 
the others, and so have been the more willing to put up with 
Brunker’s proceeding. But we were all so much jmzzied we 
knew not what to conclude, and in a short time we said almost 
as little about the matter as his Highness. 

This bu.siness was destined to be mysterious to the last. 
The examination of it did not take jilace in the House of 
Commons till nearly three years afterwards. The Duke’s 
friends affirmed that he had discovered nothing about it till 
the autumn following the battle.^ Sir John Harman contra¬ 
dicted himself during the inquiry, and was committed to cus¬ 
tody by Parliament, but alleged that his memory had been 
hurt by illness in the service ; and, finally, he stood to the 
account as above stated. Lastly, Brunker was both turned 

* Clart-ndon says, not for the loop period l»cfore mentioned ; but the present is 
the date assigned by James himself, in the Life published not long ago, and col¬ 
lected out of “ Memoirs writ by his own hand.’* vol. i. 4to, 1816, p. 422. Wiiat 
is the reason of this extraordinary diflerence between the Chancellor’s statement, 
and his royal 8on-in*law’s V Is it a fresh instance of the great historian’s manoeu- 
▼rliig ? or another specimen of the reserve for which James 11. was famous ? — 
Edit. , 
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out of Parliament and dismissed the Duke's service, in the 
spring of the year sixty-eight, upon which he fled over seas, 
but returned in autumn, and was suffered to make his appear¬ 
ance at Whitehall. He was afterwards a commissioner of 
trade and plantations, and cofferer to his Majesty ; and he 
lately succeeded his brother the Viscount. It was a joke, 
when he was playing chess, to call the pawns cabin-boys, and 
the King his antagonist a Dutchman.* 

Pleasant was it, on arriving at the Nore, to talk over our 
dangers again^with our friends in the other vessel. One had mi¬ 
raculously escaped'this and that peril; another had more luckily 
obtaineda convenient wound, just enough for a sling, which was 
my case. Herne lamented that in a day or two he should have no 
pretensions even to a limp. Our losses were much deplored, but 
as none of us but our commander missed any particular friend, 
we looked more grieved than we felt. Our own safety, and 
the prospect of a brilliant welcome at home, made us too happy. 
I'he truest regret felt by any of us was for poor Dick Smith ! 
You remember Dick Smith, Nelly’s link-boy ! Yes, even so: 
he (lied of a shot right tlirough him in this battle, and he died 
as he had lived, with a heart fit for an admiral, which I would 
not swear he did not reckon upon becoming. He had tried 
hard to go with Sir (Christopher Minns, and that prosj>ect 
failing, was about to enter another vessel, when Sir Christopher 
himself, seeing his eagerness, spoke to Sir William Penn, who 
dismissed a bad servant and put him in his place. Bill Penn, 
as well as Kit Minus—Bless,” cried Hewit, their little 
dirks of names ! ”)—had risen from the humblest stations, 
and Dick Smith felt as happy, and as luckily named, as they. 

Poor fellow ! 1 never think of the acquaintance I made 

with him, but a real shadow falls on my mind, for all I write 
about him so lightly. The first time I saw him was in the 
Duke's cabin. His Highness had got a large party to dinner, 
and Sir William’s servant was stationed behind his master. 
The Duke, though so cold and proud in his address to stran¬ 
gers, could be pleasant enough at the head of his table, espe¬ 
cially when the wine was flowing, and he had the reputation 
of some flourishing amour. The talk fell as usual upon love ; 
but, as Sir William and one or two other strict persons were 
present, was more restrained than ordinary, which, to say the 
* We suppose, because the Kiog at Chess cannot be taken. — 
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truthj did not make it less agreeable. It then turned upon 
little Nelly, and the conquests she was likely to make; I re¬ 
lated, as delicately as I could, and with a good deal of reserve 
as to myself, the first adventures of the new actress, not omit¬ 
ting the story of the,gallant link-boy. Dick met with much 
eulogy. Buckhurst swore he. was worthy of a ballad, and 
hoped he would give rise to many. 

At this point of the discourse, cries Sir William to his ser¬ 
vant, “ What are you about, Smith ? Have you been to sea 
these three years, and not yet learned to set ^bottle of wine 
on the table steadily The name of Smith which had just 
been in our mouths made us turn and look at the lad. 'Twas 
the lover himself. I recognised him by his likeness to the 
King ; a very handsome one, but still enough to strike. This 
likeness I had mentioned, and so tliere tlie poor fellow stood 
confest. Whether his paleness was owing to the new fortunes 
of his mistress and the victories we had spoken of, or, as was 
more likely, to a mixed feeling of anguish at that prospect, 
with a sudden bewildering joy at perceiving that she had liked 
him better than he fancied, it is impossible to say, but he 
could not stand the conflict. ‘^1 beg pardon, sir,” said he: 

I am not very well, I fancy — a little giddy—sir; I hope 
his noble Highness will not be angry, but 1 believe I had 
better go away, for I am not fit to stand.” Go, go, my 
lad,” said the Prince. 

He came to me afterwards, a few hours before the fight, 
begging a thousand pardons, but with a manly humility. He 
said, that he was sure I should not be above taking charge of 
a letter for him, in case he and a comrade of his were killed. 
I told him that it should go in the same box with that of a 
very noble gentleman, a friend of mine; and that if it were 
my lot to survive the gallant letter-writers, who I hopeti 
would be as alive and merry as myself, 1 would carry their 
packets to the Land’s End, if they pleased. He retreated, full 
of gratitude; and by four o’clock in the evening was a corpse. 

About his heart was found tied a piece of tl»e skirt of an old 
linen jacket, in which was a paper containing these words, 
well spelt, and in good hand-writing : — This piece of cloth 
jviped away the tears, which were kindly shed (January 10th, 
’”3*6.58), when I did her a little service, by the adorable Miss 
Gwynn.” 
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That’s true love/’ said Herne. “Poor fellow!” added 
he; — wc call people poor when they die, but they die 
sometimes very rich, though they have not a stiver. Nelly 
will weep for him. He was happy surely, for he loved well, 
and he thought his mistress worthy. I like her still better 
than before; though perhaps it was as well he should go oif 
in this exaltation.” 

The death appeared to be instantaneous. We talked much 
of it, and the tears came into Buckhurst’s eyes. As to the 
packet, we see, by and by, how that was received. “ A 
truce, gentlemen, to melancholy stories,” said Montagu, as we 
rode up the Thames in the Duke’s shallop; “ they make his 
Highness think of Lord Falmouth. So we changed the con¬ 
versation, and returned to those of the gay survivors. Hewit, 
who was with us, performed his part to admiration, and was 
a greater coxcomb than ever. It was supposed that he would 
lessen his pretensions that way, having increased them in a 
more solid manner; but habit and success together were too 
much for him ; so he continued as pleasant as before ; only 
the right he assumed of bantering his followers, appeared now 
to have somewhat of graver warrant. He must have gone 
many a campaign before fopperies like his could have con¬ 
sented to become threadbare.* But the finest new feather in 
the cap of our wits was that obtained by Lord Buckhurst, in 
the achievement of his famous song written the night before 
the engagement 

At the beginning of the w’ar, a song attributed to Sir John 
Mennis, had been addressed, in the name of the seamen, to 
the sweethearts they left behind. It m.ade a great noise, and 
set his lordship upon writing the present one. 'I'he natural air 
of it was thought the more of, inasmuch as it was addressed 
to the court ladies. A dozen hands set it to music, and for a 
w’eek or two after our return we heard nothing but — 

, “ To .nil you ladies now .it land 

Wo inen at sea indite. 

But first would luive you underttand 
How hard it is to write: 

* Our author is a little severe on Sir Oeor^, considering the tendeueies of 
which he is not unconscious In himself, and wmch indeed he sometime;; makes 
pretty evident. Ktheredge is said to have iinootisciouslv drawn his own character 
111 tliat of the celebrated fop in his <-<>iii(“dy (the Lord Toppinuton of the more 
modern play); yet ho thought he was painting it after this very Hewit; Durimant. 
the fine geiitleinan. being intended for himself. But wits are hardly bound to ba 
patterns of that self-knowledge, which is reckoned so diflicult for sages..Ecfjjt. 

M 
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The Muses uow and Neptune too. 

We must implore to write to you. 

With a fal, M, de ral, de ra.” 

The next three verses were much admired : 

“ For though the Muscs'should prove kind, 

And fill our empty Urain t 
Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind, 

To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 

Roll up and down our ships at sea. 

“ Then if wc write not by each post, 

Think not we are unkind; 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lost. 

By Dutchmen, or by wind: 

Our tears we'll send a speedier way; 

The tide shall bring them twice a day. 

i“ The King, with wonder and surprise, 

Will swear the seas grow bold, 

Because the tides will iiighcr rise, 

Than e’er they used of old: 

But let him know It is onr tears 
Bring Hoods of grief to Whitehall stairs.” 

The following was a still greater favourite; 

“ Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Onr sad and dismal story, 

The Dutch would scorn so wtiak a foe, 

And quit their fort at <ioree: 

For what resistance can they find 

From men wo’ve left their hearts behind ?” 

In short the whole song was a great favourite, and has ever 
since remained so. I believe a young officer would almost as 
soon blush at not knowing it, as having no mistress to drink to. 

The invidious pretended that his lordship had not written 
the whole of it that night; he had only completed and put it 
in sliape. He said, no ; he had really written it ; adding, in 
his pleasant manner, By this hand I did it.” 

Ay, like a writing-master,” said old Robarts. 

Buckhurst laughed, “ I’o say tlie truth,” said he, “ I had 
got some of the thoughts iKdbre ; but I put them all into- 
rhyme that evening."’ 

My lord,” observed Lauderdale, wdth one of bis sneers, 

ye canna escape our admiration so ; for of a troth, at sic a 
moment, to recollect e’en how to mak rhymes, must needs 
argue a vara sedate presence o' mind, and a grit superiority 
to things aboot ye.” 

Oh, ray lord,” replied Buckhurst, there is no knowing 
how valiant a man may be with a bottle or two of wine in his 
Ihead to say notliing of health, and good humour, and the 

to please; of all which ” (bowing to the crabbed minister) 
“ ‘ your lordship may judge by experience.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

The return to court, after the sea, was like emerginj^ from 
noise, wet, and darkness, into a saloon full of light and heauty. 
And the lit'st of it was, quoth Sir George, that we returned in 
good condition. The Duke had waited some time at the Nore, 
intending to go to sea again, which his Majesty prevented : 
so that our valets had time to come to us with new suits of 
red and gold. Thus with health an<l ruddiness in our faces, 
clean linen to our backs, and locks as crull as they were laid 
in press” (as the old poet has it), we entered amidst the flowers 
and fair ones of the palace, conquering and to conquer. 
Another poet has described us — 

“ AI! phmu d, liUc* estriiljri-s thrit winp: the wind 

(Our very hats !) 

“ Bitted like ]at<'l.v hat lied ; ” 

(We had done so ;) 

“ ('.littering in golden coats, likt' images; ” 

(The red and gold, to w-it;) 

“ As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun of Midsmiuner." 

Then there’s something about goats and bulls. 

“ I saw Dick ’I’nlton rvith his heaver on, 
lii.s syoni-kitol at. his tliigit. s.ilhnitly dressed, 
fionie from the wars like feaihen'd victor}'. 

And hand her with such e.!*-:' into iier seat 

(Miss llrool;s 1 mean) a,s fhon-.-h he had borne arms, 

Blit to snhilue a fiery Maid of Hoiumr, 

And wi;ch ttiocoart witi; w.onvirotis semaanship.”' 

‘‘ lira VO !” said Buckingham ; I permit you to have said 
it, Ralj)h ; though being so good, it .sbonld have been min 
H is (irace also permitted u.s to have our wounds; though 
he would have been heartily glad of a few on the same tenns. 

M 2 
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As for mine) it had a delicate white silken sling made for it 
by Miss Warmestre, and I was cautious how I hurried the 
cure. Every day the most interesting 'inquiries were made 
about it. More than one patriotic damsel offered to make the 
sling; hut Miss Warmestre shrunk, and drew the breath 
within her teeth in so pretty a manner, at the iJare idea of 
touching it, that 1 could not but give the preference to my 
sensitive acquaintance. 

“ You do not know then,” said Lady Castlemain, “ what 
broke poor Miss Warmestre’s spirits, just after you Ipft us?”^ 

“ No, madam,” answered 1, expecting to hear something 
additional to my credit, thoup;h rather surprised it should 
come from that quarter; for her ladysliip, 'albeit friendlier 
than ever for a day or two, and always lively, had lately taken 
it into her head to flatter nobody hut Mr. Hart. Besides, I 
had begun to suspect that she did not much relish attentions 
on the part of the ladies to any young fellow whom she had 
vouchsafed to patronise, which was true at that period of her 
life. At all events, she did not like tliem as long as herself 
was present. In her absence she might suppose them not to 
exist. 

Her ladyship whispered to me the news of an attachment 
between Miss Warmestre and somebody that had left her ; 
not without an intimacy of older standing than mine. 1 was 
startled at this ; but the poor girl looked so liumble and sorry, 
had made such little pretensions of any sort, and was w ithal 
so handsome, and so grateful for attention, that it was impos¬ 
sible to quarrel with her, for not having given one an exclu¬ 
sive right of preference. She had her preferences, neverthe¬ 
less: her humbleness had a pride in it; for Sir Thomas Ver¬ 
non, a country gentleman, who had Ireen making furious love 
to her, on and off, for these two years, had been lately dis¬ 
missed with a vehemence and scorn that surprised everybody. 
All these circumstances threw a mystery round tlie fair for¬ 
lorn, which she seemed willing enougli to explain, if 1 had 
requested her; but 1 had not the courage. 

To say the truth, I had scarcely the inclination. I could 
have kicked the unknown to the antipodes, for a minute or so, 
purely because he disturbed my vanity; but, on reflection, I 
forgot him, that my vanity might not be disturbed. 1 was no 
diGclared lover of the lady: there was nothing understood be- 
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tween us: perhaps the inclination, if suspected by anybody, 
was not suspected to be on my side: in short, I was not in 
love ; and I had become deeply interested in the concerns of 
a friend who was. 

Sir Philip had begged me to delay reading his packet till 
he left us. He said he should talk plentifully with me on the 
subject of its contents by and by ; but that there were things 
in it relative to his affairs (1 wondered to hear him thus par¬ 
ticularise, but the reason will be seen presently), which he 
would not trust himself to speak of, till I was acquainted with, 
and had reflected on them. The reserve which he» appeared 
to maintain in the meanwhile, 1 should find to be something 
very different from a wish to be close and secret. At all 
events, it might be an earnest of his power to be silent, in 
case reserve were required; and he could not hold his tongue 
with me, if he knew the manuscript had been read. I should 
learn, he said, with the rest of his history, what affair it was 
that now took him away : but he should return to seek me at 
court, or, at all events, write and let me know what he was 
about, within a month after his departure. With these words 
he quitted me, to go and take leave of the Duke; and I has¬ 
tened to unseal my precious deposit. 

Imagine my surprise vrhen I found that Sir Philip had been 
acquainted w'ith a good deal of my own history, before I told 
it him. Conceive also the mixture of surprise, of regret, I 
believe I should say remorse, and of thanks to my kind friend 
for his delicacy, when I found that the person from whom the 
history came round to him, was Miss llandoI{>h, and that this 
dear and tender girl had nearly died, out of tenderness for one 
that did not deserve her; 1 will do myself the justice t<^ say, 
that I felt this piece of news severely. It was the first thing 
that gave me any real gravity, or made me look about myself 
to cultivate a proper manliness of character. I should have 
been much laughed at in the ante-rooms, had my reflections 
been known ; but the peculiarity of my education had given 
me a conscience tenderer than tliatof most of my companions: 
and to do some of them justice (though they would have been 
highly shocked at it), there was more of it among themselves 
than they pretended. Some indeed had none at all on this 
point: tliey -were too healthy, and thoughtless, and desirous* 
of cutting a figure; but among others, there was almost as 
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mtich affectation upon it, as in the articles of dress and expen¬ 
diture. The enormity, with some exceptions, was generally 
in proportion to the time of life. I could not say that Miss 
Randolph had been in love with me. I began to hope that it 
was a vanity to think so. Yet selfishness was not to play 
me a new trick, under pretence of my having grown modest. 
I was bound to suffer and to draw conclusions like a man, 
whether for myself or against. 

Sir Philip touched upon this very dilemma with the utmost 
delicacy. He had learnt my history from the lady in whose 
house Miss Randolph was ill. Miss Randolph had spoken of 
me in the kindest manner, and had said nothing positive as to 
love on either side. It was clear, I thought, tliat both her 
friend and mine had concluded one of ns to have been in love; 
but Sir Philip chose to leave it in doubt; he confessed as 
much. Imagine how I felt self-condemned and relieved at 
the same time, and what new reasons this friend had given me 
to love him, wdien 1 found him writing to me, in the follow¬ 
ing manner. I tasted at once the bitterness of the first sense 
of guilt, and the sweets with which a proved and acknowledged 
sincerity could make it tolerable. 

It requires,” wrote Sir Philip, “ no ordinary cast of cha¬ 
racter to enable a man to receive pain from a friend; • nor 
should a friend, I think, give it but under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, and where he can at once find good qualities in the 
person he gives it to, and prove his own power to acknowledge 
faults in himself. You will not doubt me on either of these 
points, when I tell you that I was moved to open iny heart to 
you on the subject of both our affairs, first by the delight 1 
experienced in finding your narrative tally so entirely with that 
whicn I had received from another ; and secondly, by two or 
three remarkable coincidences in our early life, one of which, 
though not exactly like the present, so far resembles it as to 
give me a very lively regret, I have endeavoured to turn this 
regret to account ; and if you would allow me to say so, I 
would advise you to do as much. It will take away the worst 
pai t of such pain as you may feel about it, granting you feel 
any. I am sure I have reason to be pained: I am not so sure 
that you have. I have sometimes thought, that all tlie pains 
♦I have endured in love have been the consequence and punish¬ 
ment of that first error; but then I was a mere youth like 
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yourself; I was not indeed as thoughtless as you ; I had not 
that excuse; but I was thoughtless upon the particular point, 
and I had nothing around me but mystery and deception. 
There is something in this, as in all other offences, for which, 
as we are not the beginners of them, so we ought not finally 
to suffer too much. 

“ f’onceive, my dear Esher, how the gayer fellows of the 
court would laugh at us for these excuses. But the truth is, 
you, like myself, were educated to have a greater conscience 
than they; and if we suffer a little more for it, perhaps we 
shall enjoy more in the end, and cause less suffering meanwhile. 
At tmy rate, such will be your case. As for me,—but a truce 
with superfluous melancholy; there is enough in what I am 
going to relate. Fortune, be assured, intends you to be a very 
happy man; and I mean to enjoy your happiness, in case I 
have none of my own.” 

So far I quote the words of my friend’s manuscript. Per¬ 
haps I shall occasionally do so as I proceed; and I shall always 
make use of their turn and colouring in the following summary 
of his narrative; adding, at the same time, whatever I may 
think necessary, from wdiat I learnt of him in our after dis¬ 
courses. The style, indeed, I could not very well help, if I 
tried ; for by long habits of association, our language has be¬ 
come much alike, only there is a greater degree of earnestness 
and fervour in what Sir Philip says upon giaver points. If 
ever I say anything at once serious and striking, I am not sure 
that it might not be always traced to some influence of his con¬ 
versation. 

My friend, in the words above quoted, paid me the compli¬ 
ment of finding a resemblance in some early circumstances of 
our lives ; I fear it was indeed a compliment, however sincere ; 
but there are points of resemblance, nevertheless. His mother 
resembled mine, though of a different faith: he knew the 
worthy Mr. Warmestre, alias Braythwaite; and had gone 
througfi the ordeal of the Duke of Buckingham’s friendship. 
The more I read, the more I congratulated myself on the sin¬ 
cerity and clearness of my behaviour. Braythwaite turned out 
to 1)6 a tool in Buckingham’s pay; and my friend had no tloubt 
that Captain Sandford would prove to be a desperado, under 
somewhat of the like circumstances. He suspected he knew 
him, and that Saudford was not his real name. Myself he had 
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heard of, in connexion with both of these worthies, and I had 
at one time been under a cloud of suspicion with Arran and 
Lord Ossory (sons of (irmoncl) on the Captain’s account; but 
the explicitness of my behaviour on all other points, the sur* 
prise I had openly expressed (to the amusement of many) at 
finding the Butler family such excellent persons, and what is 
more curious, the very silence 1 had maintained respecting my 
intercourse to and fro with Sandford, combined with the dis¬ 
like I expressed of him, upon after-thought, as my acquaint¬ 
ance in France, and the similar feeling which I could not help 
manifesting with regard to Buckingliam, had had the best 
effect upon Sir Philip’s mind, and shown him that 1 had^been 
the conscientious keeper of a secret. The intercourse had been 
found out; but I might think myself lucky in thus having 
profited, instead of suffered, by a scrupulous observance of 
secrecy. My friend let me understand all this in the delicatest 
manner conceivable, without stating anything too broadly. 
How I longed to have him with me again ; or rather, to be 
with him, and go wherever he went! 

Sir Philip Herne, the only survivor of a family that came 
in with the conquest, was the great grandson of a country gen¬ 
tleman of both his names, to whom Philip the Second, husband 
of Queen Mary, had stood godfather. The family were then 
rigid Catholics, and remained so till the time of Sir Philip’s 
father, who, having become conversant in early youth with the 
most speculative class of the republicans, gave up his faith still 
more in reality than in appearance. With a lingering regard 
for the symbols he had been taught to reverence, so great as 
never to have given up his private chapel, he united a freedom 
of religious opinion amounting to laxity. He was a man of 
great gaiety of spirits, the delight of Harry Marten and others, 
but not without staider qualities that procured him the regard 
of the Vanes and Lawrences. They were not sufficient, how¬ 
ever, to make him listen with proper gravity to the profundity 
and etherial mysticism of Sir Kenelm Digby. These made a 
far greater impression on the son. Sir Edward Herne had 
passed a jest on Sir Kenelm, which the latter never forgave. 
The share which Kenelm’s father. Sir Everard, had in the 
gunpowder-plot is well known. The father,” said our merry 
Papist, was a man of no words ; he would have blown people 
up, and no harm done; that’s soon over; but let the son 
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have his way, and he will keep the House eternally sitting, 
that be may eternally talk.” 

Sir Edward Herne being a man of wealth and influence, a 
declining faith was anxious to detain him nominally in its 
service, if it could do little better; but even this hold on him 
received a great shock, when he chose for his wife the daugh¬ 
ter of an open apostate. Her father, Mr. Oglethorpe, a gentle¬ 
man of property in Oxfofdshire, had departed so vehemently 
from the faith of his ancestors, that it is thought he had been 
saved from disinheritance, only by the fit of passion which 
seised his progenitor, and which suddenly killed him. His 
friends reported this to be a calumny; but it is certain that 
the old gentleman died at that moment, and that the spirit in 
which the convert maintained his new faith, partook of the 
vehemence and uneasiness which belong to persons of an un* 
satisfied conscience acting ujwn a wilful temper. He had 
married a Catholic, whom he endeavoured to force into his 
own opinions, and who in her own house was obliged to exer¬ 
cise the offices of religion by stealth. The daughter, the only 
fruit of this union, he sedulously brought up as he wished, by 
means of violent Protestants whom he put about her; and 
what between the love for a gentle mother, and her fears of a 
father with whose religion she had thus been forced to accord, 
her health was prematurely shaken, and a morbid sensibility 
to impressions intenvoveii with the texture of her being. 

The marriage with this young lady, which was looked upon 
by the Catholics as so complete a desertion of their cause oa 
the part of Sir Edward Herne, was regarded by Mr. Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s neighbours as a symptom of his return to iu Both 
were in the wrong Sir Edward was neither more nor less a 
Catholic than he had been ; and his fatheltin-law, so far 
from having returned to his old faith, had found his zeal for 
Protestantism increasing every day, by reason of the growing 
authority of the Puritans, of whose power in worldly matters 
he expected to partake. He saw that they could wink at in¬ 
dulgences for their profit, as well as those whom tliey de¬ 
nounced for it; and as interest was at the bottom of all his 
actions, though temper coloured them, he could easily warrant 
the union of two families long acquainted, on the plea that it 
might give a final turn the right way to the opinions of so in¬ 
different a Papist as his son-in-law. On the other hand. Sir 
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Edward, who was a good-tempered man, succeeded in quiet¬ 
ing the tenderer consciences for which he had a regard, by 
dweUing on the known Catholicism of his bride’s mother; and 
the old lady, for her part, was delighted to see her daughter in 
way hands not decidedly Protestant; a calamity which she had 
long looked upon as certain. Meanwhile, Mr. Oglethorpe, 
who would have been sorry to suspect hia child of having no 
truer zeal than himself, after he htft ordained that she should 
be full of it, made a variety of stipulations with Sir Edward, 
the object of which was to preserve her faith in its purity ; 
and he really thought (so absurd is a despotical temper,) not 
only that it woukl have been highly criminal in the bride¬ 
groom to allow the least hazard of the reverse, though it was 
the very thing he had been just doing himself, but that all par¬ 
ties would strain their utmost to oblige a disagreeable old 
gentleman, who was prepared to insult and outrage every body 
at a moment’s notice. 

Not to dwell on tliese matters longer than is necessary (and 
the mention of them is only necessary to show the origin of 
my friend’s and his mother’s character), Mr. Oglethorpe died 
without having obtained any of the objects of his ambition : 
and his wife followed him not long afterwards, worn out with 
the calamities of hersdf and her church, but blessing her son- 
in-law for the faith he secretly allowed to be kept up, and for 
the shelter his generosity afforded to a persecuted priesthood. 

It was at this period that the unhappy disputes having come 
to their height between King Charles the First and his Par¬ 
liament, the severe penal laws took jilace against a body of 
men for whom the reigning family had always been suspected 
of entertaining a predilection, and who had latterly excited the 
rage and ind:t|pWiiMi<of Aheir opponents by a massacre in Ire¬ 
land. The Catholics, who had formerly been the persecutors, 
were now to learn^what it was to Imj persecuted. I cannot use 
a less harsh term, seeing what I have seen in my own time; 
and yet I cannot affirm, that any one of our new philosophers, 
Mr. Bayle not excq>ted, would liave been a jot better, perhaps 
not 60 good, as many of the persecutors, had they lived and 
possessed authority in their time. As Sir Philip says, we 
should then have been no older than our ancestors, whereas 
we have now added years to their years, and gained knowledge 
Tjy^their experience. At the moment that 1 am writing these 
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pages, the Catholics, aided by a very great person, are trying 
hard to regain their authority ; and some old acquaintances of 
mine, once the meekest of the enduring, are beginning to aa- 
sume airs, very unpromising for the toleration they have so 
loudly advocated. Supposing the Catliolics succeed (of which 
they would have no hope if they knew all) they would only 
have to alter certain word^n our own penal laws, and then 
we, in return, should havi^o endure and be meek, and long 
to cut their throats. Are these lessons for ever to be lost on 
mankind Will it never learn, that it is only by a mutual 
concession of their sw'ords, that warm disputants can argue 
without danger.^ In short, that authority is not argument, 
and man’s notion of (Jod’s opinions not bound to be his own ? 
Sir Philip says it will learn : nay, that it is learning fast: and 
he talks of a century or two, as if a few generatious were no¬ 
thing. For my part, I have lived in a court, and am not 
quite so sanguine. On tlie other hand, 1 am not so wise. 
Twenty thoughts go through his head, for one of mine. I 
grant, also, that if he has many wise men against him, they 
.are accompanied by the greatest fools I know ; — the con- 
fidentest puppies,” to use the phrase of the Viscount. One 
would think, by the way in which these gentlemen talk of what 
has been, is, and ever will be, that they were hand and glove 
•with eternity live millions of years ago, and know exactly what 
is to occur on the 19th of June, sixteen thousand .seven hun¬ 
dred and forty-two. If ever Catholic or Protestant, seated in 
the chair of power, should be able to say, the one to the other, 

I give you leave to <lo as I do, namely, to think as you 
please without suffering for it,” — I would not swear that, in 
the course of two or three hundred years afterwards (for the 
grandeur of my friend’s disposal of time seduces me), nations 
would not begin to think it unnecessary to hack and hew one 
another to pieces, even to oblige the gentlemen that occupy 
thrones. 

To return to ray narrative. The lady of Sir Edward Heme 
had brought w'ith her, from her father’s house, a female ser¬ 
vant, a w^ell-meaning woman, extremely fond of her young 
mistress, and no Ies.s attached to the religion with which she 
had helped to inoculate her. Mr. Oglethorpe having forbidden 
his wife to speak to his child upon this subject, and an inter¬ 
dict so unnatural producing a variety of other restraints, there 
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had been a melancholy division between the mother and her 
daughter’s attendants, which produced a tendency to differ on 
all points, and affected the temper of all parties. Mrs. Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s delicate conscience was torn between her desire to pay 
obedience to a husband, and what she thought the duties of 
her religion ; but the claims of a child upon a mother’s efforts 
for her salvation, swallowed up, of necessity, every other con¬ 
sideration, and she left no artifijl^ untried to drop the good 
seed, if it were but a seed only, in the bosom of her offspring. 
She succeeded. Maternal zeal, aided by that very spirit of 
softness and acquiescence which disposed her to yield in gene¬ 
ral, and which threw a veil over her manners calculated to 
blind the self-sufficient dignity of Mr. Oglethorpe, proved to be 
too much for the coarser guardianship of the servant. Children 
not only discern acutely between those who only pretend to 
love them, and such as really do so, but if not very dull, they 
soon learn how to distinguish the greater and less degrees of 
love itself. Miss Oglethorpe did not love her father at all, 
though she w'as afraid to think so. The servant she did love ; 
but by the time she began to reason as well as feel, nothing 
could surpass the passionate fondness she entertained for her 
mother. Esther, with her rustic education, had not only gone 
too clumsily to work : she had brought with her, from her de¬ 
ceased husband’s cottage, together with the breast of milk with 
which the babe ■was to be supplied with strength, a set of 
country superstitions not quite so wholesome ; and with these 
she made a point of frightening, and being frightened, as 
hard as lay in her power. In vain her master assured her, 
that there were no such things as beings wlio danced on the 
green, and dropped testers into shoes. The existence of 
■witches he admitted, express authority existing for tlieir 
belief; but it was ridiculous, he said, to believe in creatures 
not a span long, who were merry and good-humoured, and 
confined their supernatural offices to the threshing of corn, 
and’pinching of maid-servants. If habit had not been suf¬ 
ficient to convince Esther that her master was wrong, nothing 
could have done it sooner than an affront to her understand¬ 
ing. She, therefore, not only persisted resolutely in believing 
every possible belief with the exception of papistry, but pro¬ 
ceeded to impart the blessing to his infant; aud it was greatly 
owing to her zeal in behalf of this fantastic creed, that the 
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mother was enabled to thwart her in the more serions one. 
The Presbyterian minister who was called in to complete the 
young lady’s religion, was listened to with patience, with 
sweetness, apparently with conviction, for slavery brings du¬ 
plicity ; but Miss Oglethorpe was a devout Catholic before 
she was fifteen; and when she entered her new abode, as 
I>ady Herne, the first moment Esther left her alone, she 
locked the door of her bedHiiamber, greedily entered the little 
chapel that led out of it, and prostrating herself at the foot of 
the altar, poured out her soul in gratitude to the disposer of 
events, for bringing her into a Christian house. 

Sir Edward, it is tnie, was still but an indifferent Catholic. 
He had suffered his chapel to go to decay; and by the ab¬ 
sence of the crucifix from the altar, and the presence of cer¬ 
tain irreligious shoes and boots, Mr. Oglethorpe had the 
pleasure of discovering that it had even been desecrated. 
This was true. Sir Edward, really careless about his faith, 
though, from good temper as well as habit, inclined to keep 
in with its professors, had gone so far in openly complying 
with the laws, as to <lesccrate this chapel; but then he had 
assured his Catholic friends, that it was only to do them the 
l)etter service in private; and as a proof of his sincerity, he 
had secretly established another. He sliowed them a paper in 
cypher, given him hy the Jesuit who confessed him, that 
warranted his acting in this manner; and the persecutions 
against the faith increasing every day, and his generosity in¬ 
creasing with them, (for he was a man of a gallant nature, 
and began to curse his friends, the Independents, for not 
doing as they would he done by,) he became in time one of 
the staunchest as well as safest patrons of an afflicted church. 
He continued to cultivate acquaintance with the busiest of his 
opponents, the rigid and universally intolerant, whose conduct, 
so far, he respected more ^an that of the others; and as these 
men were hopeful of his indifference, and did not dislike his 
good cheer, he had the boldness, during the most active Ahti- 
catholic period of the Commonwealth, to entertain them with 
his dinners below stairs, while more than one priest was se¬ 
creted ill his rooms above. On these occasions, some pretence 
was always found for bringing in old Esther, in ostentatious 
evidence of the host’s freedom of opinion. Lady Herne, whose 
fear of her father’s despotism survived his existence, and who 
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saw in these guests oidy so many of his repr^ntatiyes^ behaved 
exactly as her mother had done in like circumstances. Being 
accustomed to talk little in public, she was not troubled with 
their discourse. She did what she had to do at table; said 
yes, and no, in an humble tone of voice, little better than 
a whisper ; heard with dread the compliments paid herself and 
her old servant on the purity of their faith ; delighted, never¬ 
theless, to see Esther pleased (for then she knew all was safe); 
and hastened, amidst hectic blushes and a shower of tears, to 
receive absolution for her worldly wisdom at the feet of her 
confessor. 

Sir Edward had been greatly perplexed at first to know what 
to do with Esther. She had accompanied her mistress into 
his bouse on the express stipulation of Mr. Oglethorpe ; and 
habit and privilege, as well as the faith to which Lady Herne 
was supposed to adhere, conspired to keep her in constant at¬ 
tendance upon her person. Luckily, she was not long in ex¬ 
hibiting her respect for fairies and ghosts ; and then dreadful 
things were told her of the two upper stories of the house ; of 
Catholic spectres, blue lights, and walking candlesticks. There 
was an elf on one leg, that kept his arms stretched out for a 
cross ; and Sir Edward was profane enough to add something 
about a little scarlet gentlewoman of evil repute, who walked 
with a bare neck and long-flowing tresses, and said imputient 
things in Latin. Seeing the coast thus secured, (for nothing 
upon earth could have induced the woman to venture within 
two staircases of the haunted rooms, or have enabled her to 
mount one of the steps, without blinding her eyes and shriek¬ 
ing,) her master laughed at his own tales, affecting a total dis¬ 
belief in them. He did this, in order that he might account 
for the choice of his private apartments. And among the pious 
frauds practised by his lady, was a pretended astonishment at 
Esther for notuclioosing to venture higher than the first floor. 
Her ladyship also would venture an occasional invitation to 
her, to go up and see “ the walking candlestick.'* 

The difficulty was greater when little Philip made his ap¬ 
pearance. Esther was so jealous of his being nursed by any 
one but herself, that his mother w^as afraid of exciting her sus¬ 
picions by keeping him too much out of her way. There was 
no knowing to what mischievous proceeding bigotry might not 
have provoked her. Sir Edward, to excuse his not permitting 
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her to meddle with the child's faiths professed always to he 
hesitating between the Independent and Presbyterian notions 
(in the latter of which she had been brought up), taking care, 
meanwhile, to produce in him as much indifference to all, as 
was possible to a child so circumstanced, and as the fether’s 
subtlety could manage to convey it into his mind; a policy 
which he thought but fair towards a little creature besieged 
with bigotry on all sides, and not very likely to escape a good 
deal of it. His wife, who surprised him on her first entering 
the house with the extreme emotion under which she discovered 
the accordance of her opinions with those of his own race, he 
first loved the more for her zeal and gratitude—then pitied— 
then would rally her gently; till at last, finding that his in¬ 
difference distressed her, and that the morbid delicacy of her 
temperament rendered her a companion rather too weak and 
saintly for one of his festive and not very imaginative turn, 
he contented liimself with being civil and easy, though in a 
very kind manner, and solaced his regret at what he considered 
a combination of absurdities, by a variety of jovial amours. 
Of the fruits of one of these, honest Mr. Braythwaite was the 
depositary: (my cheek tingled at this part of the narrative). 
Was it j>ossible then that Miss Warmestre was the sister of 
Ins friend ? or little jovial Nelly ? or poor Miss Randolph, 
towards whom I did not hold myself guiltless? These were 
all the Warmestre inmates that 1 was aware of: though doubt¬ 
less there were more. 

Lady Herne felt her perplexities with regard to die child 
increase every day. He was getting too old to be left to the 
chance of an erroneous faith ; there were no longer sufficient 
reasons for objecting to his going about any part of the house ; 
and yet he was not old enougli to be entrusted witli a secret. 
Accordingly, she tliought herself compelled to allow Esther to 
make an impression on him with respect to the ghosts and 
fairies, in order that he might not detect the hiding places of 
her friends; and she endeavoured to tranquillize herself with 
regard to the rest, by hoping that the delay of a few.months 
could do no harm ; at the end of which time a mother's ex¬ 
hortations and tears would, she doubted not, produce the 
same effect on him, as they had done on herself. 

But she had not made due allowance for difference of tem¬ 
perament, perhaps of sexes, nor for the very different impres- 
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sions made by the characters of the two fathers,—her own 
and her son’s: — the* one a harsh bigot, of unconciliating 
manners, whose dpctrine became repulsive in contrast with 
those of an amiable mother the other, a kind, if not a very 
attentive parent, zealous enough on the side of anti-zeal, to give 
his indifference all the charm of good-humour, and a pleasant 
association of ideas. She forgot also, or rather she had never 
reflected, that the servant in growing older had grown more 
bigoted, and that the popular superstitions of her infancy, 
which led her former charge into a natural sympathy with 
Catholicism, had now become so mixed up with her horror of 
white surplices, candlesticks, and crosses, that the question 
was likely to be begged against the faith, rather than for it. 
Circumstances, by degrees, forced this reflection upon her, and 
then it was that she felt in all its force the perplexity of her 
situation, and the pangs that await deception in tender con¬ 
sciences. The bodily constitution of little Philip had not yet 
betrayed any symptom of inheriting his mother’s tlelicacy. He 
promised, though partaking her features, to have the make 
and muscular strength of his father. But the usual dread 
evinced by children, of the dark and its mysteries, began to 
be exhibited by him to an ‘'excess which threatened to blight 
this promise of vigour. If a candle went out, he came and 
stood by his mother’s side, holding her gown, and trembling 
from head to foot. He could not be left an instant in a room 
alone, without running and screaming after the deserting per¬ 
son ; and Mr. Oglethorpe, who loved to feel the sense of his 
superiority even over a child, seldom exhibited a greater wil¬ 
lingness to laugh and be amused than when his grandson was 
unlucky enough to express any such fears in liis presence. 
He would aggravate and play with them, as a cat does with a 
mouse ; and then foolishly pretend, perhaps imagine, that this 
was the way to render the child sensible of the absurdity, and 
grow more of a man. In these tricks Sir Edward would 
thoughtlessly join. He also took a new occasion from them 
to blind his father-in-law to the illegal state of his premises. 
Lady Herne sat by, in agony of spirit, not daring, nor indeed 
wishing, to pretend any gravity on the score of white men” 
and “ hopping crosses,” but wounded in conscience for not 
opposing other things that were said, and dreading lest some¬ 
thing should become visible on corridor or staircase, to war- 
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rant the child’s fears^ aad excite the suspicion of the un~ 
' faitliftil. 

It was at length thought proper to part with the child for 
some years; a measure to which his mother would have con¬ 
sented long before, but for the hopes in which she indulged 
herself, day by day, of being able to turn his fancies to her 
liking. She felt the greater remorse for the delay, inasmuch 
as the family to whom he was given in charge, besides living in 
the country, where he would gather health and strength, were 
secret Catholics like herself, and would strain every nerve to 
put the heir of such a family in the right path. A circum¬ 
stance occurred a day or two before he went, which at once 
brought her alarm to its height, and made her bless heaven 
tliat she had resolved upon doing her duty, before absolute 
necessity compelled Jier. 

Philip had not only been taught to associate the imagery of 
the Catholic ceremonies with things supernatural and spectral; 
he had been led to believe it full of a mysterious wickedness. 
The idea of a man in* a long white gown, or the white 
man," as Esther called him, included that of a demon dis¬ 
guised in female attire. There was a worse female, the lady 
in the red gown and long tresses, the thought of whom com¬ 
bined all which the child could conceive of what was forbid¬ 
den on earth, and insulting to heaven : and the handsomer 
she was, the more horrid. There was also an old man, called 
Pope, old, bearded, and \vicked, with a shining mitre on his 
head, wdio eat little boys ; a Crey Friar, who fried people (a 
story, alas! too true, only Philip thought that all friars were 
so called from the operation) ; and one Guy Fox, of whom, 
though he was bung many years since, and Plulip knew him 
to be dead, he yet conceived as of a person alive, constantly 
going into a cellar to blow up a great house, with God's eye 
looking at him from the corner of a picture. This picture, 
which had been saved out of some denounced prayer-book, 
was kept by Esther at the bottom of a trunk, together with 
the ‘^Lady and Death,” the ‘^Maiden's Bloody Tragedy,” and 
other helps to reflection; and one day she drew it forth and 
showed it her little friend, telling him it was the picture of 
one of the ‘‘dreadful papishes;" all of whom, she said, looked 
exactly in that manner, had the same eye, and the same mix¬ 
ture oifox and devil. This inlormatiou brought a relief with 
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it to the poor boy; as he now thought he had never seen a 
living papist, and thus w'as enabled to double liis scorn and 
derision at somebody vfho had called his father one ; “ for his 
father,” he said, ‘Mooked neither like fox nor devil, but a 
proper gentleman.” It never struck him that he had seen 
both papists and puritans not a whit better looking than the 
fox himself, and in fact much resembling his expression. Not 
thinking ill of them, he saw nothing in their countenances 
but sickness or old age. 

EsUier did not tell him that Sir Edward's house was haunted 
by all the frightful personages above mentioned. She was 
only sure of the criss-cross-elf, the w'alking candlestick, the 
white man, and the wicked woman in red ; one of the 
daughters, she supposed, or some other wicked limb of the 
great scarlet abomination, who sat upon seven hills” (a mode 
of session, which always puzzled her hearer to know what to 
think of it). But as Satan was ever walking about, seeking 
whom he might devour, there was no saying how far his 
friend might not accompany him ; afid though Philip never 
imagined that a monster so vast and stupendous as tiie one 
which took seven hills to sit upon, could think of paying a 
visit inside a house, yet old Pope might come, to lurk on 
the staircase with his mumbling beard; the Friar with his 
grey face and his fiery pan, might come ; and the ram, on 
which the abomination rode, might Ik; in requisition to act 
as palfrey to the wicked tvoman; for so inconsistent is fancy, 
that although the mother was of such huge dimensions as to 
occupy a chair of the size of Westmoreland, her person when 
taking an airing still presented itself to the imagination, as 
mounted on no greater stud than a common sheep. 

Lady Herne, to wean her child from his horror of scarlet 
gowns, was in the habit of wearing one herself, and as her 
hair was of a luxuriant length, and her mode of dress a 
great deal modester than the one in fashion (for she had some¬ 
thing nun-like in all he* tendencies, except what Sir Edward 
was pleased to call the only right one) the boy perceived well 
enough, that a real living woman might wear a red gown, 
and have fine flowing hair, and yet be very good. This, how¬ 
ever, did not hinder him from having his old fancies about 
scarlet ghosts. Lady Herne had beautiful long tresses; but 
then the '^naughty neck” was not^seen; she had not a great 
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flaring colour in her cheek, like the wicked woman; and she 
did not walk with her hands before her, smiling like a devil 
incarnate, and saying wicked w'ords in Latin. The scarlet fielid» 
according to Esther, sometimea painted her face, and tired he]r 
head, and looked out of a window ; wkiich description of the 
proceeding of Jezebel, Philip, as well as herself, took for that 
of an actual custom on the part of this infernal jade. When 
he observed his mother watching with anxiety any passenger 
in the streets, who happened to stand and look up at the house, 
he fancied shew'as about to give credit to this story, and w'ould 
ask whether the men saw' any thing strange at the window ; 
nor did the child know what to think of her answer in the 
negative, when he observed that the question never failed to 
agitate her, and make her look eagerly in his face. 

It happened one afternoon, that the mother left the room 
in which she was sitting, to cross into one on the other side 
of the corridor, in order to speak with her husband. Little 
Philip remained in the room, for Esther was there, otherwise 
his voice W'ould soon have been heard by the religious above 
stairs, crying, as they said, to be delivered out of the pit.” 
His father, at this juncture, who was trying to accustom him 
to walk about the house alone (secure that he would go no 
higher than where he w'as), called out to the boy to come 
10 him. Botli doors w'ere 0)>en ; Philip was close to the 
one. He measured the distance of the corridor with his eyes ; 
and, resolving to he of a stout heart and jdease his father, set 
oft* with all his might, without knowing that his mother had 
left the room. Just as he had got half way, he secs her com¬ 
ing from the opposite door towards liirn. Horror seizes him 
on the instant. The red gown was converted into that of the 
gliost. A .saying of Esther’s darted into his mind, that evil 
beings made use of know'n and friendly voices to lure people 
tow'ards them, and, giving a dreadful scream, he turned round, 
fled faster than he had come, and fell at the servant’s feet in 
convulsions. 

An opportunity W'as taken from this accident to read the 
servant a severe les.son on follies w'hich had gone so much far¬ 
ther than was looked for, and also to <liminish her intercourse 
with Philip. Lady Herne would gladly have ended it at 
once, but, always in a state of hectic alarm, she was cautious 
of coming to an open rupture. She seized, however, the fur- 
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ther occasion of announcing the child’s intended visit to the 
country, and (what she had before trembled to speak of ) her 
determination that Esther should not go with him ; and as her 
father had secretly begun to regret his encouragement of the 
boy’s fears, and avowed himself of the same mind, the poor 
woman, who was an affectionate though foolish creature, was 
fain to give up with a good grace, shedding floods of tears, 
and expressing a penitent sympathy with Master Philip’s 
sufferings. 

The boy went into the country (the place was in ^Pestmore- 
land); staid two years; in the course of which both his father and 
grandfather died ; acquired blooming cheeks and double stout¬ 
ness of limb, and came back, if not a better Catholic than before 
(the family, who were feeble people, not having succeeded in 
what they undertook, and being in truth afraid to venture 
much, owing to some accidents which soon after caused their 
dispersion), yet no longer frightened at the idea of Catholics, 
nor regarding them as a set of human devils. For awhile, in 
consequence of these accidents, the house of Sir Edward was 
suspiciously regarded; but his jovialities, his flatteries, some 
say his money, restored matters to their former state of secu¬ 
rity. Nobody, seeing the way in which he and his Presbyterian 
friends went in and out, would have suspected that there w^ere 
no less than three priests in his house, who said mass every 
day; and that the next house, under pretence of l)elonging to 
a bitter enemy, wdth whom he affected to be on the most violent 
terms, contained two more, besides the chapel in which they 
all assembled, by means of a partition in the wall. 

There w'as one thing, as well as health and strength, and a 
relaxation of his anticatliolic })rejudices, wdiich Lady Herne 
rejoiced to see the little Philip had brought with him from the 
country. This was the power to keep a secret. It had been 
taught him, as the first step of his theology, by the only clever 
person that appeared within the doors of the family in West¬ 
moreland ; which person was a Jesuit in disguise. Nor must 
it be omitted, that, to whatever purpose the body of men to 
which he belonged meant to turn the doctrines they inculcated. 
Father Waring had the wit to see, and the talent to bring 
forth, the early capacity of the boy, and put him in a train 
apparently to think for himself. He first made his own pCTson 
acceptable, by entering into his sports, riding about the coun- 
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try with him, and teaching him to climb trees and precipices: 
he made him a witness of his charities to the poor, which were 
real ones, and impressed him accordingly ; he turned his very 
fears to account by converting the story of Caesar’s ghost into 
a temptation^o read Plutarch, an author for whom his pupil 
ever afterwards entertained the greatest affection; and he put, 
what many of his creed would have thought a dangerous and 
profane book into his halHs, to wit, the plays of Shakspeare. 
It may be unnecessary to add, that Philip was then too young 
to attack the old heroical biographer in his native Greek. It 
was in the English translation that he first became acquainted 
with him. The boy was only of an age to begin his rudi¬ 
ments in Latin ; a commencement, which gave a new and 
amusing trouble to the good Father (who, like most scholars, 
could not resist a joke connected with any thing classical); for 
the child expressed great horror of it, asking if it was not 
the language of the wicked woman.” The depravity of this 
female spectre had led the boy to entertain an especial horror 
of female depravity in general, and to connect in his prema¬ 
ture, though uninformed mind, the foulest >vith the fairest 
ideas ; so that even the word /otv?, from any other lips but 
those of his parents and Esther, and pointing to any thing ex¬ 
cept an affection such as they entertained for liim, appeared to 
him to contain some frightful mystery of iniquity. It was not 
the business of Father Waring to lead the pupil into less ab¬ 
horrent notions of love and beauty ; but as the verbs in the 
Latin (xrammar began with Jmo, he annexed to it the word 
Deuni, and thus in sljowing the child tliat it was possible to 
utter iu Latin so pious a sentence as I Zorc God, he led him to 
see that there was notliing criminal in the language of Virgil 
and St. Augustin, and that the tongue of the ma^s was not 
essentially that of devils. 

The mode which the good Father took to wean him from 
his personal dread of the Catholics was very judicious. He 
pointed out to him, one day, a gentleman of the neighbour¬ 
hood, who had often taken him on his knee, an<l given him 
cakes and kisses. He was coming away from a cottage, the in¬ 
mates of which, sick and meagre, had crowded to the door, and 
were pouring blessings on him, this gentleman, for his charity. 
The tutor, seeing the pupil’s face glow with admiration, asked 
him what he should think r** « ’ountry in which such a man 
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as that would not be safe ; of a people who would not only hin¬ 
der him from doing such kind oflBces, but actually seek his life^ 
and not suffer him to lay his head down at night in peace. 
The child could only express his astonishment, and say it would 
be very wicked. 

‘‘ But suppose the English people were to do eo.” 

“ Oh, the English people could never do so. That is iin- 
poMible.” 

“ No, it is not,” said the Jesuit, “ provided the gentleman 
were a Papist.” 

“ Ah, but it is impossible the gentleman should be a Papist. 
He is too good; and besides, he does not look like one of 
those wicked people. He is quite another sort of a man.” 

“ But, my dear boy,” observed the tutor, suppose now 
you were all in the wrong about this look of the Papists, and 
that they neither had frightful faces nor did wicked things ; 
and suppose that, instead of these bad actions and looks, many 
of them were as kind and as handsome as your good father, 
Sir Edward, and di<l die same charitable things that he does, 
and loved little children, and gave bread to the poor ? Hid 
you ever see a gentleman with one of the faces you speak 
of?” 

“No, I never did.” (This, as I have before observed, was 
a mistake of little Philip’s, for he had seen plenty of them, 
some belonging to very honest Presbyterians; but they had not 
the same effect on his mind.) 

“And yet,” returned Mr. Waring, ‘‘ you have seen dozens 
of Papists or Catholics.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“Yes, you have, to my knowledge.” 

How ? I can’t have done that, or I should never have for¬ 
gotten it. Besides, Esther told me. and she knows.” 

“ Hid you never find Esther mistaken ? Has anything she 
told you never turned out to be false ? ” 

The boy pondered upon this, and said yes. He had known 
her say, that she had not been sleeping or looking out of win- 
dot^ when she had. She confessed to his mother and father, 
that she did not know, for certain, anything about the wicked 
W'oman and the mau in white; and he remembered in parti- 
ci^r, that having promised to keep secret her going to sleep 
night with the candle burning at the bedside, which she 
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had left so because he wa* afraid, he got into great trouble 
about it, because nothing could force him to say, that he knew 
she was not awake. 

Here is moral energy, thought Mr. Waring; out of that we 
can make all the rest. Well, my boy," resumed the priest, 
** you see then that a well-meaning person may sometimes make 
a mistake; and when not very wise, may now and then be 
guilty of a little untrutl# Perhaps you have been so your¬ 
self ?" 

The boy coloured and was silent. 

“ I don’t mean to be angry with you, my child, for what is 
past; but you will soon be growing a man, and it is the busi¬ 
ness of a man to speak the truth/' (The good Father did not 
add, that he had the greater charity on this point, inasmuch as, 
like many other honest men, who scorned to utter a falsehood, 
except in the way of business, he could go considerable lengths 
the other way, in behalf of the interests of his order.) 

I am beginning to leave off' story-telling," said the boy, 
colouring more violently, and with a divided feeling of pride 
and humiliation. 1 have not told a story since I have been 
at the J^akes, and I did not tell half so many, after my mother 
cried about it, and begged me not.” 

Mr. Wearing bestowed great praises on his pupil’s candour, 
and proceedetl to show him how it was possible to make mis¬ 
takes, and tell stories about the religion of people, as well as 
everything else : how tlie Saviour himself had been abused 
and reviled and buffeted, and at last i)ut to death by the Jews, 
in consequence, as he divinely expressed it»on the cross, of 
their “ not knowing what they did: ” how the descendants of 
those very Jews were formerly believed by the English people 
to kill and eat little hoys, like the ghost that Esther had so 
foolishly talked of, though the great man, called Oliver Crom¬ 
well, of whom he must have heard so much to his praise and 
glory, had thought fit in these latter times to think of getting 
them together, and giving them a church, to pray in ; how^ 
Protestants had put men to death for not being of tlie same 
mind as they, an example of which he instanced in a great 
preacher at Geneva, who ordered a Spaniard to be burnt 
for it (the good Jesuit here contrived to say as little further 
about stakes as need be) ; and finally, how at that very mo¬ 
ment, he knew of a man full of kind-heartedness, a most ex- 
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cellent man, a lover of little children, and a helper of the 
weak and poor, who was forced to hide the charitable actions 
be performed, nay, who was compelled, with the tears in his 
eyes, to beg the very poor whom he assisted to say nothing 
about it, lest such of the English as had been led to think ill 
of Catholics, should find it out and kill him ; for, to say the 
truth, this good man he spoke of was himself a Catholic. 

The boy expressed his surprise at all this, saying tliat he 
never could have believed it^ had not so good a gentleman told 
him ; and adding, that he wondered the poor people, who must 
know the other gentleman’s kindness, did not tell everybody, 
and so convince them. 

" Ah," said the Jesuit, “ but everybody is not so clever and 
kind-hearted as my little Philip; and therefore they are not 
so ready to abandon a foolish thought in which they have been 
nurtured. They woultl only go and tell the gentleman’s name 
to his enemies, and so have him killed. You would not do 
this.J^” 

I’d die first,” cried the boy, stamping his little foot. 

Father Waring saw the reliance he could place on this spirit; 
and stopping and seating himself on a bench at the foot of a 
tree, and looking the boy in the face, he said, “ Suppose, 
Philip, I were a Catholic?" 

^‘You!” cried the hoy smiling, but changing colour:-— 
Ah, I dare say a Catholic may do kind things, since you tell 
me so: but you do nothing but kind ones.” 

''Allovring that to be true, yet suppose nevertheless that I 
were still a Catholifc ? These arms, which have so often em¬ 
braced you, you would not like to see bound in fetters by a 
jailer ? This neck, around which your own arms were thrown 
when you recovered from the fit of sickness, on your first coming, 
you would not bear to see chopped in tw'o, and perhaps the 
poor pale head smitten on the cheek ? " 

Oh," cried Philip, do not talk so. I cannot bear to 
think of it." 

" And you would die, sooner than go and tell of me ? " 

I'd die a hundred times over; and they should smite my 
head on the cheek, too, though it is very dreadful to think of.” 

My dear child, I am a Catholic." 

Is it true ? " said the boy, instinctively retreating, and 
looking at him, as if he would nevertheless have avoided him, 
like a person fascinated. 
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The child is shocked,” cried poor Father Waring; and 
he turned aside, putting his hands before his face, 

Philip leaped to him, pulled down his hands, and looked 
him in the weeping eyes. Forgive me,” cried he, ’tis all 
Esther's fault. I am growing more sensible, you know, every 
day; and 1 read Plutarch, and know that there were good men 
among the heathen : and I am sure—oh, I am sure—(return¬ 
ing the Father’s embrace as he said it)—that a Catholic may 
be a very, very good man. So do not cry. I never saw a 
man cry before, and it is very terrible.” 

There was now complete confidence between the tutor and 
his pupil, in all that related to the Father himself. The secret 
of the family he did not think he had a right to disclose: and 
as inquiries soon afterwards began to be made about them, and 
they thought proper to change their quarters, he went also into 
another part of the country, in order to diminish the trace of 
connection between all parties. Philip was then taken back 
to his father’s, but not before the Jesuit had contrived to go 
there himself in disguise, and, in an interview with Lady Herne, 
disclose to her the blessed prospect of her child’s openness to 
conviction. 

The boy was greatly affected, on learning from his mother, 
that she too was a Catholic. Tenderness, pride, and the impera¬ 
tive necessity, as she thought, of delaying no longer the chances 
of his eternal welfare, * prompted her to this step; but the 
calculation she had made on his filial readiness to think like 
herself, turned out to be unfounded, for reasons before men¬ 
tioned. It is not to be supposed that he hesitated on points 
of controversy ; or that, as a devout Christian of some sort 
(for, between Esther’s folly and Sir Edward’s carelessness, it 
was not very clear what sort of Christianity it was), he was 
not equally prepared to be Catholic or Protestant, according as 
his affections might incline him; but he had been so often told 
of the impossibility of Catholics to be saved, that after giving 
up this prejudice to the demands of their reasoning, he w’as 
not prepared to concede to them the very same right of exclu¬ 
sion against the Protestants; and Lady Herne, in the heat and 
anger of her arguments, on finding an unexpected difficulty in 
her way, threw him out in his %villingness to oblige her, by a 
trans)>ort of w'eakness, which she afterw'ards bitterly repented. 
She held the boy at arm’s length, looked him in the face, with 
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Rn expresHOQ of horror, part of which was affected, and posh¬ 
ing him scornfully from her, called him a little obstinate 
heretic; adding, that he would go with ail other heretics, and 
£stber, and the wicked playfellow they had brought him, into 
the plaee prepared for the devil and his angels. 

This playfellow was a little girl, the daughter of one of his 
father’s parliamentary friends. The boy beat his forehead 
downwards, in the premature meditation to which he had been 
accustomed, and after a moment’s pause, said, 1 am very 
sorry, dear mother, that you ahould be so angry with me ; but 
what you say is impossible. God is too good.” 

He would answer nothing but this, to all that she said to 
him for weeks afterwards: and the answer was invariably 
worded in the same manner: “ What you say” (meaning, that 
Protestants would be eternally punished for differing with 
Catholics), ^‘jis impossible. God is too good,” 

The priests concealed in the house, on being told by her 
ladyship of these frightful responses, rebuked her haste and 
imprudence. This threw her into a transport of penitential 
tears; and, glad to be assured that the fondness natural to her 
would still effect her purpose, she did nothing hut caress and 
fondle the child, and try to unsay, without absolutely doing so, 
the words which occasioned so much mischief. Father M’aring, 
who had now been added to the number of the concealed, saw 
that the task of making a proselyte had better be taken out of her 
hands. He disclosed himself to the boy, who was delighted to 
see him: he affected, now he was entering his teens, to con¬ 
sider him as at a time of life when he liad a right to demand 
every confidence: and, after asking permission of the brethren, 
who gave it him with God’s blessing and the s])irit of so 
many martyrs (such indeed as they were prepared to show 
themselves), he opened him the doors of the ohl dreaded 
chambers, and introduced him to mild and fatherly men like 
himself, whom he described as having double his goodness. 

This was like making the boy acquainted with a new world; 
and he could not but feel, that tlie necessity of secreting itself 
in this manner, was not to the credit of the old one. But 
smdden and great experiences are apt to carry tlioughts furtlier 
than people intend they should go. 1 have had occasion to 
learn this myself, even in the course of my lighter existence ; 
and my friend Philip was a thinker, at an age when I tlumght 
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of nothing but how to get through my lesgon, and rush out of 
doors to play. As he had proved himself a man in keeping a 
secret, and daily proved it, so he now esdiibited a premature 
manhood in calmness and strength of argument; but his imagi¬ 
nation was as extreme as ever, perhaps more so, and his sensi- 
biiity was proportionate. It was therefore resolved by the good 
fathers to make a grand overwhelming appeal to his sensibility 
and imagination. They were qualities that had been old allies 
of their religion ; a soi^ was to be saved, fit to enjoy them in 
all their sacred beauty; and a new danger was to be thought 
nothing of, in bringing the bright vision into play. Heaven, 
it was resolved, should become visible in the house. The kind 
hostess would think herself repaid for all her good offices by 
tlie sight; to say nothing of the purpose it had in view j and 
sliould a beam of the sacred vision escape to the commmi 
world and Ijetray them, what signified the sending half a 
dozen souls to heaven, provided one other accompanied them, 
who without the hazard would have been lost. 

Thus reasoned the kind fathers, chiefly Irishmen, and 
sanguine by temperament as well as belief. Some small ladders 
were procured from time to time, and fastcne<i together, so as 
to enable the operator to command tlie walls of the chapeT; 
two or three friends came to assist; and instead of the tall 
dreary room, “ walled ” about witli }>retended disrespect,” 
wliich a skylight served only to show in its nakedness, when 
the inmates of the two houses assembled at mass, a scene was 
to be set forth, which a lively and affectionate spirit should 
liave reason to take for a piece of lieaven itself, especially when 
harps should sound, and odours be inhaled like the airs of 
Paradise. It may be as well to add, as some further excuse 
for the risk which the good fathers ran, that the season of per¬ 
secution just then had become comparatively mild, and that 
the most sanguine among them believed even a new period to 
be approaching. Perhaps also, among other motives of which 
they were not so conscious, or at any rate did not choose to 
avow to tliemselves, the having something to do was none of 
the least. 

The house next to that of Sir Edward, or I should now say 
of Sir Philip Horne, was the middle one of three, situate 
between Drury House and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, near the 
Duke’s Theatre, and looking at the back into the garden of my 
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Lord Craven. The chapel was on the same side, occupying 
a part of the building which was lower than the rast, and 
adniitting light from above. Instead of wainscot or tapestry, 
the walls, divided by partitions of common wood, appeared to 
have nothing over them but a wash of plaster, broken into 
patches here and there, and presenting a desolate spectacle. 
But this was artificially contrived; for in reality, the piers, 
thus divided, consisted of squares of washed canvas ingeni¬ 
ously fitted together, and concealing a wainscoting of beautiful 
walnut. The first occupier of the house, who built and was 
proprietor of all three, had taken these means of at once ob¬ 
scuring and preserving the room, when the persecutions 
against his faith originally broke out. The squares, though 
admirably adapted to deceive the eye, could easily be removed ; 
and it was his intention, had he lived till the arrival of a 
better period, to occasion a surprise to the faithful, not unre- 
sembling a miracle, by admitting them to the spectacle of the 
dilapidation at break of day, atid to that of the restored beauties 
of the room an hour or two afterwards. This marvel it was 
now the intention of the inmates to put in practice. 

But the beauty, thus concealed, was not confined to mere 
wood, however polished and finely grained. On the side, 
where the steps remained that showed the place of the altar, 
and where a large draperied table was set with great labour 
and trouble, whenever mass was performed, there was a 
mystery behind the canvas, towards which such of the wor¬ 
shippers as had seen it, still bent the eyes of their imagination, 
deriving a sacred pleasure, almost as lively as if the sight were 
visible. This was a paradise, as it is called, or representation 
of the beatific vision, personified by the holy sacrament amidst 
circles of angels. It was built up of painting and wax-work, 
aided by every illusion of perspective, and was copied from a 
work, said to have been designed by the famous sculptor 
Torrigiano. (I repeat all tliese catholic details for the benefit 
of my children, and for such of you as go too little to chapel.) 

Supposing the frames to be removed in this quarter, a 
curtain became visible, divided in two, reaching from the 
4Seiling to the place of the altar, and of a width handsomely 
proportionate to the height. The touching of the spring, on 
dther side, would draw back the two draperies, which receding 
into cases prepared for them, left the folds of two others 
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visible, each collected by the hands of a gigantic angel in wax- 
work, so that the curtain seemed to have been withdrawn by 
celestial means. The recess contained clouds, both relieved 
and painted ; angels of all sizes, placed according to the rules 
of perspective, and proportionate to their distances: and saints 
and blessed spirits, many of them children, embraced and 
welcomed by their younger winged brethren. At the Ic^wer 
part of the scene, the clouds appeared to be almost bursting 
into the chapel, as if driven at once downward and forward by 
the sudden opening of paradise. Angels with fervid eyes, too 
happy for smiling, looked over them, as if into the eyes of the 
spectators, inviting them intoi^heir state of bliss. An interval 
was occupied by others, ascenmng and descending, the distance 
being managed so as to appear wonderfully great. Over this 
was the heaven of the blessed spirits, newly arrived; and 
above and behind these, began circles of angels, with harps 
and palm-branches, looking away from the spectator to a 
distance more wonderful. These circles, quitting the more 
gorgeous colours of red and blue, with which the background 
and other parts of the scene were adorned, went thickening 
inwards into that heavenly depth, in the manner of a stupend¬ 
ous rose, white but yet with a roseate tinge; and the point of 
the flower consisted of the beatific vision above-mentioned, 
consisting of a sacrament or wafer of gold, set in a circle of 
intense red colour, bursting with golden beams, so that the 
sacred mystery appeared on fire. When music played in the 
chapel, with a curtain behind it, especially when it played 
softly, it seemed as if the angels themselves \vere the per¬ 
formers ; and when loud, as if heaven and earth were lifting 
up their voices together. Nor could a spectator of any en¬ 
thusiasm, however accustomed to the spectacle, help being 
affected by it on repetition, or feeling as if the very springs 
of his heart were touched, like those that sent the tears into 
his eyes. 

Before the boy, who was now upwards of fourteen years of 
age, was let into the beatitude of this spectacle, measures were 
taken to prepare him for it. He was made acquainted with 
everything that could tell in favour of the Catholic religion, 
while the harsher parts of it were studiously kept out of sight. 
The pleasant side of the dwelling-place was thrown open ; 
not a word vras said of the dungeons. Nothing damnatory. 
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nothing bitted, nothhig intolerant made its appearance. Ter- 
tullian was not to be found in that mild vestibule. On the 
other hand^ everything conciliating and seductive was brought 
forward ; “ whatsoever things were just, whatsoever things 
were lovely, whatsoever things were of good report." All the 
common-places of life seemed to be turned into something 
angelical. As Philip now slept up stairs in the room next his 
mother, on the plea that she needed somebody like a man to 
be near her, since her husband was gone, one of the good 
fathers who played on the lute waked him of a morning with 
a,soft and sacred prelude, at the end of which he heard his 
mother’s voice rising tenderly, though feebly, in honour of the 
child-loving Virgin. He found roses on his table, which had 
been set before the Virgin’s picture ; there was no harm in 
that ; " and his chamber was solemnly blessed with a like 
apology. To deny such^good offices, merely because they 
were well intended, would have been ill-natured ; and thus 
good-nature itself was enlisted on the side of the faith. It 
would have been touching, under any circumstances, to] see 
grown and fatherly men thus waiting on a boy. To contest 
the point with them would only have rendered it more so. A 
crucifix was hung up in his chamber, admirably sculptured. 
It was a symbol forbidden by the protestants, yet surely it 
was that of the divinest action ever performed on earth. Thus 
the catholics seemed to love and venerate divine actions, to an 
extent unknown by their enemies. For his Latin lesson, 
besides portions of Thomas a Kempis’ jDe Tmitatione Chriati^ 
the noblest passages were set before him out of St. Augustin; 
and few writers have nobler. He read French in the letters 
of St. Francis de Sales, famous for converting the crahl>edest of 
the reformed church ; and he was made acquainted with the 
Spanish tongue, by means of the seraphical St. Theresa, whose 
history soon produced in him a confusion of ideas respecting 
earthly and heavenly love, more convenient as a means of un¬ 
settling his mind , in general, than safe for his time of life. 
Nor were the flowers of heathen genius omitted, though with 
the canker (as the good fathers thought) cut out. Whatever 
was to be the case with regard to Catholicism, to love he was 
an ardent convert; and such he would have been, had there 
been no such person as St. Theresa. There were Theresas 
s^moDg the Presbyterians, as loving, if not as seraphical, as 
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any. One of thesO had already made him a proselyte, as Will 
be seen presently ; and Father Preston, who ventured further 
in this track of discipline than his brother Waring would hate 
done, little suspected that the glowing praises bestowed by his 
pupil on the fair Spaniard, had an eye to an image of her in an 
English cap^and pinner. They had hung up beside his bed a 
picture of St. Theresa, as she is usually represented, with a 
seraph holding a dart beside her. In the face of the saint, the 
young novice had found a resemblance to his friend in the cap 
and pinner; and himself he could not help taking for the 
seraph. These impressions were completed by a book that 
had lately appeared, written by a convert to the church of 
Rome ; to which, besides the attraction of its own merits, of 
the proceeding of the author, and of a most seraphical style of 
writing, the puritans had given the last possible s?est by an 
endeavour to suppress it. 1 allude to the poems of Crashaw, 
Mr. Cowley’s friend ; a man of genius, though perhaps a 
little weak, w'ho a few years afterwards died at Loretto, where 
he had become an officer of the famous Flying Chapel. Jk 
(v'rashaw, Sir Philip thought he had found a worthy lover of 
St. Theresa; and accordingly, Miss Fleming and he, the poet 
and the saint, and St, Alexias and his bride, made up a singu¬ 
lar confusion of one another in his imagination, all denying 
themselves their earthly love, only to be able to accord the 
more vehemently; and desiring nothing so much as mar¬ 
tyrdom, purely because the joys of it were descrilied ill 
language the least resembling a spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Philip had been taken several times into the next house, to 
hear a Catholic sermon, and to witness the performance of 
mass. He expressed great pleasure at it, smiling at his 
former fears of the white man,” especially when he saw his 
friend, Mr. Waring, invested with the awful drapery. It cost 
him, however, some struggles at first ; and nothing could make 
him declare himself a Catholic, unless his old friends the Pro¬ 
testants could be guaranteed from eternal reprobation. In vain, 
it was argued, that they might repent at their last hour ; that 
a single instant sufficed for confession; and that it was impos¬ 
sible to say to what helps the divine goodness might not 
condescend at that awful moment. Philip could not un¬ 
derstand how the necessity itself was compatible with the 
divine goodness. He was told, that thousands of Protestants 
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were douli^ess converted at iliat moment; nay» perhaps the 
far greater portion. But are there any,” said he, “ tliat still 
remidn Protestants, and suflaer the dreadful doom for it ? Is 
there n single one ? ” , ' 

^' Assuredly. It is dpitbtless too true ; instances Imve even 
been known, in which the obtlurate men shut their souls to 
conviction at that very moment, and died in their iippenitenee. 
They have gloried in it.” 

And these men were good ? ” 

It was said so.” 

Do you think so ? ” 

They have done good deeds.” 

te their deeds like those which made me believe in the 
eadstence of good Catholics ? \Fere they kind to the poor ? 
Did they visit the sick and fatherless ” 

*^Yes; but the same deeds may be performed from dif¬ 
ferent motives.” 

That may be; but who is to say that the motives of Pro¬ 
testants in doing good, are worse than those of the Catholics ? 
Who is to say that Father Waring was kind when he hel[)ed 
the poor traveller, like the good Samaritan you preached of, 
and that the same action is not equally kind in a l^rotestaut ? 
Why, the good Samaritan himself w'as not even a Christian, 
and yet our Lord praised him.” 

He had not had the benefit of the light, which was then 
rising on the Gentiles. It is conceded, my child, that here¬ 
tics may do good deeds ; they may evince charity, and they 
may possess hope; but without faith, without a right belief in 
the truth (and truth can be but one truth, it cannot be at once 
a truth and a lie), (iod, in the depth of his wisdom, has decreed 
that they shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. Men may 
wonder; may implore ; may be terrified. The more terrified 
the better, if it makes them reflect. But it is not for weak 
and erring creatures to contest the judgments of the All-Wise. 
The angels themselves cannot fatiiom them.” 

No,” said the young Protestant; “I have often beard 
you say as much; and therefore, I tell you this ” (raising his 
voice, and glowing with as peremptory a fervour as any inde¬ 
pendent of his father’s acquaintance) ; “ that if an angel 
himself were to come down from heaven, and tell me tliat 
Protestants are to be damned, 1 should say, 1 wiE not believe 
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it. I can sooner believe an angel mistaken, than God bar¬ 
barous.'’ 

These bold and passionate decisions, in which the con¬ 
ferences of the good fathers with tlieir pupil were sure to 
terminate, threw our little conclave-into tremors of mingled 
sorrow and anger. Kind counsels however predominated, for 
many reasons ; chiefly because the majority were of kind 
natures. Accordingly, every tender method was to be adopted, 
to the exclusion of all others ; and a novitiate of sweets was 
to be carried to its height and beauty, in the spectacle before 
announced. 

A few hours previous to its taking place, Philip was led, as 
if by chance, into the next house, and shown the chapel in 
all its desolation. The table was not even there for the altar, 
nor a single piece of drapery. The walls appeared in their 
squalid nakedness, looking the more melancholy for a cloudy 
day. There was a dead silence ; and as his mother sighed 
deeply, the youth called to mind the splendours of which he 
liad heard, as formerly investing the chapel ; and could not 
help sympathising more than usual with a fallen faith. The 
secret, however, of the real state of the walls was not withheld 
from him. Lady Herne, divided between her wish to over¬ 
whelm him with the full tide of religious joy, and the dread 
of its afiecting him too much, not unmixed with a <Ioabt of 
what his after feelings might be, when he should find out the 
deception, had been easily persua<led by the Jesuits to forego 
the hazard of it. Philip was told, in general terras, both of 
the concealed wainscoting and of tlie altarpiece. It was justly 
concluded, that the surprise would far surpass any thing he 
could have conceived. 

In about three hours after this visit, Lady Herne invited 
him to attend her to mass. She prayed before she vrent, in 
his presence, kneeling under a picture of the Virgin, and 

imploring the Mother of Mothers to look down with pity on 
this dear child, so fitted by the virtues of his heart to be made 
a companion of angels.” She then rose, and, kissing him with 
the most touching emotion on the forehead and either cheek, 
grasped his hand, and descended with him by the secret stair¬ 
case. 

She stopped a moment and listened at the chapel door. 
There was a low sound of music. 


o 
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’Tis very beautiful/' said Philip ; “ but is it not perilous ? 
I thought they were fearful of being heard.” 

“ God hears, as well as man, my child/' answered his 
mother; “ and God will do what seems good to him, whether 
for our safety or tribulation. Greater risks have been run by 
the pious, for a less object. We liave liitherto abstained from 
music, rather to assure one another and to sliow how many 
consolations we can give up, than from any direct sense of 
peril. The walls of these liouses are very thick ; and the 
sound is scarcely greater than the gootl father's lute, that woke 
you of a morning.” 

The music was a beautiful strain of Palestrina’s, accom¬ 
panied by two or three soft instruments, and it was suddenly 
joined by the voice of a female. This was a lady who had 
come to assist her friends in the good work, not without a 
strong sense of hazard. Another voice, equally touching, 
mingled with it after a bar or two. 

“ 'Tis like standing at the door of Heaven,” said Philip, 
considerably moved. 

“ Thanks, my child, for those blessed words !” whispered 
his mother. [She was in a state of glowing exaltation.] 
“ Presently you w ill see H eaven, as well as hear it. ’ 

She raised to her lips the hand which slie retained in 
her grasp, and, kissing it fervently, aiul looking in his eyes, 
with an air of joyful announcement, lifted a curtain, and led 
him in. 

Though the curtain over the altar still concealed the vision 
of heaven, the chapel, as it now presented itself, was in a 
condition highly calculated to afiect a less imaginative jierson 
tlian my friend. I he sordid and patched wall had disappearetl 
as if by magic, and was displaced by a j)olished suriace of 
walnut. The weather itself was growing finer, with blue 
sky after rain, though there v/as no chance that the sun would 
,be high enough to intrude with its direct beams. Wax 
candles, apparently of an enormous size, though in reality 
inserted in cylinders of painted wood, stood lighted on the 
altar, typical of the seraphs that minister about the throne of 
grace, 'i'he altar, as well as the low benches that ascended to 
it by way of steps, was covered with (lra})ery ; anti on either 
side of it, covered in like manner, and api)arently balustrated 
vith silver, was an elevation, projecting into the chapel. One 
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of these, surmounted with a green curtain, which concealed 
them from the spectator, contained the singers; the other, 
with the curtain thrown open, presented the pulpit, the occu¬ 
pier of which, when he delivered his sermon, stood sideways 
to the altar. On the steps of the altar officiated some of the 
goo<i fathers, assisted by youths of great beauty, none of them 
so old as Philip (such a school of secrecy was this). One of 
the youtlis bore a censer of perfume; and the charm of this 
soft and lovely commencement, touched with music and 
odours, and waited upon by devout expectation, was completetl 
by the very mystery of the curtain, which concealed the final 
rewanl of the righteous. 

Philip gazed around him in a state of acknowledged delight, 
lie was almost prepared to think the suddenness of the altera¬ 
tion a miracle. His mother blessed him once more; and 
turning for a moment, with an expressive clasp of her hands, 
towards the friends behind her (for the young baronet 
occupied the chief seat in front), retreated as inwardly into 
her devotions as she could well manage. 

The service was varied that day from its usual forms, to 
suit the occasion. The voices of the singers were hushed 
soon after the entrance of the hifly and her son. A preacher 
then mounted the pulpit, and set forth the expectations of the 
faithful, and the blessings they were to enjoy in Paradise; 
dwelling particularly on the love and tenderness of the angels 
one to another, and the special acceptability of the young and 
innocent. Mass was then ]ierforrned. The Itell which an¬ 
nounces the presence of the Divine Being, commenced its silver 
ringing ; every one bowed down (a ceremony in which Philip 
had never refused to join), and at the close of it, on raising 
their eyes, the congregation beheld the curtains, that is to say, 
the heavens, thrown o])en, and the angels worshipping the 
sacred mystery. It seemed as if the presence that had just 
quitted them, had on the instant returned above, and placed 
itself at the point of adoration. At the same time a double 
}>ert'ume rose from t!ic censer ; and the music and voices 
recommencing with a softness that souinied remote, the celes¬ 
tial choir seemed actually to become audible. 

1'he young and imaginative person forwdiom this scene was 
got u}>, was greatly affected. His teachers, who had been 
unable to visit him tviih the darker notions of their creed, 

o :2 
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found him an easy recipient for their heavenly ones, at least in 
spirit. A place in which trouble should find repose, and love 
its loving reward, appeared to him the most reasotiable of all 
things ; and as he had been in the habit of indulging visions 
of it, mollified by those of his ("atholic friend Crashaw, and his 
Independent and classical friend INJilton (whose Comus and 
Pensieroso had not then been followed by the Paradise Lost), 
he now saw before him a picture of tlieir fairest conceptions, 
80 lively and so substantially embodied, as to malce it a matter 
of some difficulty not to take it for real. 

The gigantic angels,” says my friend’s manuscript, w'ho 
were represented as having withdrawn the curtains, and were 
now seen holding them in their hands, and looking into the 
chapel among the spectators, seemed actually to have per¬ 
formed that office. Those who were discerned midw'ay be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, seemed as if the sound of the heavenly 
harps, and the opening of the skies, had arrested them in 
rapture on the wing. The blessed spirits, embracing one an¬ 
other, were in stationary postures, though full of life ; and 
the hierarchies of cherubim and seraphim, of thrones, domina¬ 
tions, and powers, which were all occupied in one transport of 
worship towards the ineffable object of their love, appeared to 
be suspended in ecstasy, while only a small and chosen choir 
interrupted the universal stillness, like a rill in the noon of 
Paradise.” 

When Sir Philip had recovered his first astonishment, he 
called to mind a passage in his friend Crashaw, and owned to 
himself that he thought it just; — 

“ Ris<?, then, immortal maid ; Reliction, rise ! 

Put on thyself in thine own looks. 'I’o 4iur eyes 
Be what thy beauties, not onr blots, have made tlicc, 

Such as (ere our dark sins to dust betrayed tliee). 

Heaven let thee down new drest, when tiiy l)ri){ht birtli 
Shot thee, like lightnirir, to tin* astonish’d earth. 

From the dawn ot thy fair eyelids wipe away 
Dull mists and melam boly clouds. Take day 
And thine own beams about thee ; bring the best 
Of whatsoe’er perfum’d thy eastern ^•■st ; 

Girt all thy glories to thee, then sit down, 

Open thy book, fair queen, and take tliy erowu. 

“ God’s serviee.s no longer sliall pul on 
A sluttishness for pure religion ; 

No more the hypocrite shall the upright be. 

Because he’s stiff, and will confess no knee : 

Nor on God’s altar cast two scorching eyes, 

Bak'd in hot scorn, for a burnt sacrifice; 

Nor with a mean pretence, quenching the flame 
Of love in love’s own house, swell out a name 
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Of faith, a mountain word, made up of air. 

With those dear sjwiU that wont to drm the fair 
And Iruitful Charity’s full breasts of old, 

Turning her out to tremble in the cold. 

“ Oh what can the poor look for, when wc be 
Uncharitable e'en to Charity ? " 

As my friend gazed on^ occupied with these reflections, and 
willing to divide with them a spectacle, which he would have 
thought unobjectionably beautiful, hut for one point (and this 
he could not help thinking both presumptuous and poor), he 
was addressed in a whisper by his mother. He had not ob¬ 
served, that, in the fervour of her delight at a scene far sur¬ 
passing her most sanguine expectations, she had with difficulty 
kept herself from swooning. He guessed the emotion she had 
endured, by the trembling and faintness of her whisper. 

What think you of this, my child ? Is it not heaven 
itself?” 

“ 'Tis supremely beautiful,” answered Sir Philip. Oh, 

my dear mother, if your faith had nothing in it but feuch 
beauties as these-” 

It has nothing else, to angels and blessed spirits; and 
such, with God’s blessing, you and I may become.” 

^‘ And the Protestants, mother?” Philip was going to say; 
but he held his tongue. He would not disturb a happiness of 
which his judgment could not alloiv him finally to partake. 
Lady Herne, disturbed already by the doubt intimated in his 
reply, put her handkerchief to her eyes, and wept. She rose, 
however, with eyes looking cheerful and hopeful upon him ; 
and the service being now terminated by the drawing of the 
curtains, and the gradual cessation of the music, which seemed 
to fade away into the empyrean, the chapel was quitted with 
soft steps and smiling faces. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was soon found that nothing had been effected with our 
incorrigible Christian philosopher. Lady Herne wept ; Father 
Waring lamented, but was always kind ; the rest were sur¬ 
prised : one or two became angry. 

The matter was not mended when Philip came to know the 

o 3 
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boys who had officiated, and the ladies who sang. The former 
were as ignorant as they were handsome ; and though Philip 
respected their power of keeping a secret, the charm dimin¬ 
ished, w'hen he found under what penalties, here and hereafter, 
they believed themselves bound to it. As to the ladies, two 
of them were not much wiser than the boys, and they had no 
beauty at all. One of them gaped all the morning, till dinner 
came; and after dinner, till cards, ^he other, speaking of 
the chapel, lamented that it was no warmer ; adding, that she 
could scarcely think of the notes before, her, her feet rvere so 
cold. She also complained, that she had not seen “ a bit of 
the Paradise." Sir l^hilip felt, that these were just topics of 
lamentation ; but where, thought he, is the seraphical ardour? 

There was a third lady a little more seraphical, but hardly 
in the right way. Sl»e was also pretty. She was fond of ex« 
pressing her admiration of Mr. Crashaw, and her astonishment 
at Miss Fleming’s not liking him better. The fair Puritan had 
not indeed professed to dislike him ; but her approbation, how¬ 
ever lively, was nothing com])ared with that of the (’atliolic. 
The latter, a buxom dame between thirty and forty, with a 
high colour and long black eyes, dwelt on the beauties of this 
and that verse, with a relisli and a nicety of discrimination, 
equalled only by that with which she expatiated on a good 
dish. Her ladyship (for she was a baron’s wife) had one 
day a dispute wdtli Miss Fleming, on the meaning of one of 
the poet’s metaphors, ’rhe dispute grew warm ; Sir Philip 
thought Miss Fleming in tiie wrong, and as both the fair dis¬ 
putants appealed to him for his judgment, he was forced to 
say so. Lady M. affected great moderation as tlie person 
triumphant; her opponent, detecting the afleciatioii, was the 
more vexed ; and Sir Philip (to use his own words) com¬ 
pleted the error of all pa»'ties, by thro%ving in a remark or 
two, which increased the vexation. “ It struck me,” said he, 
that I had never Ix'fore soer» my little mistress .so angry at 
my differing with her in opinion ; and laying it to the account 
of Ipve, I could not resist the temptation of saying more than 
I thought, in onler to heighten her anger and her colour, the 
trophies, as they appeared to me, of the impression my love 
made." He went so far in this new pleasure of provocation, 
that they ])arted, in real anger on her siile, an<l a greater pre¬ 
tence of it upon his. 
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It was the last time Miss Fleming appeared in the house. 
Her father, immediately afterwards, forbade her visits, and 
she was almost as speedily married to a Puritan, who turned 
out a great profligate, and was thought to have broken her 
heart. Sir Philip never thought that the love was as great on 
her side as on his own. He was not sure that there had been 
any real love at all ; but so tender-conscienced had circum¬ 
stances conspired to make him, that, overlooking his own 
doubts, and the fact of her having married so soon after her 
<leparture, he still, he said, felt occasional uneasiness at the 
recollection, purely because he could not be sure that he had 
not contributed to make her unhappy. Such was the case, 
that was to be a parallel to my treatment of Miss Randolph, 
X felt that this was a much more excusable one ; that, in fact^ 
there was nothing in it; and although this reflection made me 
think the worse, for a moment, of myself, 1 wondered to consider 
what two thin-skinned consciences our religious mothers had 
given us, and felt mightily inclined to be ashame<l for both. 
Sir Philip afterwards rallied with me on the same point; but, 
he added, with a tranquil gravity, that if it were not for such 
niceties here and there, principles themselves would lose their 
advocates, ami the world be nothing but a mass of blind vigour, 
and helpless victims to it. Mankind,” said he, “ cannot at 
once know, and act as if they knew nothing. They are 
greatly perplexed, it is true, between a little knowledge and 
much instinct; and the former seems only, in many instances, 
to be a sickly impatience. Hut there it is, and we must make 
the best of it. Perhaps it is something that will lead us into 
a better state of health.” I confess it was a long time before 
I could enter into these metaphysical subtleties ; hut 1 think 
1 understand them now, and that my friend is right. 

I have seen him rough and peremptory enough on occasion, 
and with as little value for a thin skin as nee«l be. I remem¬ 
ber one evening Miss Stewart had hurt her hand, at White¬ 
hall. 1 know not how it happened : something was said 
about a window ; but the King and all his court were gathered 
in such a turmoil about the sufferer, that nothing was said or 
done to any p\irpose. She was in such pain, that a locked- 
jaw was apprehended. When the surgeon came, he talked of 
the necessity of cutting the nerve, hut was afraid to do it; the 
presence and agitation of the King making him think the 

o 4 
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responsibility too great. He proposed to call somebody else. 
“"How, sir!” exclaimed my friend, who had witnessed a 
similar accident, and saw the ui^ency of the case by the man’s 
countenance ; either do it this instant, or give me tlie lancet, 
and I will cut the nerve myself. His Majesty relieves you of 
all responsibility, do you not, sir ?” The King assented, glad 
to have somebody to think for him; and the nerve was cut. 

A greater instance of his firmness has been recorded in the 
account of the fight at sea; and there was another, which I 
learnt by dint of putting questions to him, long afterwards. 
Joking each other on tiie wounds we got in battle, 1 asked 
him, how it w'as, when Lord Falmouth and the others were 
killed, that he made so much of his hurt in the side, as to 
profess to be unable to go for the sponge and vinegar, when 
on my return with it from below, I found him as active as 
any one. He confessed that he took advantage of it, that he 
might get me out of the way of the next shot or two, think¬ 
ing that I was fitter than he to survive the conflict, because 
my life promised to be the happier one. Is it any wonder 
that 1 loved this man ? or that 1 saw, in the most scrupulous 
movements of his conscience, something worthy of the respect 
of the most unhesitating ? No man was readier than he to 
suggest grounds of consolation and self-recovery, to consciences 
that had the smallest or the greatest need of it; yet he was as 
subtle, as a self-tormenter, in deprecating all merit on this 
account. '‘It is easy,” said he, “ to find excuses for folly, 
when the consequences are not to be borne by ourselves.” 
“You would not then find the same excuses for yourself?” 
“ Pardon me,” said he, “ 1 would ; though I iniglit not, for 
the same reason, be equally able to entertain them. Others 
find the like difficulty, which is the reason why you may safely 
console them. You are to suppose, however, that the regret 
is a proper one, and that a just knowledge of the ofience im¬ 
plies a guard against its repetition ; otherwise, nothing is so 
likely to sin again, as a maudlin repentance. You may re¬ 
pent so excessively, that you must sin again, in order to relieve 
yourself; just as drunkards are so sorry for their debauch, 
that they must drink again.” 

To return to my narrative. Our buxom Catholic, Lady 
M., undertook to console the young baronet for the loss of his 
imstress; and she thought she had done so. Sir Philip, in- 
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deetl, was greatly inclined to love her instead, difference of 
years being no bar to a young passion ; but the lady marred 
her design, by the excess of her information. In addition to 
surprising stories of confessions and absolutions, she made out 
that all the world were equally cunning, and had good reasons 
for being so; not omitting to insinuate, that young limbs were 
no better than old, and that it was foolish to believe in more 
virtue than was convenient, Now,” quoth Sir Philip, men- 
tally, here are at least two lies, to my knowledge ; for I my¬ 
self am not what she calls cunning, and Miss Fleming’s cheek 
was as firm again as hers.” And he glowed with vexation, 
to think that his new teacher, whom he was so desirous of 
loving, should thus attempt to impose on his understanding. 

The Jesuits succeeded no better. They, in like manner, 
carried his insight into the world farther than it w^ould other¬ 
wise have gone, at that time of life ; hut, in coming to par¬ 
ticular points, they wished to stop. They wished him to have 
as much, and no more, knowledge than was convenient. He 
went farther ; and their pains-taking came to nothing. 

These people,” thought he, “who tell me so much ill of 
mankind, and yet would have me love its calumniators, are 
better than they pretend to he. Father Preston and Father 
O’Hara, who tell me 1 shall be damned for being a Protestant, 
cannot see me endure a headaclie without pain; and dear, 
foolish Lady M., who believes that nobody has more virtue 
than is convenient, has proved that she can hazard her life 
rather than betray a secret. She seems-even to think nothing 
of this piece of virtue, though jierhaps it is the sole reason 
for which I love her. Tiie ^ perhaput" observed ray friend, 
“ was wisely added ; for Lady M. was really very pretty and 
lively ; and youth has loved upon cheaper terms.” 

The upshot was, that the Catholic religion appeared to 
him, if not a very wise or candid, yet a very good-natured 
religion, provided its advocates would but let it be so. This, 
however, they were determined it should not. 

Among the priests in the next house, was one of the name 
of Kirkpatrick, who, irritated beyond the rest by the non¬ 
success of his arguments, had often recommended something 
to be done in tarrorem^ in order to frighten the young heretic. 
This was strongly opposed both in delicacy to their kind 
hostess, and in the constant hope that such a measure would 
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be found needless. FaAer Waring added a hint, that it 
would be worse than useless. 

Kirkpatrick resolved to effect his purpose alone, if none 
would aid him. He soon found, however, one of the brethren, 
who affected to be won over by his reasoning. This was a 
Father Mansel, a personage remarkable for nothing in general 
but the quietness of his demeanour, and his acquiescence with 
the arguments of the majority. He was a short stout man, 
with a head drooping betw'ecn his shoulders, and a cautious 
eye. He had been converted in early life; had been entered 
of the society at the request of Henrietta Maria, consort of 
the late unfortunate king; and it was supposed, that there 
were more reasons for his quitting the Presbyterian persuasion, 
than he chose to speak of. However, there was nothing to 
find fault with in his behaviour, unless it was that he was a 
little too violent in speaking against the parliament, and some¬ 
what fonder of his repose, at other times, than became so loud 
an objector. He had but lately come under her ladyship’s 
protection, yet had already made so much tvay in her good 
graces, by dint of eating her niceties and listening to her 
while she helped them, that he undertook, in case of necessity, 
to reconcile her to whatever salutary fright Kirkpatrick should 
think fit to practise upon her son. Nor did he reckon, as the 
phrase is, without his host; for he knew very well, what the 
other good fathers affected not to know, that n6 step could be 
taken, beautiful or frightful, which a zeal for the faith would 
not reconcile to this kind but feeble mother. He would even 
have told her beforehand, on the plea of being candid ; that is 
to say, in- order to bring out her cordials; but this Kirk¬ 
patrick would not allow. “ Sufficient unto the day,” said the 
good father, '^is the evil thereof. If the sinner repenteth, 
there will be joy in heaven ; if not, let weeping and wailing 
be his portion, not hers.” 

Father Kirkpatrick, saving a little formality in his de¬ 
meanour, and a confidence of decision hardly warranted by 
the amount of his perceptions, was a very agreeable as well as 
worthy man, and £us charitable on ordinary occasions as the 
most tolerant of his brethren. No man was more ready to 
assist the poor, or gave them his advice in a softer and more 
impressive manner. He was a little too apt to think them 
foolish or ungrateful, if they did not abide by it exactly as he 
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wished ; nor was he fond of suspecting, that in any matter in 
which he had been concerned, a shadow of blame could rest 
with himself. Above all, nobody conceived it possible that 
he could be a traitor or an apostate; nor was it. Out of 
this character,” said Sir l*hilip, “ come martyrs, and the 
makers of martyrs, not perhaps the best of the one, or the 
worst of the other class, but the cliief of the second among 
both, lie now thought it incumlient upon him to perform a 
very cruel operation on my fancy ; and he did not spare it.” 

1 once heard a young fellow cry out, when the mob were 
dragging a suspected Papist out of a hedge ale-house next door 
to St. Pahcras Church — 

“ Whcrovor Gtxl j'ri'cts a honst* of pray’r, 

The devil as surely builds a chapel there.” 

Tills, whether intended to be applied to the Papist, or the 
ale-hou.sc, produced a hearty laugh. It was verified in what 
1 am about to relate.* 

Father Kirkpatrick, in one of his disputes with his young 
host, had taunted liim with a singular offence; namely, that 
he was afraid to think of the eternal puni.shment of heretics. 
Sir Philip's imaginative temperament made him jealous of his 
refmtation for courage; and thougli the argument was every 
way absurd, especially in the mouth of one who was always 
ap])ealing to his fears, and quoting the text in which fear itself 
is said to be the beginning of wisdom, he was induced to 
reply, that he dared any argument on the subject, however 
terrible. Sir Philip has since remarked to me, how weak was 
this appeal to his weakness, and how easily he could have 
refuted it, had he been a few years older; for the worse tlie 
tlireat against the Protestant, the less honour it did to the 
Catholic notion of the Divine Being ; and what \vps to be 
thought of a system, the doctrines of which were only endur¬ 
able by thoughtlessness or want of feeling? If they could 
tilarm only to a certain extent and for salutary purposes, so 
far so good, provided that worldliness and hypocrisy had 
nothing to do with their^ inculcation, and that there W'as no 
reaction of disproof, tending to separate the interests of faith 

• I'iuiiaps the young fellow here mentioned was l)e Foe. He was a warm poli¬ 
tician at an early period of life, and bore arms under the Duke of Monmouth. At 
!ul events, the couplet hero montiuiied appeared some years afterwards, as the ex. 
ortliuin of a pOcm written by the author of Robinson Crusoe. 
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and morality. But the moment that wise men came to deny, 
good men to abhor, and multitudes to scorn and give up, there 
was an end of all grounds of the very pretence. Besides," 
said he, I could have told him, that the argument of being 
afraid would better suit him than myself; for I dared to call 
in question, in behalf of my Protestant brethren, what he con¬ 
sidered as the most terrible of certainties." 

‘‘ I was too young then," concluded my friend, “ for these 
reflections. I could only anticipate them in a dim way by 
dint of my feelings ; and 1 summed them all up in my old 
favourite word ‘ Impossible.’ It angered the good father, as 
much as if I had spoken twenty treatises. 

Father Kirkpatrick" (for 1 shall now, for a while, con¬ 
tinue to copy ray friend’s manuscript) took me at my word. 
He asked me ‘ seeing I was so bold,’ if I should have the 
courage to meet him in the chapel at ten o’clock at night, and 
there encounter for the last time, whatsoever he had to urge 
upon me for the good of my souL 1 told him, in the gene¬ 
rosity of my valour, that I would encounter the whole terrors 
of the church, short of what 1 knew he had not the heart to 
inflict upon me ; and then I thanked him for his painstaking. 
At the former of these sentences he seemed inclined to be 
> a^id shook his head, as if I did not know what I was 
about. At the latter, he relented, and said with a pitying 
voice, ^ Poor boy, you know not wliat is in store for you.’ 

There was something in this speech w'hicli I did not like. 
I had been early made acquainted with the terrors of the 
church. The white men and scarlet women of poor Esther 
(though she had long ‘ stood confessed,’ as the poets say, a 
silly crone) were not without their effects upon me, even at 
tlie age of sixteen. My father's Presbyterian friends would 
sometimas denounce the inquisition and their infernal mys¬ 
teries, till my mother, out of feelings which 1 then took to be 
very different ones, wept and trembled in her chair; and she 
herself afterwards, from time to time, did not scruple to refer 
me to these awTul ' suspensions of God’s mercy,' — chastise¬ 
ments necessary for rebellious childnen, and inflicted for the 
most loving purposes. I saw, indeed, that it was all talk, and 
that she could not help hugging her mother’s heart to think 
t^at there was no English inquisition: but on reflecting how 
*had mortified her and her friends, how angry Father Kirk- 
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Patrick was in particular, as well as the little sturdy convert, 
whom I could not help likening to a familiar, and how easy 
it might be to reconcile my mother to the most terrible mea¬ 
sures, on the plea of averting a doom incomparably more 
terrible, I considered thQ matter very boldly till nine o’clock, 
and then went and consulted Father Waring. 

" Father and son were not words without meaning in my 
intercourse with this excellent man. I had learnt to love 
him as a real son, and he beheld in me a youth, who had 
derived from him almost all that he knew, and who was grate¬ 
ful for it. It is true, he had put some very unpleasant 
thoughts in my head upon subjects connected with death and 
futurity ; but it vras rather in the way of speculation than 
dogmatism ; and nothing ever made me more sensible that we 
love people for their intentions towards us, united with general 
agreeablencBS of intercourse, rather than for our never having 
any great ]>ains to share with them, or even for the absence 
of pains of their own creation. For a similar reason, I pre¬ 
ferred Father Kirkpatrick to Mansel, though the former plagued 
me excessively with his eternal arguments about my eternal 
punishment (themselves no mean part of it) ; whereas the 
latter vras always praising and flattering me, ‘ being assured 
that the young gentleman's fine sense would, before long, 
render a thousand arguments needless.' Fven on the present 
occasion he announced his approbation of the proceeding about 
to take place with a smile, land converted it into a compliment 
to my future l)elief. I used to picture to my imagination 
Kirkpatrick giving me a wrench with the thumb-screw, and 
turning pale at the necessity ; whereas I could not help fancy¬ 
ing that Mansel w’ouhl have gone quietly to his lobster or 
venison pasty, leaving me all the while on the rack. 

“ Father Waring relieved me at once, by saying that he 
should be in the chapel himself. He said, that Kirkpatrick 
had persuaded the others, that morning, of the necessity of 
what he called his ‘ visible argument; ’ and that, as they had 
agreed to be present, he had determined on not staying away. 
1 said with a smile (for the phrase had brought back a little 
of my trepidation) that I was glad the argument was to be 
only visible, not tangible; and I asked if I might know what 
it was. I thought it was not without a look of shame, as 
well as r^ret, that he answered^ he was bound not to tell me: 
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<But/ said he, 'you need be afraid of nothing that the society 
would do, or that I can witness. Besides/ he added, ' my 
dear child, are you not our host, our generous and trusting 
host ? — nay, answer me not: — and do you think we would 
turn your very generosity against you ? ’ 1 did not tell him, 

in reply, that the society were not in such good repute with 
me as some of the members of it. I might have added, what 
was the only drawback on the pleasure of our intercourse, that 
even he, lover of truth as he was, and exactor of it in others, 
had not been uninfected by the society with mental reserva¬ 
tions, and arguments that tended to destroy the limits between 
truth and falsehootl. However, 1 knew the excellence of his 
nature : 1 reposed on it ; and after a few minutes’ discourse 
on the quietness of the night, and the lieauty of the stars, I 
returned to my room to await my summons. 

" I had an instance, as 1 went along, of the difficulty we 
experience in getting rid of the fears of childhood. Father 
Waring, in his paternal fondness, still called me child ; but 1 
considered myself, by this time, as a man complete, and there¬ 
fore highly resented my impressions. Nevertheless, 1 had 
not got rid of them. That night, in particular, in consequence, 

I suppose, of what 1 had been led to expect, I was more than 
usually sensitive to the mysteries of darkness and solitude. 1 
had been so accustomed to look behind me on staircase and 
corridor, that when 1 resolve^^upon getting rid of the weak¬ 
ness, 1 could not but relapse, out * 01 ’ the very weakness with 
which I did it; for the resolution not to look, became itself a 
supererogation which dared me to do otherwise ; and so l>e- 
twixt the old fear and the new restriction, I found myself 
looking oftener than before, that I might not be tied to the 
superstition of not looking ! These tricks of the apprehension 
will ap})ear very ridiculous to such as have not felt them, or to 
those who cannot see farther than their ordinary experience: 
but, besides w'hat all the world are aware of on this poiiit, who 
are aware of any thing, I have known one very wise, and one 
very brave man, who confessed that they had been often in the 
same predicament. I allude to Mr. Ilobltes and my Lord 
Sandwich. Mr. Hobbes said, tlmt he, of all men, was bound 
to laugh at such fancies, according to what was reported of 
him ; and laugh at them he did, though not for that reason ; 
but that habit and his nurse had been too much for him. Lord 
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Sandwich told me that to this day be could not go up a certain 
staircase at his fathers house, witliout ‘ once giving a look; ’ 
though, perhaps, it was on the last step but one; and he said 
it made him laugh heartily one night, because he had just 
arrived from a dangerous cruise off the coast of Norway, and 
everybody had Ijeen complimenting him on his valour. 

‘^Well: I was thinking of these perplexities of poor hu¬ 
manity, and resolving this time not to oblige the nonentity 
who seemed hovering at my ear, and daring me to pass the 
next landing-place without turning, when fate seemed to have 
resolved to alarm me, by introducing a ghost in front. It was 
a figure in white, a proper ‘ white man,’ issuing from the 
opposite Moor. My heart immediately began to beat with 
violence ; 1 walked steadily up to it, and met a priest who 
had dressed himself in his surplice for the chapel. He gave 
me his blessing, and we parted to meet again. This ridiculous 
no-adventure made me prepare to expect one of a like sort in 
cur place of meeting, and I reached my apartments full of 
scorn of myself, and indignation against the inferior under¬ 
standings that could inflict so many of these tormenting absur¬ 
dities on their posterity. 

1 found Mansell with another priest. Father O’Hara, who 
w'ith a deep air of interest, and in a hushing voice that added 
to the solemnity of the occasion (indeed the light hut emphatic 
tones, and lifted eyebrows, o^the good Irishman, made it 
appear, as the phrase is, ‘ as if something was going to happen,) 
told me, that service waited for me to l)egin. 

“ We descended. 7'he night appeared more than usually 
silent ; and my companions by the (.'xtreme softness of their 
going, added to the sense of listening expectation. The door 
of the chapel was o])ened, then the curtain : and I found my 
hand warmly pressed by Father ’Waring, who led me to a seat. 
The chapel, instead of presenting either its polished wainscot, 
or its coat of prettmded poverty, w-as hung with black. All 
the fathers were in wliite, presenting a ghastly contrast to the 
colour of the walls ; and they formed, with the exception of 
Kirkpatrick, a semicircle about me. Father Waring remaining 
on my right hand. Father Kirkpatrick had mounted the 
pulpit. He was sitting in a posture of inward prayer, writh 
the sleeve of his surj>lice against lus eyes. The candles were 
not lit upon the altar ; nor was the green curtain visible, that 
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covered tlie Paradise ; the walls were black throughout ; hut 
there stood, a little before me, a sort of bier, holding a lew 
tapers, just sufficient to make darkiie. s visible* These, I was 
informed, represented the souls of the persons present. 1 said 
in a whisper, that if that were tlie case, I concluded mine was 
of the number. The answer was in the affirmative, I was 
placed, not as before, in front of the Paradise, but facing the 
north, the altar being on my right hand. 

“ The silence lasted for some minutes, during which every 
one seemed to be occupied in prayer. It was then broken by 
the preacher, who going fervently on his knees, and putting 
his hands together, offered up with a real and touching emo¬ 
tion, which was not lost ujton me, a special praydr for the 
success of their endeavours. He spoke of me iti a manner 
that would have been more startling, but for the presence of 
Father Waring; that is to say, as. of a beloved but erring 
chOd, who was about to die ; nut, he said, in the actual body, 
which was the first and easiest tleatli, and which might be 
considered as past when I de.scended into that dark room now 
the representation of the house of mortality, hut in the second 
and dreadful death of the soul, from which he earnestly en¬ 
treated I might be saved, as a brand froiii the burning, 

“ He then took for his text the parable of the Aredding Gar¬ 
ment, and entered upon a discourse of considerable length. It 
consisted of all the ablest ar^mments that had been adduced 
in favour of a one and indimible belief, out of the pale of 
which it was as impossible that salvation should exist, .as good 
out of the pale of* good. I will not repeat them here, both 
because it is painful to repeat sucli melancholy sophistry, and 
also lest I should be thought to go us much farther tlmn 1 
intend, as the good father did with his ]»opcry. Certainly he 
did any thing but persuade me. The very alternative that he 
was compelled by the nature of his arguments to set before me, 
however contrasted with the description of the joys of heaven, 
and with expressions of wonder, now affectionate and now 
scornful, at thg possibility of their rejection by a loving and a 
rational soul, was, of itself, an eternal and overwhelming argu¬ 
ment against them. My old objection, ‘ impossible,’ seemed 
to be riveted more deeply at every blow. He aimed apart 
'from, it in vain ; the hammer still struck there. At the same 
lime I found it in vain to try not to be affected with his de- 
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scriptions, whether celestial or otiierwise ; and'^hen he alladed 
to me in terms of anxious affectitih, and drew pathetic picturoi 
of the forlornness of a soiil, left out of the congregation of 
friends and mothers, I wondered, for an instant, whether it 
was not possible, by some chain of causes, known neither to 
him nor myself, that so kind a man might be in the right. He 
made me feel very sensibly, how painful it is to contemplate 
one’s omission at any time, or on any occasion, out of a kind 
and conscientious body of men, setting aside even their chances 
of being uldmately happier : and at these passages of his 
discourse I was obliged to remind myself, that there were 
other church-goers besides his; that the assumption of a 
chance in his favour diil not take away that of others; in short, 
that the Protestant body in England was far greater than the 
Catholic ; and so I warmed and re-assured myself in imagina¬ 
tion, by the press of that immense human multitude. If the 
Catholics were more numerous on the continent, that was a 
consideration too remote, and might be carried further than 
either side would have aj)proved. Among the Protestants I 
was still at home. They were round and about me, in im¬ 
mense crowds, at that moment ; and if my mother and Mr. 
'IVaring had been but among them, 1 should have felt that 
the (Catholics were cut off from me, and not I from the 
Catholics. In a word, the discourse of the good father was 
too full of assumptions of ev^' kind; and the knowledge 
with which his society had provided me, enabled me to resist 
them. 

In the course of the sermon I found what was intended 
by the appearance of all my friends in their surplices. These 
were the wedding garments of the text, and shadowed forth the 
state of beatitude, of which the hearers were to partake. My 
attention was directed to a like garment, which lay over the 
chair before me; and I was repeatedly given to understand, 
that on my putting my hands to it, which was to be under¬ 
stood as the signal of my conversion, I should witness a sudden 
change, internal and external, of the most ravishing descrip¬ 
tion. I learnt afterwards, that had the signal been given, the 
black draperies that hung around were to fall from their nails, 
the curtains of Paradise to fly open, the altar start into a blaze 
of light, and music and hymns of triumph express the joy of 
heaven over the sinner that repenteth. 

p 
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As it was, tile surplice wni# washed in vaiij; the preacher’s 
voice grew more melancholy tow'ards the close of his sermon ; 
nobody moved ,* Mr. Waring did not press my hand, though 
I was visibly affected ; and at the end of the discourse, when 
a pause took place, and every one bent his head in prayer, 1 
bent likewise, ivith iny handkerchief to iny eyes, resolved to 
prove, both to myself and them, that in thus obstinately hold¬ 
ing out, I Avas not indueiiced either by unsocial or irreligious 
feelings. 

“ labile thus occupied, and in the middle of an intense 
silence, some female voices, which I could not find in my 
heart to identify with my covninonplace friends, began a 
Miserere^ so soft and affecting, that I cannot write of it 
Avithout emotion. For the moment I seemed to have done a 
wrong, and to require, as a criminal, the pity it implored; 
and in the mere softness of this fancy, which it seemed at 
once a pain and a jileasure to me to indulge, the tears poured 
doAA'n my cheeks. The pain, liowever, so much prevailed, that 
by a strong effort, 1 thrcAv the blame on those about me, pity¬ 
ing them heartily, instead of myself; and it w^as at that 
moment that something took place in iny mind, which 1 hav'e 
noticed at the termination of severe illnesses during childhood. 
I mean, that I felt a singular access of knowledge or reflection, 
and found myself growni stronger by the weakness. My pity 
AA’as without pride. I seeme^to know too much to be proud 
of any thing ; but it Avas full T)f Avonder ; and to the thouglits 
that came upon me at that moment, but Avhich 1 Avas still too 
young to admit in their full force, I attribute tlie (ietention of 
an illness upon me at the age of tAventy-one, Avben circum¬ 
stances made them haunt me for some years. 

“ The voices ceased for an interval, during Avhich the 
preacher, assuming a more confident lone, Avliich he intended 
for joy, delivered a brief but touching homily on the text, 
Beati *iui m Domino moriuntur. I’he singers took up the 
theme in “a motett, the work of some rare Italian; and 1 
obserA'ed that on the repetition of the w'ord moriuntur, the 
lights on the table, one after die other, Avere extinguished. A 
movement, by the side of me, made me observe, that the good 
fathers, during this interval, had gradually knelt with their 
Ihces to the ground. On the extinction of all but one (which, 
without anxiety, I concluded to represent my own spirit). 
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the aitar sutlclonly burst into a blaze of light, the lathers arose, 
and the curtains of the Paradise flying back, 1 beheld the 
beatific state into %vhich all but myself were supposed to have 
been received. A noble Magnificat ensued, the composition 
of Ihdestrina: instrumental music fell in with the voices; 
and, with the exception of the forlorn Philip, everybody was 
understood to be in a state of triumphant rapture. In a little 
while, the music ceased ; the Paradivse was shut up ; the blaze 
of the altar was ({uenehed. At this juncture, J heard Father 
>V’^aring, in s])ite of las celestial happiness, give an earthly and 
profound sigh. 

‘‘If any thing could have made me forego my sense of duty, 
it was a sound like this ; nor was it the less impressive, in ap¬ 
pearing to me to contain more of earthly sympathy, than of 
religious zeal. Imleed, I know hot how far the claims of or¬ 
dinary good-nature, and the wish to please, might not have 
gone with me at that time of life, either had it been pos¬ 
sible to keep the minacious jiart of the doctrine out of the 
way. or had my friends been content to sophisticate as much 
on that point as they certainly did on others. But zeal made 
the cleverest of them imliscreet, with the exception of Father 

aring. 1 believe 1 .should say, he was too kind to dw'eli 
upon what he could not help taking for nnkindly doctrines. I 
liad afterwards good reason to suspect that had not the Society 
been in trouble, and himself hampered with many ties to it, 
he would have b<‘en as glad as inystdf to extricate Catholicism 
from its <lrawbacks, and retain nothing but what adorned and 
honoured it. But Father Kirkpatrick would hear of no com¬ 
promises. ‘ Buy the truth,’ said he, ‘ and sell it not.’ ‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but one Jot or one tittle of what I 
have said shall not pass away.’ ‘ 'I'he l,<ord will cut off' all 
flattering lips.' ‘ If any man shall take away from this 
writing the words of the book of prophecy, flod shall take 
away his name out of the liook of life.’ And so with these 
aiul many other texts, losing sight of their particular applica¬ 
tion, and all else which qualifled their meaning, the good 
father at once contradicted half his own measures, and put an 
end to all chance of converting me. 

“ When the preacher gave out his text of the Wedding 
Carment, he had not repeated the whole parable. He con 
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eluded with the passage, where the guests were assembled. He 
now took up the verse, at which he had left off. 

* And when the King came into see the guests, he saw 
there a man which had not on a wedding garment: 

‘And he said unto him : Friend, how earnest thou hither, 
not having on a wedding garment: and he was speechless. 

“ ‘ Then said the King to his servants, Bind him hand and 
foot, and take him away, and cast him into outer darkness ; 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

“ ‘ For many are called, but few are chosen.’ 

“ At these alarming directions, I began to fear that the 
fathers, in their loving kindness, might intend some experi¬ 
ments upon me, not very suitable to any of us. I was pre¬ 
paring to resist them accordingly, when Hansel got up, and 
transferred the taper, that represented me, to the opposite side 
of the chapel, where it stood, twinkling in solitary dimness, 
and looking, I must say, very like what it was intended to 
symbolize. Father \Faring, at the same time, again made me 
sensible of the pressure of his hand. 

“ ‘ Encourage him not in his error. Brother Waring,’ said 
the preacher. ‘ Think you that mine own bowels yearn not 
towards him, even as a father’s towards his child ; more 
especially seeing, that he is about to behold an image of the 
dreadfulness of the second death ? O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would 1 have gathered tliy children, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not! 
Know you not the text wliich says, ‘ He that loveth son or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me ? ' Surely 1 will 
do that w'hich 1 am called to do ; and nothing shall hinder me 
in the tvork of the Lord.’ 

“ Father Waring was about to make some reply, when I 
pressed his hand in return, to signify tliat I was j)repared for 
whatever might be shown me, and that we had better remain 
in silence to the end. He answered the pressure by another, 
as if to thank me ; and then let my hand go. 

“ A portion of the black drapery on the wall opposite the 
Paradise was notv withdrawn : a grinding noise ensued, as of 
gates revolving on their hinges, and a spectacle became visible, 
the existence of which would certainly never have been dreamt 
of under that roof. It seems, that the founder of the diviner 
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show thought fit to add the present one, by the same baud, in 
order to furnish a contrast that might be exhibited for greater 
edification at certain penitential seasons. My first feeling on 
beholding it, was a violent effort to resist the impression it was 
so well calculated to make upon the imagination ; my second 
was an acquiescence in the impression, for the sake of neutra¬ 
lising it: my third was a mixture of horror, indignation, and 
scorn, to think that any one set of believers should arrogate to 
themselves the right of exercising* so profane a threat over 
another. 

“It will he recollected, that the Paradise was copied from a 
fine work, said to be the composition of no less an artist than 
Torregiano. The present was a copy of another work, of 
similar repute ; and as a production of art, it amply deserved 
it. The great Italian poet, of whom 1 have heard Mr. Milton 
speak, could not have surpassed it in horror. Perhaps he 
furnished some of the imagery. Similar spectacles, upon a 
greater and still more awful scale, the scene taking place in the 
open air, w'ere not uncommon at a former period in the cities 
of Italy. They were also known to the Spanish, and even to 
the old English stage ; at least when religious mysteries were 
performed among us; and 1 have seen pictures to the same 
purpose, hung out over the church-doors in (ienoa and Milan. 

“ Imagine a masterly composition in wax and other ma¬ 
terials, assisted like that of the Paradise by all the illusions of 
light and perspective (for there.were lights in the inside), and 
presenting to the spectators a lively picture of the terrors de¬ 
nounced against sin and heresy in the next world. As two 
angels appeared to undraw the curtains concealing the state of 
bhss, so two others, with looks equally earnest, but most me¬ 
lancholy, seemed to have descended from heaven to perform 
the like office for this opening of the gulph of perdition. The 
scene (and you will bear in mind, that being thrown to a great 
distance, the figures, however small, appeared of the size of 
life,) consisted of a lake at once black and fiery, hemmed in 
by pallid rocks. Into this lake, from a stormy sky, and 
pursued by angelical faces and a rain of fire, fell a multitude 
of naked human beings, some alone, some looking frantically 
upward, others more frantically on the gulf beneath, many 
linked together from the top of tlie scene to the bottom, and 
in vain essaying to remount by each other’s limbs. Here 
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were lovers turning from one another, as they (lescen<led, with 
an aversion more horrible than the torments they were about 
to experience ; there, old people tearing their grey hairs ; 
there beautiful women, trampled and plunged upon by demons 
with pitchforks ; there, mothers and fathers offering to give 
up their heretical children to the angels their pursuers, who 
repelled them with eyes of scorn. Scenes of the like nature 
xvere observable by the rocks that bordereil the lake, black 
demons, who glowed with a fire of their own, thrusting and 
pronginghack the sufferers who attempted to get out. In the 
lake itself, the groups that w'ere visible did not seem corre¬ 
spondent in magnitude to the numbers coming down ; but on 
looking more narrowly, and wondering what that innumerable 
scatter of something white consisted of, as if the gulf bad 
been sprinkled all over wdth the leavi*s of some pale tree, you 
discerned, that it was a mass of myriads of human hands, 
•clasped together, and praying in agony out of the burning 
'pitch. 

I will not enter further into these horrible details, especi¬ 
ally as one thing remains to he told which doubltnl their 
horror, and completed the indignation that w’as rising wnthiri 
me. At the turning of some machine, the whole of this in- 
ifernal spectacle w’as set in motion ; and as if rny ears had 
suddenly been thrown open, I heard, as from the distance, the 
cries of the voices, and the cla]>j)ing of (he hands, ^'ou know' 
how loud and multitudinous a small sound W’ill appear, if 
believt‘d to he remote. The present sounded in my imagina¬ 
tion like that of millions in agony. 

I could contain no longer. F'ear and loathing conspired 
to wind u}) my anger to a pitch of frenzy, and 1 was rising to 
cry out against the profanation, when a voice arre.sted me from 
above, in a tone that I shall never forget. * Horrible wdoked- 
iiess!” it cried, ‘'Most accursed blasphemy!' I'he sound 
came with a certain dimness to my curs ; hut still very dis¬ 
tinctly. The fathers were in confusion. 

“ I had scarcely known, for the moment, w'hether to apply 
this denouncement to those about me or to myself, hut another 
moment undeceived me ; for a great crash ])roclaime<l the de¬ 
struction of the skylight, and in louder tones there burst in 
upon our ears, ^ Horrible impiety !' ‘ Detestable and blas¬ 
phemous wretches I To the Clink with 'cm ! To the (Uiiik! ' 
A ihroiig of heads looked in upon us, talking and crying out. 
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The name of the prison-house to which Papists were sent, 
explained all. I proposed to retire instantly to our places of 
concealment; and said that 1 would go forth to the people if 
necessary. 

‘ It is of no use now,' said Father Waring, ‘we are 
betrayed, l^^here is Father Mansell ? ’ 

“ Father Mansell was not to be seen. He had set open the 
infernal exhibition. He now left others to close it. 

“ ‘ This unhappy sight,’ murmured poor ^Faring : —‘better 
had they seen us performing works of beauty and charity: — 
but this is not the time for regret. My dear brethren,’ con¬ 
tinued he, aloutl ; — Father Kirkj)atrick interrupted him. 

‘ Move not,’ said he, ‘ brother Waring ; be comforted, my 
brethren. We will remain as we were.’ (He spoke with great 
energy, though not without considerable agitation.) ‘ If the 
heathen fathers of Home could sit unmoved, while the enemy 
was at the gates, how much more does it become us, Christian 
fathers, true soldiers of Christ, to stir not for the threats of 
the adversary ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’ cried Waring, ‘ hut our kind hostess above ! This 
young geiitlentan ! ('onsider, my <lear brethren; and vou, 
dear Kirkpatrick — I need only remind you of the good Lady 
Herne, For her sake let us retire and see what is to be done.' 

‘‘ The ]>roacher immediately descended. We all thronged 
tip stairs, and a brief consultation was held, previous to in¬ 
forming rny mothe r. 

“ There was no time to lose. The noise increased out of 
doors every moment, and it was feared the house would be 
burst open. I w;is never more astonished or ajtpalled in my 
life, than when, on going to the windows of the room that we 
had entered, I beheld a countless multitude of ]ieople, collected 
by torch-light, and all bent on some determined purpose 
against the house, i should not have thought it possible for 
such a crowd to assemble at this time of night.* They 
seemed to have risen from tlm grouml. I blusli to say, that 
my first thought was joy at my own probability of safety. 1 
w^as not a Catholic, ami I was ’well able to prove it. The 
thought was instantly succeeded, and punished with agony for 
the late ol my mother. Mr. W’aring, also, even my other less 

'* It uiijrht b<! then al^out eleven o'clock ; but the inhabitants of the xnetropolis 
kept earlier liours at that period than they do now_ Edit. 
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amiable friends whose good qualities I knew as well as their 
prejudices, I felt myself bound to stand by to the utmost. I 
resolved to do so, and was restored to a comparatively tranquil 
use of my energies. 

“ I did not go to my mother before the rest. I feared for 
her weak frame, and knew that the danger would l)e better 
disclosed, in connection with the aids of religion. But I 
waited within call to fly to her, and had made up my mind to 
be taken for one of her persuasion, rather than be separated 
from her in case she was removed. There was no chance of 
escape. The three houses forming one solitary mass, every 
side was invested. On the other hand, the fear of the multi¬ 
tudes pouring in, was speedily dissipated by the arrival of the 
regular officers of the law. Father Waring, after a brief 
colloquy, let them in. He had taken upon himself the painful 
task of being the first to disclose the state of the premises to 
my mother, and the singular ceremony that had preceded it. 
He then went down to answer the knocking at the door, first 
taking the rest into my mother’s chamber ; and while they 
were still there, he brought the officers up stairs. He in¬ 
troduced them to me in an emphatic manner, that brought 
the first tears to my relief. — ^ This, gentlemen, is Sir Philip 
Herne, the master of this house, well known to some of your 
most eminent authorities, and himself a Protestant. Pray 
forget not that.’ 

A person with a long aspect, and a ‘ forehead villanous 
low,’ as the poet calls it, bowed to me, and congratulated me 
on my favourable prospect. The others made a lesser inclina. 
tion of their heads, as if fearful of committing the dignity of 
authority, or hazarding a premature opinion. The politer 
individual, whom I remembered to have seen before, was 
your friend Mr. W^armestre, alias Braythwaite, of whom you 
Ifill presently have a more particular account,* 

tit xhe gentleman will go along with us,’ said the leading 
officer. 

** I need not say that I intimated my oliedience; but my 
Ipnqtber! it was desirable that I should see her alone, or at 
least without the company of so many strangers. Father 
Waring motioned to me that he understood my wishes, and 

j 

: 'P This piece of iofurmation, like several other' passages in my friend’s MS., was 
i&ferted by him,tafter iny introduction to him on shipboard.fry Sir lialph. 
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proposed the thing plainly to the officers; adding, that the 
lady was in delicate health, and that the other inmates of the 
house could be at once summoned away from her, and counted, 
so as to give me the opportunity I wished for, lie at the same 
time showed the officers that every thing was secure. In 
making this proposal, I observed that be looked anxiously at a 
paper which the pursuivant held in his hand. The truth 
flashed upon me in a moment. There were women in the 
house, tile female singers. I had forgotten them till this 
instant, and now saw that their safety depended on the 
absence, or presence, of their names in that document. 

“ ‘ 1 have directions,’ said the officer, ‘ to seize the bodies 
of six persons, all in priests’ orders; but they are not the 
only ones on my list.’ 

The enormity of six priests all in one house was an 
unusual occurrence. 

“ ‘ Be good enough to read the list,’ said Father Waring, 
' and I will undertake that the whole of the persons mentioned 
shall be forthcoming.’ 

“ ^ All in good time, all in good time,’ cried the man: 
‘ what’s the use of counting one’s sheep till we’ve got ’em ? 
Pelham, you have seen to the doors ? ’ 

“ * There's a man in every room in the house,’ said Pelham ; 
‘ leastways, w here there's a key to it ; and in no time there 
will be a man in every other. Hark ye, sir,’ there go the 
picklocks.’ 

“ At the same moment, more than one violent noise took 
place like an explosion, occasioned by the bursting open 
of doors. 

It was the object of Father W'aring to ascertain, whether 
the names of our female friends were in the list. In that case 
he intended to summon tliem from the jdace of retreat, into 
which he had abruptly conveyed them. He knew, that at all 
events their lives were safe ; and a prompt apjiearance might 
secure them indulgences, otherwise not to be expected. If 
their names were not in the list, he felt secure both of their 
lives and liberty, for reasons hereafter to be mentioned. The 
bursting open of the doors did not alarm him. The ladies 
were in a place, the entrance of which was so admirably con¬ 
trived, as to be undiscoverable, either by sight or sound. No 
difference was perceptible from the thickest and commonest 
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wainscot; and a man must have been an architect to discover, 
that the space it occupied was necessary to the entireness oi’ 
the building. It contained also wine and bread in plenty, as 
well as comprised chamber and sitting-room, being in fact the 
place provided, in case of necessity, for the retreat of tlie 
whole household. The plate and other sacred furniture of the 
chapel w^as there, and a considerable sum of money. 

“Was it likely that such a retreat as this would not be 
denounced ? Father Waring had reasons for thinking it 
would not, especially when he saw I\lr. liraythwaite among 
the officers. But the moment was trying. 

It was distressing to me to hear, that there w-as a constable 
posted in every room. There was one then in my mother’s. 
I waited impatiently to be summoned to her. The pursuivant 
moved forward with his men, not being disposed to oblige 
Mr. '\Taring ; the brethren were at the same time called out 
of her chamber, and 1 was about to w’ait no longer hut go in, 
when Father O’Hara intercepted me, saying in an in»pressive 
tone, ^ Not yet.’ What the reason of this delay was, J could 
not conceive. I resolved however to he patient a few minutes 
longer, the more so as 1 had been unable to gratify the good 
fathers on other points. IMy patience w^as speedily re-absorbed 
during the interval, in anxious interest for the welfare of our 
female friends. The pursuivant, at sight of tlie assembled 
brethren, proceeded to read his list, as follows. I retain it in 
my memory, as distinctly as if every word had been carved 
upon my brain. 

‘ Richard Il'^aring.’ 

“ My friend answered to his name. 

‘ Patrick O’Hara.’ 

‘ Here ’ 

“ ‘ Patrick Monaghan.’ 

“ ‘ Here.’ 

“ ' Thomas Moleyn.’ 

“ ‘ DiijiU.’ ’J’his scholastic answer from the good 

old father, produced a smile among us, in spite of our sorrow. 

It was increased by an objection on the part of the reader, 
who said that there was no such nan)e in his list; it was plain 
^J'horaas Moleyn.’ I'he venerable priest, wdth a countenance 
full of benevolence, was about to explain, when Father Waring, 
begging bis pardon, interru])ted him. He said that his goo<l 
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brother merely meant to answer as the others had done. 
Waring was afraid that something would have been said about 
Latin, a tongue which these enemies of the mass held in pecu¬ 
liar abomination. 

‘‘ ‘ Ah/ said the pursuivant, ' I conceive; the gentleman 
speaks Irish.’ 

‘‘ 'rile raised eyelirows of my Hibernian friends were raised 
higher at this mistake ; they were mightily inclined to vent a 
bitter jest upon it, hut their cooler brother again interfered 
with a sign. A violent ]iinch of snuff was taken out of their 
resjiective boxes, and they reinstated themselves in their en¬ 
durance. O’Hara even ]>resente(l his box to the pursuivant, 
as if by way of having a generous advantage over him. The 
man looked at first as if he would have retreated from the 
■offering, not knowing whether it might not he some Papistical 
temptation, or jiowder of a more dangerous result; hut he 
finally took the pincli. I thought he %vould have willingly 
taken the box also. 

“ I should wonder how I cared at the time to notice these 
lighter passages, or how I coidd now set them down ; but 
that on occasions of great trouble moods lose their ordinary 
distinctions, and mirth is either welcomed while it is scorned, 
or sorrow is too great to see the value of one human emotion 
more than another. 'I'ln' man proceeded with his list. 

‘ Talbot Kirkpatrick.’ 

“ I am here.’ 

“ ‘ Oliver Piunket.’ 

‘‘ ' Here.’ 

‘ Dame Elizabeth Herne,’ 

“ Blessed saint !’ cried Kirk})atrick, * thou can’st not harm 
her.’ Father Waring intimated to the pursuivant not to attend 
to this ehullition, and then pointed to the chamber, as much 
as to .say there was no fear of a sick woman’s escape. The 
mention of my mother’s nuTue, I observed, brought out all the 
handkerchiefs of the good fathers, and for the first time they 
sherl tears. 

“ ‘ Sir Philip Herne, liaronet, harhourer of the above.’ 

How !’ 1 was about to exclaim, ‘ a harbourer of my own 
mother ! Is this the way a .son is to he dcsignate<l ?’ Wearing, 
who was our A^mitcn Prwlvntia, without whom fortune would 
have gone still harder with us, pressed my arm in token of 
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silence, * This is the young gentleman/ said he ; intro¬ 
duced you to him but now.’ 

* Esther Follet, servant ; not a Papist.’ 

* I have been to her/ said Mr. Braythwaite; ^ the poor 
creature is in a state of bewilderment^ and sorely smitten.* 

“ ' Mary Pinnion, servant, a suspected Papist.* 

“ ' In the next room.’ 

“ ^ William Hill, servant, not a Papist.* 

^ He is here.' 

Not a word of our friends in their sanctuary. A glance 
of congratulation passed round about among us. 

« < Very few servants/ said the pursuivant, * for so rare a 
set of masters ! ’ 

“ Kirkpatrick was going to fire up. ' Our habits/ said 
M^^aring, ‘ teach us to wait ujion ourselves. You know that, 
surely, seeing the number of religious you must have met 
with.* 

“'Ay, ay/returned the man, ‘ / know ye. Let James 
Gilby alone for ferreting out a Popish badger.’ 

“ But I must call to mind as few of these speeches as pos¬ 
sible. They border upon events too painful. Still less can 1 
set down the graver impertinences of one or two of the man’s 
followers, who, in their quality of Independents, lorded it at a 
rate that would have been ridiculous under any otlier circum¬ 
stances, and had a text for every absurdity. I had just seen 
charity violated by the doctrines of one sect; I was now to 
be more painfully repelled by the practical intolerance of an¬ 
other. 

“ ‘ Will you take your oath/ said the pursuivant’s deputy, 
^ that this list contains the wdiole of your household ? ’ 

“ ‘ Tilly-valley,” cried his superior, ‘ what signify their 
oaths?’ A Papist and an oath ! Lord help us! Oaths and 
Papists, I say ! Why, they would take an oath that you were 
going to drink Canary, and give you poison.' 

' We know but of one such person who has disgraced our 
community,' said Waring, at length moved to show his tUs- 
pleasure; ' he is not here.’ 

“ Father Kirkpatrick held down his head, for he had often 
protested against our dislike of Mansell. Father Moleyn 
looked on us all with the wonder and sweetness of a child. 
The rest were evidently in a state of suppressed indignation. 
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** ^ With your leave, gentlemen all/ interposed Mr. Brayth* 
waite, with smiling deference, ^ I may be permitted to bear 
testimony to the truth of the document, seeing that in former 
times, together with worthy Mr. Lawrence, and others of the 
household of faith, 1 here partook of the hospitality of Sir 
Edward Herne and his mistaken lady, never dreaming that 
she could be so far carried away. I call to mind that on the 
decease of Sir Edward, the number of his domestics was 
greatly reduced, purposely, peradventure, to admit of the new 
expenditure. The poor lady, after her light, is extremely 
charitable.’ 

“ I had seen this man before. I now recollected, in par¬ 
ticular, having dined with him at my mother's table two or 
three years back, and 1 had a suspicion that I had seen him 
coming out of her sitting-room not many weeks antecedent to 
the present time. What he had just stated was calculated to 
do us service ; and yet there vras something in it, which, in 
connection with the susiiicion that came upon me, and the 
speaker’s whole person, countenance, and manner, gave me 
such an impatient disgust, that I could have seized him by the 
throat. 1 looked at U'aring, and observed him change colour, 
evidently from a like feeling. 

“ The pursuivant acquiesced in Braytliwaite’s judgment, 
intimating in a brutal speech that his hounds would leave no 
corner unsearched. ‘ And now,’ said he, ‘ for the poor lady.’ 
I thanked him for this, however ; happy to see that in the 
roughest natures there lurked some remnants of human kind¬ 
ness. The man liad, in truth, some reason to be kind, seeing 
that every thing was so straight before liim, and submissive; 
but he might have done nothing but lord it on this very ac¬ 
count. In short, calamity makes us feel as slavishly grateful 
sometimes for the least evidence of goodwill, as it does bitter 
and violent against the reverse. 

The men were accordingly proceeding to my mother’s 
chamber, when Father M'aring took tlieir principal aside, and 
whispered him. The man looked very serious, asked a ques¬ 
tion or two, and then looked earnestly at myself. ‘ The door 
shall be open,’ said M'aring; ‘ but you would not — you will 
not’— ^ 

“ ‘ No, no,’ interrupted the officer. * Go in, young gen¬ 
tleman, we will await your pleasure.’ 
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It is to be borne itnninU, tlut the noise of tlie })Opnlace 
out of doors, instead of diniiuisliing all this time, had in¬ 
creased to a frightful degree. ‘ Bring ’em out I Bring out 
the wretches, the sorcerers ! ’ were among the least of the 
appalling cries. * Death to the bloixly Papists!’ was the cry 
at one time. At another, the voice of the multitude rose in 
one according thunder of, ‘ Burn ’em ! Burn 'em in their 
own fires!’ 'I'hese{three last Avords were then repeateil like 
a burden; and for some minutes, as if the croAvd were beating 
time to what they said with their feet, we heard nothijig but 
a liorrible, deep sound of, “ Their own fires ! Their »)wu 
fires!’ Hill, the servant, looking out of window, said that 
the whole mass was ‘ rocking to and fro.’ 

Most unfortunate rvas it, that tlie windows of my poor 
mother’s bed-room looked full upon this scene, tliougU at a 
good height. The tumult grew so alarming, that just as 
Mr. M'^aring and myself had withdrawn to a side of the room 
before entering the chamber dour (for he wished tirst to sjieak 
witli me), the servant came up as pale as death, to know if 
the crowd had not better be spoken to. 1 determined to 
address them accordingly, and was about to open a window 
for that purpose, when tiie cries were exchanged for an enor¬ 
mous hurra, ‘ ’Tis a troop of horse,’ saul Mr. Weiring. 
‘ Praise be to God ! the relief is inexi)ressible ! Surely,’ be 
added, in an involuntary prayer, ‘O righteous God, O great 
and most merciful Father, the woes of the heart may be in¬ 
dulged a little space ! ’ 

“ The scene was tremendous. ’Phe voice of the crowd 
when 1 first approached tlie window, at once roared and rvas 
broken up, like a human sea. 'riiere were so many torches, 
tliat the houses opposite, forming the side of an unfinished 
street, took a glare from them, as if our own house had bt^eii 
on fire ; and the light falling on the mass of faces in front, it 
seemed as if 1 w'as about to address a congregation of pallid 
dsemons. 

“ The arrival of the cavalry produced a comparative quiet,— 
an inexpressible relief indeed. Mr. W’aring again led me 
apart, took my hand in bis, kissed it, and could not speak. 
His'whole frame shook Avith emotion. ‘My dear friend,’ 
said he, my beloved cliiid, for you Avill never refuse me the 
right to call you by that title, whether it be for a short time or 
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for a long, I sot you a bad example with these teats and this 
weakness, but I need not ask my Philip to understand and 
forgive me: he is wise before his time; unhappy I fear also, 
not the less on that account.’ 

Esher will forgive my repeating these words, which I 
do, God knows, out of reverence for him who said them, and 
not for myself. I would give up all the glories in the world, 
if I had them, for the sake of one or two beloved and loving 
friends. Esher will see for what melancholy purpose my tutor 
was thus raising me in my; own esteem.] 

“ ‘ My child,’ continued this excellent man, I think we 
poor calumniated brethren have some reason to be weaker to¬ 
night, even than our friends who sorrow for us ; and I wdll 
not scrujde to demand of the friend I love best in the world, 
that he shall help me to sup])ort my weakness by dint of sup- 
{)ressing his own. Jf you. Philip, cannot assist us at this 
moment, who can ? 1 know what you would say,— but it is 
not that—it is not of my owm sorrows 1. sj>eak at this moment, 
nor even of those of the brethren ; no, nor yet of any thing 
that you arc hitherto acquainted wdth. Evils come upon us 
most unexpectedly, as we have all seen tins day ; and surely 
those endure them in the; best manner, wdio endure them in the 
kindest and most considerate.’ 

“ 1 began to feci great alarm, not without some suspicion 
of the cause of it, but J hoped that my dread made me mis¬ 
taken. 

Father Wearing continued : — ‘ There is no knowing,’ 
said he, ^ what frightful things may happen to us Catholics. 
It is necessary that we sliould look all chances in the face, 
like men. I do not say that the worst will happen, but it 
may; and in that case, I ask you, dear Philip, where you 
should wish me to be 

“ ‘ Where wish you to l)e ’ 

“ ‘ Yes: in heaven or on earth ? Would you wish to be 
in heaven at once, or to remain, and witness the affliction of 
the church 1 love ; jierhaps endure a thousand terrors instead 
of one ? ’ 

“ ‘ Gh, my father, is it possible that you would announce to 

me-Nay, if my fears be just, you need not tell W so: — 

say nothing:— I shall comprehend all, and will set myself to 
act as you would have me.’ 
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“ My friend shook my hand with a manly emotion, looketl 
in my eyes through his tears, and said, ‘ Come ; you will not 
misconceive me when I say, Blessed are the dead that die 
in tile Lord.” You know where it is that the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. If ever a saint 
rested, it is she.’ 

“ His words faded away as he spoke. It was now my turn 
to lead. I took him by the arm, and we went into the 
chamber. 

What need I say ? My mother reclined in her elbow 
chair, her two hands thrown together on her lap, her cheek 
leaning against one of the wings of it — dead. 

“ The anticipation of martyrdom (for she feared the worst) 
had been too much for her. Constantly on the watch against 
discovery, and believing herself j)repared for it, the shock was 
nevertheless too great when it came; especially when it came 
in'a manner as terrible as it was abrupt. The first news of it 
she received with irrepressible alarm, which she vainly endea¬ 
voured with many self-reproaches to overcome. At the same 
time she expressed her gratitude for the endeavour which had 
been made to convert me, anil eagerly asked whether it had 
succeeded. Father Waring did not scruple to answer, that I 
was in ^ a heavenly frame of mind, and that he hoped the very 
best of me.’ She clasped her hands with transport towards 
heaven. ‘ But then they will harm him!’ said she; ‘they 
will kill him ! ’—sinking from the height of her rapture into 
an agony of maternal fear. Waring replied, that although my 
disposition tvas excellent, and he doul)ted not 1 should be an 
angel in heaven, yet the declaration of my faith had been 
interrupted by the breaking up of the assembly, and that he 
had good reason to know that 1 should be safe.’—But you 1 ’ 
— cried my mother,— ‘ the dear, good fathers I’ 

“ 1 must draw a veil over the rest. My poor mother, 
naturally of a delicate constitution, sick, and worn out with 
long anxieties, could not help wringing her hands on all our 
accounts, her own not excepted. 'I'his produced a burst of 
self-reproach, and she grew too agitated to remain in bed. 
Her servant, Mary I’innion, almost as overcome as herself, 
helped^r to rise in her dressing-gown; the noise of the mul¬ 
titude M tlie while growing more vehement and frightful, 
^ly mother was entreated not to go to the window; but siie 
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seemtHl to think it necessary; perhaps the more because of 
her terror. She seated lierself, before she looke<l, in her chair, 
which was close to tlie vvin<low,— hesitated, and gasped for 
breatli,— gave one glance, and instantly averting and shutting 
her eyes, expired without a word. 

The poor girl, Mary Piuiiion, tlioiigh no Papist, nor in 
the secret, lay on the bed her mistress had left, exhausted with 
grief and amazement. It was from her 1 learnt these parti¬ 
culars, which Father Waring would not tell me. 

“ How often have I gone over tlie whole of them in my 
mind, as a sort of ])enance for .1 know not what offences. 
Months — nay, years afterwards^ tliough my reason told me 1 
had no cause, T re])roached myself for not having been with 
iny mother sooner. 1 reviewed every circumstance of my 
young life, small as W’ol! as great, (indeed some of them Avere 
more than boyish lunnenrs.) in which I liad vexed her: in 
r>hort, 1 uiulerwent, in double measure, all that tendency to 
regret and si'lf-reproaeh, wliich eon‘<cieuces, tenderly nurtured, 
are tiju. to give ivny to with such wilful extravagance, upon the 
loss of those whom they have more loved than thought Avith. 

Yet these Avere not my reflections at tlie time. 1 Avas 
greatly shocked ; but 1 felt such a niovi'inent of indignation 
against tlu' rnoh, as made me Avish myself a destroying spirit, 
that 1 might have ]ioured out a phial of Avrath upon their 
assembled heads, 'flie very turmoil of my spirits helped to 
sustain me. 'Phe cause of my ])ot)r misguided frietids Avas^ 
noAV entirely in my luinds ; and Avhen I thought of the neAv 
a.uxieties my mother Avould have gone through, liad she sur¬ 
vived, her departing' seemed a proviilential mercy. Such it 
Avas called hv Mr. 'V\"aring. and such I eonsenteil to reganl it. 

“ Some hasty arrangements, Avitli the approbation of the 
commandt'r of the troop of horse, took ])laee, for tlie security 
and respectful treatment of tlie remains ; after Avhioh, the mob 
now becoming iinjiatient Avitb the soldiery, Ave all descended to 
go to prison. Some coaches Avere in readiness to convey us. 
’’.Fhe moment the people caught sight of us, they burst into 
such a yell of execration, that 1 felt greatly relieved on finding 
an avenue formed by the troop of I'.or.se. There Avere. in all, 
three coaches, some prisotiers am! officers going in e||:h ; and 
as each of them Avas filled, it moved a little ojnvard, so that 
the mob croAvded to tlie Aviiidows before the soldiery had 
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time to settle themselves on either side. It was truly fright¬ 
ful to see them thrusting in their faces and hands, and avow¬ 
ing all the while the most ferocious wishes, loading my 
companions with abuse, as if they were rather demons than 
men. 1 was in the first coach. They asked if I was the 
young gentleman ‘ who was to be sacrificed ? ’ and, upon the 
pursuivant’s answering, ‘ This is the gentleman you mean,’ 
they thrust their hands towards me in congratulation, that 1 
might shake them. I recoiled in horror. 

‘‘ ^ You had best do it, sir,’ said an otficer ; ^ great multi¬ 
tudes are not to be trifled with.’ 

“ I looked at Mr. Waring, whose face seemed to say that 
it would be an adherence to my friends, instead of an aban¬ 
donment of them. 

I submitted mv hands accordinglv, as if to a basket of 
vipers. 

^ You are mistaken, my friends,’ said 1, ‘ there was to 
be no sacrifice.’ 

^‘MVhat!’ cried a tall, rugged fellow, his face seamed 
with the small-pox, * tell me that, when I saw it with iny 
own eves — the flames waiting for vou, and the villains 
whetting their knives!’ 

*• ‘ Lo you now.’ cried another, whose face I couhl not 
di.stinguish, ‘ see the temptations of Satan, which sliall make 
a man minister to his own destruction.’ 

‘ Jiang ’em all up,’ shouted a thinl, ‘ and their willing 
imp of the devil along with them j’ 

“ By this time the soldiery had formed on either side of 
us, and the procession moved on. J’he mob accomjianicd us 
to the prison, increasing as they went, hut gradually becoming 
silent, with the exception of a few voices now and then, I 
suppose of th(- receders. 1 tli.seerned, between the horses' 
heads, tlie same faces that surrounded tlie coach, the tail 
rugged fellow among them, who mocked and mowed at iiu% 
as he caught my eye. My mind for some time was divided 
between two feelings : at one jnoment, I congratulated myself 
that my danger was not so great as that of my companions ; 
at the next, 1 resented tlu' thought as unworthy, and per¬ 
suaded myself that I would fain liave been just in their con¬ 
dition, in order that they might have been certain of my 
contempt and hatred of their })erscciitcrs. At intervals. 
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nevertheless, I felt strongly how painful it is to he at a dis¬ 
advantage, even imaginary, with any body of one’s fellow- 
creatures ; and when I heard them devoting my friends to 
the torments of another world, I could not hut be struck with 
the reflection that those friends themselves had just been 
threatening me with the very same catastrophe. Another 
reflection also forced itself upon me ; the indignation of the 
mob, however vulgarly and extravagantly vented, might be 
traced to the persecuting conduct of the very faith that was 
now persecuted. Must there, then, thought I, be nothing 
hut persecution for persecution ? Is one wrong eternally to 
produce a wrong to ])unish it ? or will a time come when 
those very actions and reactions will teach people better, and 
human nature find out that the doctrines which produce them 
must, so fur, h(' tliemselves in the wrong ? Can Christianity 
itself long continue to be mixed u{) with things unchristian ? 

Perhaps these reflections ivere not as clear to my mind 
th(’n as they are now. Most ]nol)ably they passed through it 
with as much dimness as rapidity : but every new piece of 
suffering brouglit a new source of liglit with it, ivith Avhich 
I afterwards investigated my Iniman nature at leisure. 

main subject of c<.>nsideration to all of us, as we 
went along, was tlie fate Ave Avere going to encounter, the 
nattire and degree of it, and how it avus to be arrested or met. 
Mnien we arrived at the ])rison Ave bad to undergo another 
burst of execration, Avbieh made us glad to escaj>e into its 
dreary walls. ^V> Avere locked up in* different cells, and 
passed a dismal night. Next day, to iny inexpressible relief 
(.1 could not account for it, but such it Avas), I Avas sum¬ 
moned into the presence, not of a subordinate judge, nor 
even of a secridary of state, but of tin* Lord Protector liim- 
self. Oliver CroniAvell. 

I now understand the secret of this relief. It consisted 
in my having to answer to a great man' instead of a little ; 
such a one, as 1 instinclively felt, could truly understand 
Avbat 1 meant truly to lay before him ; for there is a sym- 
])at!iy betAAven all genuine «juaiities, hoAvever accompanied by 
sophisticate ones, and nobody is so capable of a]»}>reciating 
the simplicity of youth as be Acdio sees beyond the rules of 
ordinary Avisdom, and knoAvs the value of those (jualities in 
advanced life. It is only second-rate and subordinate great- 
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ness that confounds cominon experience with uncommon, and 
thinks every thinj? young a folly liecause its own youth was 
vulgarly mistaken. 

“ Accordingly, T followed the person who came to fetch 
me, not, indeed, Avithout anxiety, or even aive (for my fatherV 
visitors had taught me a great veneration for ‘^our Chief of 
Men,^ and his late accession to sovereign ]>ower did not di¬ 
minish it), but witli a feeling of hope, or, T slionld rather 
say, of security. I contrived to make the sanguine temper I 
W'as in known to Father Al'aring. 'The manners of this 
excellent friend had already coneiliated liis jailers, and a 
plentiful exercise of my purse completed their good humour. 
I wondered, nevertheless, to tlnd them so willing to be 
pleased; but the truth is, they had seen a ,good many Ca¬ 
tholics, and were not so ])rejudiced against them as most. 
Some of them had served in the prison Avhen the haired of 
popery was at its height; I mean when tlie avoAved stjper- 
stition of the Queen of Chaih's I,, the snspeeti d faith of tlu' 
King, the attaehinent of the (kitlioiic's to his person, ami their 
sanguinary impatience in Ireland, had Avorked it]) the zeal 
of their enemies to its climax, and produced that dreadful 
season of reaction, AA’hen the innocent stdfeiaal for the guilty, 
and tile most venerable and harm less men wi're ])Ut to death 
simply for being jniests, or being ]>resenr at a mass, '^riierc 
had been no such seeties of late, but tin* relig-ion and its 
ceremonies Avere still under the ban, not to he ])ractised hut 
in secret, and under*penalties that had nmer been abrogated. 
It Avas expected hy some of our visitors, tkat the IM’esbyterians 
Avould call for a rejictition of those severities, if for no otlier 
purpose hut to dictate to their ucav master. CroniAvell him¬ 
self, in Lis ncAv scheme of government, though he advocated 
the independence of religious ojiinion in ;dl other points, liad 
expressly excepted the aihierents to ‘ prelacy and popery,’ 
and now this unfortunate detection of my friends, occupied, 
too, in a ceremony so unusual, and of so hattdul an as]H'et, 
might hasten the return, pcrhajis even sharpen the excess of 
their afflictions. 

‘‘ On the other hand, if my friends had made a mistake, 
they had also been mistaken liy the populace. ’J'his might 
be sboAvn. And Cronnvell, besides tlie natural objection of 
those Avho dictate, to undergo dictation from any one else. 
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carried the principle of religioua toleration farther, perhaps, 
tlian any man of Iiis day ; that is to say, than any man who 
professed Christianity at all. 

“ lJut I shall again confound subseijuent reflections ivith 
immediate ones. Suffice it to say, tliat I had acquired some 
information, more or less vague, upon all these points ; and 
that i was not the worse prepared to encounter the eye of the 
great man, inasmuch as I was n'ally neither politician nor 
theologian, but a youlli, whose nature he might see through, as 
easily as if it were cut in crystal. 

“ 1 was taken in a coach to W'hitehall, and delivered into 
the hands of an usher, rvho, on hearing my name and quality, 
was ])leased to condole with me. Our story, exaggerated in 
the outset, had gathered much in its progress ; and the good 
usher was astonished to find, that there were only six priests 
instead of twenty, that there was no mass called the Devil’s 
iNIass.’ at whicli they sacrificed a young Protestant, and that 
no closet full of hones was discovered, ail lielongiiig to children 
■whom tJiey had enticed into the house for tliat purpose. I 
was glad to find that my refusal to become a Catholic, was 
understood ; and e(jually so, tliat the other circumstances had 
been so grossly misrepresented. The sacrifice of the young 
Ihotestant their lu'st, was held to be an enormity jiarticularly 
ungraleful, as it well might be. 'I’he usher dwelt ujiou it as a 
thine- * too horrible to think of;’ and accordinulv I had some 

4 i ^ t ' V 

difiicullY in persuading him that it, was not true. He looked 
at me over and over again, as if he doubted that I, Sir Pliilip 
Herne, wttslhe actual Jlaronct, with “his throat about him,’and 
not, as he thduglil, his next heir and most ft*rtnnaie successor. 

*’• It was tlun llie summer of the year Ki.o-l. (a-omwell 
had not long laist'd himself to his high station, hut he occu- 
]>ied W'hiteliull with all the formalities of a sovereign. 1 have 
already oliserved that I W'as no politician. I was not too 
young for it ; there were’ nunihiTS no oldt'r than myself, who 
were fiery partisans, of all denominations ; hut the mode in 
which 1 had been brought up, and the indiflereiice of my 
father, had left my opinions to take their course ; and youth 
is certainly no jiolitician by nature. H’hat is more, my Ca¬ 
tholic friends were no poliliciaius. 'f’iiey ivere pure scholars 
and theologians, wrapt up in their faith, and very different, so 
far, from multitudes of their brethren, who were as anxious to 
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nieildle with state as church. 1 had heard them speak of 
Cromwell sometimes ; and 1 gathered, on reflection, that their 
opinion of him was much like niy ow'n, namely, that he had 
succeeded to the throne, something after the fashion of an 
elected monarch, and that good \vas to be expected from him, 
rather than ill. Very little, however, of late, had bex'ii said 
among us on any subject, unconnected with rt?ligion and 
scholarship. It was not to ho cx])ecte(l, that my mother would 
keep 11 ]) her republican acquaintances. She did not attempt 
it. I believe Mr, Braythwaite was almost the only one that 
remained, and he came seldom. I had not ceased, liowever, 
to take for granted a good deal of what I had heard them say 
respecting the affairs of tlie world ; and yet, so strong is the 
impression made by the pom]) and circumstauee of royalty 
upon a young mind, that is to say, of ])ower in its highest and 
most obvious state of ornament and worship, that 1 could not 
but synij)athise wdth the downfall of ( harles, nor find myself 
pacing the very rooms. ])erhaps, tlirough which he passed to 
execution, witiiout feeling my admiration of liis successor 
qualified with something like dislike as well as dread. 

“ The usher, whom 1 should liave taken for one of the 
greatest men in the world, had lie not talked so fast, consigned 
me into the hands of a far greater man, his superior, wdio was 
as silent as his ste])s. .lust before we arrive»l at this gt'iitle- 
inan, we i)assed tw'o others, whom mv cojidnctor named to me 
before they came up. ‘ Two Lords of his lligimess’s council,’ 
said he, putting his hand to his mouth, and j)retending to say 
nothing: ‘he on the left is Sir (lilhert Pickering ; and the 
other is Mr. Edward Montague.’ 'S ou know wlio this is now.* 
Sir Gilbert was a very stiff formal-looking man, with the air 
of an angry pedagogue. Montague liad a pleasant coun¬ 
tenance, which he seemed trying to coTn]>ress into the other’s 
gravity. As we passed, he condescendingly addressed us: 

‘ It will be of no use, Stratton,' said he ; ‘ his Highness is not 
visible tins morning.’ Pickering did not seem to like this re¬ 
mark. Mr. Stratton received tlie intimation with an air of 
lively acknowledgment, hut resumed his progress. ‘ He is out 
there,’ observed lie ; ‘ but he is a mighty ])icasant conversable 
gentleman, is Master Montague.’ VV'ith thest' words he sud- 
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<lenly altered tlie expression of his countenance ; and opening 
a door, consigned me into the hands 1 have just mentioned. 

My new conductor, leading me through an apartment, 
paused at sight of a person resembling himself who was 
standing at a door opposite. 

‘ llis Highness’s mother is with him/ said he, partly 
addressing me, and partly speaking to himself. ‘ It likes him 
not to he interruj)ttd at such times ; but my directions in this 
matter are special.’ So saying, he went in, and presently 
returned, giving me u signal to advance, 

“ I went in, and saw a gentleman in black, leaning down, 
and speaking to a pale old Ixuiy, who sat, or rather reclined, in 
an arm chair. It was the rrotector. The old lady was his 
mother. 

“ He turned his face to me suddenly, and said with great 
haste, not however without dignity, ‘ You are the Philip 
Herne, the same Sir Philip of whom these idle fables are 
told r ' 

“ 1 uttered, as well as 1 could, ‘ The same, sir.’ Tlie 
sight of his mother, reclining in that way in her chair, re- 
mitided me of my own ; and 1 could hardly s})eak. 

“ ‘ Lift up your voice, young gentleman, said the Protector, 
‘ and repeat what you liave said.’ 

“ ‘ 1 am the person,’ 1 answered, of whom your Highness 
speaks. 

“ ■ You see, madam/ said Cromwell, turning to his mother. 

“ ‘ And there was no sacritice? ' he resumed, ‘ tio devilish 
and bloody ottering, — none of the absurdities, of which the 
people taik ? 

“ ‘ None, sir. Mv friends niav he mistaken, hut kinder 
men do not exist.' 

“ The Protector seemed again to he re-assuring his mother, 
lie then raised his head, and standing a little apart, hut with 
his hand on the top of her chair, said to me in a lower tone of 
voice, ‘ What manner of men these skulking knaves are, with 
their poisonous rag of a religion, assuredly 1 am not to learn: 
but what means this disquiet, young gentleman ? Wherefore 
this trembling? nothing but the truth must be told here.' He 
added this with an air of sternness. 

'■* 1 replied that I was well aware of that, and that all my 
hopes were h)unded upon it; but that the late circumstance 

Q 4 
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had been a thins; so surprisinp;, and accompanied with the indig¬ 
nation of a multitude of men so frightful, that 1 trusted the 
weakness of iny years v.-ould be pardoned for not speaking of it 
without emotion, especially in a presence like that in whicli I 
stood.- I thought the vt-norable iaily looked at me with 
kindness. 

“ * How old are you ! ’ said my interrogator. 

Sixteen.’ 

“ ‘ Your appearance,' he was ])leased to remark, ‘is inaidy 
enougli, to have said twenty.' 

“ 1 was going to ro})ly, but stopped, 'rite Protcetor hade 
me ]?roceed. 1 excused myself upon the plea, that I liad nci 
right to trouble his Highness with my poor thoughts ; but lie 
insisted on hearing tiieiii out. I then said, that 1 believed 
trouble made peo])le old before their time. 

“ ‘ A veHeral)le yuning gentleman, u))on my word ! ’ .said 
the Protector, in a tone of good-hnmoured sarcasm : ‘ and 
yet,’ continued he Avith solemnity, ‘ these are serious times, 
awful anil heart-sliaking times, for those Avho err from the 
right jiath, whether young or old. Safi'ty i.s for lume hut. 
such as the Jjord gathereth into Ids fold, and then who shall 
harm us? (He turned to his mother as he said this.) \'eriiv, 
as a hair does not fall without his iierniission, so neither does 
a hair grow grey ; and ns 1 have s-en those whosi- loeks iiave 
suddenly faded, like smitten blossoms, out of the very anguish 
of tlie fears tliat have eonio upon them, so iiave the godly 
stood dourishinc' to the end, like the tree by the water’s side.' 

‘‘ He bent down to his moiher, taking lier again by the 
hantl, ‘Open that easement,’ said he, direetiiig my attention 
to the window ; ‘ and let us have miirt.' oi (iod s blessed air.’ 

As I went to obey him, 1 heard-him sjieaking in a low- 
tone, as if something iiad been finally agreed between them. 
On re.sumiiig my station, i;e hade me eo into a further room 
and await his coming. He kissed her hantl, and she .said in 
a faint voice, ‘My dear son!’ 'I’hese tvords completed the 
Iikene.ss I saw between the two mothers, ami I w’as glad to 
find myself alone, that I might give way to my emotion. 

I afterwards learnt, that Mrs. (’romw’oll. who was in a 
perpetual .state of alarm lest something should happen to her 
son, had been greatly agitated by the rumours respecting the 
late event. With every popular tumult, wdiatever might be 
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its avowed purpose, she connected the idea of an insurrection 
against Oliver’s life. One violence, she thought, must pro¬ 
duce another ; and all violence could only terminate in putting 
an end to the person that W'as dearest to her, the object of so 
much hatred and envy on the part of so many factions Her 
health at that period Vv’as in the frailest condition : indeed she 
did not survive beyond the November following: and it was 
raid that she could not hear tlie n‘])ort of a pistol, but she ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ 'I'hey have shot my sou ! ’ 

“ Jt was to calm Iu;r tears on this ])oint, as well as to 
collect tin- whole truth of the matter from a person at an inge¬ 
nuous time of life, that tlie Protector sent for me so sjieedily ; 
and there is reason to believe, that her anxiety, in combination 
with certain views which a frieiul pf Sir Kenelm Digby had 
been laielv (i])ening to him rcsjteetiiig the Catliolics, was of 
service in producing the turn J am about to relate, lint he 
hud other eiues to ti knowledge of us. 

“ In a minute or two Cromwell made his aj^nearancc. He 
discerned that I had been weening, and asked Jne, it) a tone of 
angi'r. mu unmixed wiili conteitipt, tlie reason of it. I 
explained to liim what had moved me when 1 was in tlte 
other room, and apologised for not having been more par¬ 
ticular in the presence oi’ the venerable lady, for a reason 
which her state ol' health rendered obvious. He was struck 
with hearing of tlie death (d' my mother, a circumstance he 
had hitherto been nnacijiiainted with. 

“ ‘ ^ ou arc- a gc'od iad,' said he : ‘ but goodness is some¬ 
times weak, oflc-n misguided, (am you tell the truth. Sir 
as well as you ran square it to the convenience of a 
sick lady r ’ 

“ - Jl' you will put me to the test, sir, I trust I shall not 
disgrace the opinion wltich your Highness is willing to en¬ 
tertain of me.' 

The Protector’s manner was now ])erfectly simple anil 
opoti ; free from the tiir of heaviness and constraint that was 
mixed with it in the other room, and as noble as became him. 
AC hen standing beside his mother, he seetned to be wrestling 
with contending thoughts, and had a lumbering motion with 
his shoulders, almost amounting to something clownish. I 
luive since noticed the same thing in persons of a rustic 
breeding, wdiose thoughts labour between a love of truth anti 
the wish to conceal it. Oliver now stood erect, with his back 
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to a fire-place, and resembled tJie picture which had been 
lately painted of liim by Lely. 'J’lu* artist flattered him per¬ 
haps in the general air, as far as it implied ordinary good 
breeding, and an habitual urbanity of carriage; and yet the 
momentary look may not liave been flattered even in that 
respect; for as the greater includes the less so the jirincely 
serenity which Cromwell could assume as well as any man, or 
rather which was natural to him in his princely moments, 
involved of necessity whatever is of the like quality in the 
self-possession of an ordinary gentleman. You have heard 
what Cromwell said, when Lely was about to paint this pic¬ 
ture.^ He desired him to omit nothing that could complete 
the likeness, however it might tell against smoothness and 
good looks. Not a vrart, or a wrinkle was to be left out. 
Lely accordingly produced a stronger and blufler face than is 
usual with him ; though it is to be doubted, whether the 
sense of beauty to ivliich ho afterwards made such a sacritice 
of his pencil, would Imve permitted him to go to the extent of 
Cromwell’s dfrection, granting even that the instinct of a 
courtier had not prevented it. Nor are we to suppose, that 
Cromwell himself, however great a man, was displeased to 
think that his vrarts and wrinkles luul ht.'en found less inimical 
to pleasinguess of aspect than might have been looked for. 
Be this as it may, I was afterwards, when I came to see the 
picture, highly struck with the resemblance it bore to him at 
the period of this interview. If there was any <iefoci on the 
wrong side, it was, that the eyes were not fine enough ; not 
sufficiently deep and full of meaning. And yet they are not 
vulgar eyes, in Lely's picture, 'fhe foreliead, and the open 
flow of hair on either side, as if he was looking out ujion the 
realm he governed, and the air of it was breathing Uj>on him, 
are wonderfully like; and so is tlie determined yet unatfected 
look of the mouth. The nose, which in every face is, per¬ 
haps, the seat of reflnemt'iu or coarseness (at least 1 have 
never found the syni}>tom fail), is hardly coarse eiunigh; and 
in a similar proportion it is wanting in ])ovver. CromwcU’s 
nose looked almost like a knob of oak. Indeed, tliroughout 
his face there was something of the kuobbetl and gnarled cha¬ 
racter of that monarch of our wootls. 1 will add, that as this 
picture was painted immediately after Cromwell’s accession to 
sovereign power, the princely aspect of the sitter was 
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never more genuine, perhaps, than at that moment. But 
then' was one thing which Lely assuredly took upon himself 
to qualify; to wit, the redness of the nose. It was too red in 
ordinary, though not so much so as Jiis libellers gave out, nor 
so distinguished in colour from the rest of his face. When 
he was moved to anger, the whole irritability of his nature 
seemed to rush into both nose and cheeks; and this produced 
an effect, the consciousness of which w^as, perhaps, of no mean 
service in helping him to controul himself. Upon the whole, 
if many princes have had a more graceful aspect, few have 
shown a more striking one, and fewer still have warranted the 
impression by their actions. 

*' 'i’he Protector baile me give him an exact account of the 
circumstances tliat had occurred in our house. 1 accordingly 
entered into tlie real state of the case. 1 told him how the 
good fathers had laboured in vain at my conversion ; how 
anxious tliey were for my eternal welfare; W'hat steps of va¬ 
rious kimls they had thought it necessary to resort to in con- 
s('(juence ; how we had been surprised during tlie spectacle 
they had thought prt)j)er to lay oj)en; how the terror created 
by the sight of the assembled multitudes bad snapped asunder 
tlie frail thread of my mother’s existence, and what real good 
men the fathers were, with the exception of the lay-hrother 
who had betrayed them ; how absorbed in their religion and 
scholarship, and liow well affected, I verily believed, to his 
Highness’s government, having, to my certain recollection, 
spoken of him as one raised by Providence to reconcile jarrings 
of all sorts, and enable every man to worship God after the 
light of his conscience. 

‘ 'Which they would not endure, if they w'ere in ray place,’ 
said Cromwell ; ‘ no, not for a day.’ 

“ 1 bowed in my confusion, not knowing what to answer to 
this remark. My bow\ however, implied, though 1 was not 
conscious of it at the time, that it was for a great man, like 
himself, to know better, and to teach the way to the indulgence, 
lie jiroceeded to observe, as if in comment upon such an ob¬ 
servation, that, ‘ the herd, to be sure, were not the herdsman. 
>\’ilj they ever,’ he added, half musing to himself, ‘ be any¬ 
thing but a herd ? Peradventure they may, seeing that the 
image is but a type, and the herd of tlie same nature as the 
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herdsman. Forty years long! Say/^^forty centuries I A 

thousand years with tlic Lord are but as one day.’ 

“ He mused aloud in this way, as if 1 was too young to 
render my presence of any importance ; then, looking steadily 
at me, he said, ^ And this is all?’ 

I now suddenly called to mind what I had really for¬ 
gotten since the day before,—^the situation of those who still 
remained in concealment. A blush burned over my face; 
hut my resolution was taken instantly. 

“ ‘ No, sir,’ said 1, ^it is not.’ 

‘^‘Ay,’ returned Cromwell, in a tone, which 1 know not 
•whether to take for gooil-natnred or displeased, — 'you have 
forgotten something ? ’ 

“ ‘ Jleyond a doubt, sir, 1 did forget something: hut—' 

“‘lint what, young man?’ sternly iinjuirod Oliver: — 
‘ have a care how you palter with us.’ 

“Cod forbid, sir,’ said I, ‘that 1 should tlo so idle and 
•wicked a thing: but—’ 

But me no huts, sir,’ cried the Protector: ‘God lu'lp 
me, must boys as well as men think to ])Ut my discernment to 
the stretch r S]>eak out, and s{)cak truly, my young master; 
or your friends, as you call them, will suffer for it.’ 

“ I here hmnd myself in a new ]K'rj)lexity. It' 1 told of 
the women’s coneealment I knew not what trouble micht eonu^ 
upon them : if i kept it a secret, the men were tliieatiaied 
with new penalties. 1 determined instinctively to exonerate 
the latter as ntuch as possibhy while i did my utmost to screen 
the partners of their (hinger." 

“ ‘ As God is my judge, sir.’ 1 rejtlied, ‘ I have told your 
Highness nothing but the trvith ; and if I have not tohl the 
Avhole of it, it is neither because I forgot it at the moment, 
though 1 really did so, nor because the coneealment anyway 
affects the worthiness of my poor friends. Pardon me, sir, if 
any word I utter displeast you; but •with the greatest resjiect 
in the w-orld, and even awe at your presence, it is not in my 
Xio^wer to relate anything further.” 

“ ‘ Howy, young man?’ returned (’romwell: ‘would you 
tell me, that you are under a greater threat than mine, or fear 
any more terrible shadow than it is in my power to cast u{>on 
you ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh no, sir ! nothing that man can do to me could surely 
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be half so terrible to me as this moment, standing as I do 
under your Highness’s displeasure ; hut (rod would he angry 
■with me, if I sinned against the light of my conscience.’ 

“ ‘ And this secret forsooth is not to he told?’ said Crom- 
•well in a tone of scornful amazement: hoy says it, and 

fancies that I am to he mastered by his petulance !’ 

I clasped my hands with a passionate mixture of entreaty 
and d(“precation, ‘Forgive everybody but myself, sir; but it 
is iin])Ossihle.’ 

“ The next words of Oliver came upon my ear like the 
sudden cessation of agony on a nerve. ‘ I will tempt tliee 
no mor(', Philip/’ said he. in a tone of great kindness: — 
‘ when thy mother bore thc-e, of a truth did she bear a man 
child, though I ([uestion whether thou couldst be so (juick 
to do as to suffer. ’Ferrible is the other portion of man, a 
darkening to the face, and a withering to his morning heart ; 
T may say, even sometimes to bis morning prayers ; and be 
gnetb forth uncertain whether bi.< blows may always be aimed 
at the tnu‘ evil, or out of the true and perfect—’ (be there 
stopped abriu'tlv.) ‘ Is it oven so, IMiilip?’ be added, ‘and 
knowest tlion aught of thes(> riddles of the S])hinx ? Vet this 
too is enduianee : and en<hiranc(‘ bath not the wine of action 
to solace it. M ho shall jndg(‘ !’ 

“ ‘ And so, Pliilij)/ he resumed, with a different air, ‘ thou 
hast been a seert'ter of the idolaters of the mass,— ha! a har- 
houier of priests ? and doubtless tl>ought it incumlK nt tipon 
thee to do as h.ad been done by thy father and mother before 
thee M’l'II ; it is a delicate matter, the more es]ieeially since 
the nmltitude havi- had the handling (d’ it ; but the season may 
do something towards sweetening it. Mark me. young man: 
not a word of what passes between thee and me ; and now look 
at that pa)ier.” 

‘‘ He handed me a document, in wliich, to myMifter .amaze¬ 
ment, I read a list of all the ])ersons implicated in the hnsiness 
Itefore us, not excejiting the three ladies ; and it ended with 
describing the rooms in which they were secreted. A signa¬ 
ture had bi-en torn off. I found afterwards, that this signature 
was the worthy ISTr. Braythwaite’.s. 

‘‘ The Protector saw' the glow' of satisfaction that must have 
exhibited itself in my countenance, the double delight 1 ex¬ 
perienced, at having at once kept my secret, and received an 
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intimation frdm him that nobody would be the worse for it. 
He looked at me with a smile of peculiar dignity and good will, 
and desired me to give him an account of my childhood. ‘ I 
have some few minutes longer,’ said he; ‘ and great things and 
small in this world providentially hang together.’ I ol)eyed 
him, not omitting a single circumstance, with the exception of 
one or two which I had no right to disclose: and at these, I 
could see, he gave a shrewd guess. When I ended, he called 
to me for the paper. I had forgotUm to return it. On my 
approaching him for that purpose, he gave me a kindly jmt on 
the cheek. ' Trouble not thyself, Philip,’ said lie, ‘ tor a loss 
which all sons must be afflicted with, sooner or later. Think 
rather of the comforts that may yet reach thee, and the pleasant 
surprises that may follow unhappy ones. I'he lives of thy 
friends are safe, provided they utter not a syllable of the 
matter. There are those who would fain renew certain laws, 
better forgotten in a Christian land ; men, who know not 
that they are the objects of their own hatred and nersecution, 
in other sliapes. These people are not to lx* gainsaid roughly ; 
they think they mean %vell; hut they are to be o])[>oserl quietly 
and strongly. Nobixly knows better than a soldier, Philip — 
I would say, a (’hristian soldier,—that the only hnal blessings 
of this temporal state are a reasonable yx'aee and quiet : and if is 
to secure these blessings to mankind, that (iod’s servants militant 
are content to hazard their share of fhein. and take on theiii- 
selves the burden of authority. 1 speak to thy twenty years 
of age, for without (jiiestion thou wert born four years after 
taking consideration whether thou shouldst he horn or no : and 
I speak also to the years in thee that arc to come ; on which I 
purpose myself to keep an eye ; for the race of the 11 ernes, 
thus happily converted from thc'ir errors, ami not to he enticaal 
hack to them, are a race worthy of tl»(‘ care of tlieii^nation, of 
which I, being by the unsearchable will of Providence, set over 
to be the guide and shepherd, do hold myself l)ound to attend to 
those things, which concern us all.— 1 say to thos-e things which 
all would attend to, if their tinu' or understandings (wild he that 
way bent: and truly, there is nothing which doth more eou- 
cern a people than the well and conseientious bringing up of 
their gentry: nor was it ever of greaUr concernment than now, 
when those things are said and done in it which are a scandal 
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to thig nation, and to the bringing up of their gentry, and 
nobility ; it being considered that a badge of profaneness is a 
badge of disaffection, and ill will, and clean contrary govern¬ 
ment to the government of this commonwealth ; which though 
there be somewhat in it,—I mean in those disaffections and pro- 
fanenessand irregularity of manners,—that doth convey a praise 
and a contrast to this government, yet it is nevertheless fearful, 
and not to be looked upon, but for the rooting of it out, to the 
end that such shallow and godless persons may know, of a 
truth, that there is a King in Israel; I mean Him that ruleth 
over both Kings and Captains, and who hath set a testimony 
in Jacob, that the generation to come might know him.—And 
so, Philip, thou shalt be brought again to this palace of White-* 
liall to-morrow, at tins same hour of noon ; and I will commit 
thee to the care of a pious and learned person, in truth a great 
and shining light of these times, with whom 1 have been com¬ 
muning hut now of the like matters ; for besides being rightly 
nurtured, it is fitting that thou set up a special and a bright 
testimony of thy better knowledge at this juncture, when thy 
friends, as thou tallest them, with their devil’s images, have 
brought the multitude about their ears,— a creature, God 
kiioweth — (I mean when it pleaseth liim to let them be so 
clianged from a devout and docile assemblage) of many mouths 
and little wdt. 

The greater part of this speech <)f Cromwell is more like 
his manner of discourse in general than the rest of it; and, 
in fact, if I had reported tlie wliole as it w'as delivered, there 
would have been a good deal of the same negligence and inco- 
liereuee of words throughout; hut I could not well make a 
comic report of so serious a matter ; for such, under all the 
c'ircumstaiiees, it would have apjM'ared. If I seem to con¬ 
tradict myself in the conclusion, it is because my sjtirits had 
grown lighter at (wery w’tn'd he uttered ; and 1 cannot, at this 
time, refuse to give iiiy recollections their full iday. It is not 
to he supj>osed. that tlie Protector always spoke in this manner, 
or that he did not vary it sometimes considerably in the course 
of one and the- same coll(v<juy. Mven when he gave way to 
this habit of circnndocution, (adopted, }>erhaps, originally, 
from ]»olicy, hut not without a natural ttmdency to it. arising 
from want of letters, and even from a wdsli to rest his brain, 
and avoid the shar])ness of concentration,) you still discerned 
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the giant in his undress,—the mighty will, that could take up 
his club, or dart out his strong arm, when passion moved him, 
and that loitered aud lundiered over his ideas, more like a rich 
man playing with his ])ockets, tlian one who had no money in 
them to amuse him. At .all events, if he had not ac(|uired the 
talent, he knew himself to be master of the whole treasury. 

You will, j)erhaps, be surprised to hear me speak in this 
manner of (.'romwell, esjiceially as I liave since been con¬ 
versant witli his enemies, and with such as thiidc they have 
great reason to com]dain of him. Hut vt'U must bear in mind 
that he treated me thus kindly, before I could be said to have 
any fixed opinions ; that he was my friend long before 1 knew 
anv thing of the persons in question, or had. lu'ard anything but 
Avhat was ill; and that if I have since* learnt to entertain a 
more favourable opinion of them, it is lu'cause the singular 
varieties of experience, which fortune has been ]deased that 1 
should undergo, .and the great necessity for consolation which 
that experience brought with it, has sharpened my insight into 
the good as well as evil which is mixed vq) with the ehar.iCters 
of all men, and which 1 hail with a sort of gratitude wln’iiever 
I meet with it, J sometimes doubt whether (.'romwell w.as so 
Well-intentioned a matt as at other tinu’s 1 am ineliiu'd to 
think him ; but 1 believe him upon the whole to have had 
more good in him than ill ; and he was a kitnl man to me and 
hi.s kindred, and an extraordinary man in the eyes of every¬ 
body. Now ] admin* gi'iiius, and am grateful for kindness 
wherever I find it : and pray <lo not forget, tliat 1 was no born 
])artisan. to render my progri'ss in im]tartiality so difficult as it 
is with most men, and soim'times so dishonourable tind so cold. 

But to resume my narrative. 

'Flu* expression of the Protector’s connlenance. as In* 
thus resutned his speech, struggled with a dreary smile*. It 
was easy to see that the part taken by tlu* multitude iti thi.s 
affair, secretly disjdcased him. He more* than once (for 1 
have not repeated lialf he said) intimated liis ang<*r at flu* 
officers of justice for not having ]>erf()rnied their work with 
erreater discretion: ‘clambering on skv-liirhts,' he said, ‘and 
drawing the gaze of eve’s-drop])ers, when tlx'v had tlie straight 
gate liefore them ; hut there is sometiiing ever ill done in the 
cunning of a traitor.’ 'J’his was an allusion to Munsel. I 
little thought in how peculiar a degree the seutouce applied to 
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him. But of this presently. I need not observe, that my 
fears respecting the fate of iny companions were entirely al¬ 
layed by my interview w'ith Cromwell. I had fancied 1 know 
not what respecting the abhorrence entertained of the (’atholics, 
by men of all other denominations, and recollected with terror 
the account of the mortal severities practised on them some 
years before. An ebullition against them, such as the present, 
might possibly, I thought, renew these horrors in the persons 
of my poor friends ; and as iny interview commenced in agony, 
it concluded by putting me in sucli u state of buoyant delight, 
that I could scarcely refrain iVom breaking out into some 
action of grateful extravagance. Instead of Ixdng a mere 
boyish petitioner, at an immeasurable distance from him 
whom I had to entreat, and armed with nothing in my friends’ 
favour but the piteousness of truth and sorrow, I found my¬ 
self both triumphant and honoured. I was praised for my 
Ironesty ; admitted to a sort of etjuality of discourse with the 
greatest man in Eiigiand, because of the very greenness of my 
years ; commissioned to bear hack good tiiliugs to my friends ; 
and constituted a kimi of son, in the state, to him who un¬ 
questionably stc>od in the condition of a sovereign prince. 

■' 'J'hc truth is, tliat Crontwell, always beyond his age in 
wishing to toleraU' a variety of religious ojdnions, was at that 
time particularly anxious to conciliate all classes and descrip¬ 
tions i»f his new subjects ; for such they might he called. In 
the course of the ensuing year, he had a plan for nraking the 
very dews a part of the body politic: and tliough he failed in 
this design, ho restored them to tire exercise of their religion, 
lie was tire tirst English ruler under whom they had hud a 
synagogue, since their ex{urIsion in the reign of Edward III. 
It was now his wish, hut with as little noise as possible, to see 
if the (,’utholics, in their /.eal for a kingly government, would 
not he glad of a nnttual toleration. A friend of Sir Kenelm 
Digby's (who himself o})ened a direct comuiuuication with him 
not long afterwanls,) hari })rej)aretl hitn to expect, not only their 
gootl-will, but their gratitude and zealous co- 0 ]»eration ; and he 
was meditating this point, when his old Puritan acquaintance, 
11 arrison, tirst gave him notice of the harbourage of })riests in 
our house, and rendered it necessary that they should he taken 
notice of. Cromwell was extremely vexed at this ofiicious- 
iiess, which he looked upon as being both impertinent and viu- 
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dictive, Harrison having quarrelled with him for being neither 
so good a republican, nor so violent a religionist, as himself; 
both of which points must be conceded. Maiisel was the 
traitor. The wretch knew wx'll to whom he took his story ; 
but, like most traitors, he was a proper fool, and did not know' 
how matters would terminate. Braytlavaite, whom he justly 
took Ibr a government spy, he forgot to reflect might be a spy 
on himself also. Former treacheries, to be sure, had suc¬ 
ceeded with him ; but it was in other times, and the man had 
no eyes by day-light. What all the world saw', W'as pure 
dazzle to him. He had sight for nothing but holes and 
corners. He w'as a dogged, skulking, ignorant fellow — a 
proper dirty lay-brother — the offs]>riug of some parents 
worse than himself, who had pretended to be converted by one 
of the priests of Henrietta Maria, and persuaded their son to 
make a third in the speculation. Braythwaite W'as ( -romw'cU's 
agent; Manscl, by a new conversion, bad become Harrison’s; 
and the servant was outwitted, as the master had been. 

“ It w'ill be recollected, that the apartments in which our 
fair friends were concealed, contained also a (juantity of ])late 
and other valuables. With both of these secrets, that is to 
say, with the probability that tlie one would exist, and with 
the certainty that the other did, these twu) worthy persons had 
made themselves well acquainted ; and the understanding Ihj- 
tween them was, that as the ladies would infallibly be put into 
that sanctuary by l’'atiier \\’aring, the moment liis brethren 
were interrupted, the two colleagues would as sundy visit the 
place afterwards, make a merit of saving the inmatCvS, and 
reward their virtue by a division of the spoil. J’o this end, 
they had paid their visits a week before, each on diflereiit 
days, to my poor mother, to whom Braythw'aite }»retcnded to 
he a friend at court; and 1 know not on what jilea, — ])ro- 
bably some notion of security in case of danger, they ob¬ 
tained from her a list of all the valuables belonging to us, the 
Protestant getting the civil list, and the ( atholic the religious. 
This was done upon the understanding tiiat each might be 
secure of the other’s homjsty, when iluy came to share the 
plunder. So far, so good. But Master Braythwaite, pre¬ 
ferring the pure politic part of villainy to the hazardous, had 
the impudentest trick in tlie world, of doing you a disservice, 
and then so contriving his part in it, as to lay you under an 
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obligcition ; and accordingly, he copies out the list in a lair 
hantl, and deposits a duplicate of it with the Protector himself^ 
as my legal guardian : tlie said being ‘ a young gentleman, 
wliose rising virtues and singular good sense, indomitable by 
those misguided men, whom it was his painful duty to mask 
himself for the purpose of counteracting, he had many times 
W’itnessed with a secret and jnousjoy.' 

“ Before J left him, the Protector put this new paper into 
my hand, to show me how well he was acquainted with all 
matters concerning my wellare, civil as well as religious, and 
wliat ease I miglu feel respecting them, lie then told me 1 
shoulil remain in the prison for a day or two, till the officer of 
tlie troo]> of horse, who hatl made known to him the melan¬ 
choly situation of things in which the premises were left, had 
completed a duty which no man could })erl'onn better, and 
wiiich it was desiraide, o)i every account, to leave in his hands ; 
but 1 was to go there ])reviously, in order to release the ladies 
with my own hand, erijoinisig them at the same time to se- 
creev, at his lligiiness's special request ; ’ and when this 
jdeasure w.ts over, 1 was to have my goods and eliattels pro¬ 
perly reckoned up to me, and to see ‘ a fool caught in his own 
traj>.’ 

“• (>ii taking leave oi' ( h'omwrl!, and joyfully cumnuncing 
my Jimrney liomewards. 1 I'uiukI a drawback on my pleasure, 
in having Mr. Bravthwaite assigned iiit as niy warrant anti 
iisKociate ; ami the man talked so suiooilily, aitd had really 
taken siu’li good care o!' our jiroperty, titat had lie not been a 
liar from head to foot, 1 could have ibund it in my lieart to 
bf' thankful to him. My first care, on entering the house, was 
to ascertain that pro])er respect had been paid to my mother's 
remains. Everything was right, —a respectable female in 
attendance, and the young officer himself in consultuaon with 
another man, whose business 1 guessed, but did not tiare to 
inquire into, 1 took gare, however, to make them acquaitited 
with ;i wish of my mother's, who, in spite of that opinion 
which her faith enjoined her lo the contrary, could never bring 
herself to think of Ixditg ])Ut into the ground without horror; 
atid 1 earnestly begged that it might not be done tiU tlie proofs 
of decease were })ast a doubt. Her anxiety, which was often 
expressed, produced a like fear in myself; nor to this day, 
whenever I think of it, can 1 cease to wonder at the indiffer- 
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eiice with winch people in general omit all considerations of 
the kind, and think of their consignment to wood and earth, 
as if they had never breathed air, nor possessed a spark of 
imagination. I should, perhaps, be disposed to admire their 
courage at one time, as much as 1 am to tax them with stu¬ 
pidity at another, were not the secret explainable by the usual 
old and dull master of most of our earthly ceremonies — 
habit. 'J’iie same persons who care nothing for becoming ‘ a 
kneaded clod,' and subjecting themselv(>s to a long and wasting 
com])anionship with the worms, shall express the greatest 
horror at the idea of being reduced to ashes; nay, to having 
the air itself let in upon them, and being ‘disturbed,’ as they 
call it, in their repose. 1 once knew a man who thought he 
should dream in his grave, and that his dreams must of neces¬ 
sity be no very ])lcasant oius. I asked him, if he really 
thought so. He said, he at hast thought of it a great deal ; 
so much, that whenever his health was worse tlian usual, it 
was his brst and last n.'fleotion every day, and haunted him 
besides in the course of it. I asked him, in that case, why 
he <litl not give directions for being burnt like an old Jloman, 
‘Oh,’ said he. ‘one cannot do tliat. Nobody does it.' And 
there is a good deal in the answer too ; hut it furnishes no 
reason, at any rate, wiiy care siiould not he taken to ascertain 
that the vital spark is really out of us, and that we shouhl 
have no wish to rise after dreaming. As to this last fancy, the 
dreams might nor he so unpleasant as my acquaintance pre¬ 
sumed. 'I’lie worst dreams on eartii are occasioned by what is 
not likely to occur to us umlerneath it ; to wit, rei)ietion : and 
if any sensation could survive us in body as well as spirit, 
perhaps the mingling with the elements might even be as 
agreealile a process, as it is a natural one. 

Still 1 cannot iiel]» saying, for ono, tliat 1 would willingly 
elufle the experiment, and take the wings of the ancient j>yro- 
sophy. And yet let us hut he sure that the breath lias ceased, 
and that somebody loves us, and who might not sleej) in peace f 
Alas, I am beginning to touch upon the theme that is most 
painful to me. M ill any one ever visit my grave, and give 
me a flower or a sigh r Yes, one will, or two ; perhuj)s more 
would if J knew them, but 1 mean the one — the one, without 
wIkjiti life itself seems but a dream of death ! 

“ The officer tvas very kind, and everything was settled as 
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I wished. He was Captain Rich, a kinsman of the Earl of 
Warwick, whose grandson not long afterwards married a 
daughter of the Protector. I now went to release my fair 
friends ; Mr. Braythwaite, with his usual habit of doing one 
a service in tlie midst of his most objectionable interferences, 
undertaking to see tluit nobody interrupted me. Before I 
touched the spring wdiich opened the first covering of the 
recess, I gave a knock on the wainscot, as loud, yet in as light 
and friendly a style, as I could. No notice was taken of it, 
T gave another knock, and another, but still there was no 
answer. 1 began to think something had ha})pened, and con¬ 
verted my style to that of one who would take no denial, 
touching the spring at the same time, and adding, with iny 
lips close to the inner wainscot, that a friend was there. The 
sound of my voice showed that the first barrier was removed, 
and that somebody had come, wdio at all events knew the 
secret. ‘ ^V'ho is it?’ said a faint voice, which 1 recognised 
for that of my lively friend, Ladv M. ‘ Philip; — Philip 
H erne come to release his dear friends, and to tell them that 
they are in no danger.’ As 1 uttered these words, 1 opened 
the second s})ring, and was in the a})artment, which constituted 
their sitting-room. 

“ Nobody was there. 1 went into the bed-room, and there 
found my friends, more dead than alive : two of them hiding 
their faces in each other’s arms, and Lady M. in vain repeat¬ 
ing to them in a faint voice, that it was Sir Philip himself. 
My voice soon convinee<l them. The difficulty now was to 
make them supj)ort their joy. Lady M., in the variety of 
those agitations, bad strength enough to grow a little angry. 
She seemed inclined, 1 know not for what reason, pcrba}>s be¬ 
cause slie could find no other way of showing her regard, to 
include me in her objections. 1 ])ut my hand in a playful 
manner over her lips, and said, that we must all think as 
highly of one another as ])ossible, and do our best towards a 
mutual support ; for that a circumstance still remained to be 
told, which Avould not the less touch their hearts, because there 
was no peril in it. I then related wdiat was taking ])iace above 
stairs. My friends were moved to a new jiassion of tears, but 
more quietly, with the exception of her ladyship, who, after 
loading'me with kind speeches, and showing herself more agi¬ 
tated than she yet had been, wmuld have set anger and every- 
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thing else at defiance to show her regard for my mother, if 
herself only had been concerned. In default of being able to 
show her sympathy to this practical extent, she turned the 
vehemence of her feelings against the traitor Manscl, and ex¬ 
pected his coming with impatience. The other ladies (for 
they were not to quit the premises till night, and meanwhile 
Braythw'aite had assured all friends of their safety,) antici¬ 
pated the meeting wdth him as a pastime; nor did 1 know 
whether to think myself more or less of a man, for not parti¬ 
cipating the ])leasnre. I felt as if 1 should be as miicli 
ashamed as he. My fair friends partook of none oi’ these 
misgivings, whether weak or strong. They expressed a 
vigorous satisfaction, %vhich put rny doubts to the blinh ; and 
in defaidt of not having been able to eat much since their eon- 
oealment, seemed to look forward to the interview as a sort of 
refreshment to their ap])etifes. Braythwaite, suspected as he 
was, was forgiven and even regarded with pleasure, for his 
traitorousness to tlie traitor. Not being certain of his pari in 
the matter, tliey chose to he certain of nothing alxnit it, in 
order that the wdiole passion of their abhorrence might he de¬ 
voted to one object. 

“ In about a quarter of an hour, Mr. Braythwaite made Ins 
appearance, and told us that we miglit expect Mansed in a few- 
minutes. Tie begged me to secrete myself at first, in a closet 
which contained some of the valuables, where I was to remain 
till a circumstance called me forth, d’his clo.set w'as in tlu‘ 
chamber. The other precious deposits w’ere enclosed in a 
w’all of the sitting-room ; and. like the former, w-cre as artfully 
concealed as the ajvarttnents. 

' “In a fi'W niinntes a dead silence among the ladies an¬ 
nounced the opening of the wainscot. 1 could hear B.favth- 
W’aite speaking, and then Mansel. but could not distinguish 
what they said. Manscl pretended that he had secured the 
safety, not only of the ladies, hut of all their friends ; and 
that the late event had been planned by Sir Kenelin Dighy in 
concert with the Protector, in order to frustrate a w'orse plot. 
It may be imagined with what faces the ladies received this 
intelligence ; wdth how tranquil as well as courteous a silence. 

I he murmurs that died on their lip.s, the jioor wretch attri¬ 
buted to gratitude : and liegged them not to distress themselves 
by trying to vent it. The valuables were then to he secured, 
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and the ladies were requested to withdraw on the plea above 
mentioned. How the treasures were all to be removed had 
not been agreed upon. Time and patience would be necessary, 
as the keys of the house %vere in the hands of government; but 
the keys could be imitated ; and meanwhile Mansel had pro¬ 
vided liimself with ample pockets. Lady M. could not resist 
looking at the operators through the crevice of a small sliding 
panel, which sthe ladies had found out in their anxiety, and 
which she now ventured to move a little back. 'J'he men 
stood sideways to it, an<l a light from a window above fell on 
their countenances. 'I’hey whispered, compared their lists, 
and then approached the wainscot. Back slid the magic walls 
and a store of wealth became visible, ‘ itself,’ said Mr. Brayth* 
waite, ‘ looking like magic.' (/halices, ])yxes, cruciHxes. silver 
ewers, tlie plate of two ancient honsehohls, rich stuffs, and 
cabinets of ebony and silver containing jewels, presented them¬ 
selves to the beholders in tin* amplitmle of a deep recess, look¬ 
ing like one of the closets of Mammon. Lady M. told me, 
that for an instant slie could liardly help admiring the ‘ «lirty 
traitor’ (an appellation well warranted by Maiisel’s dress as 
wadi as proceeiling). as though lie had been the possessor of 
all this wealth : and slic said, that the anticipation gave even 
to his .scowling aspect a momentary expression of dignity. 

He turned to survey the aiiartinent, and the panel was 
hastily closed. On re-opening it, site saw him with a lace as 
mean and anxious, as it was iK^fore visited with a glimpse of 
greatness, hastily stuffing his ])ockets with the boxes contain¬ 
ing the jewellery. W'hen tliis was done, he sate down, as if 
in a state of exhaustion. A whispering took place, at the end 
of which Braythw'aitc went out : and in a little while, a gentle 
knock at the bed-room door announced, that Brother Mansel 
had something to communicate. 

“ The door was opened. The good brother, iviih many 
apologies, .said he felt himself ill under these agitations, and 
requested permission to rejwse for a few minutes on one of the 
beds. Mr. Braytluvaite. he said, h.ad stepped out, hut would 
return to them forthwith ; and then the apartments would be 
no fartlier disturbed, 'fhe ladies, ready to clioke w'ith indig¬ 
nation, anti scarcely able to frame an an.swer, even through the 
medium of their most vigorous organ Lady M., stepped ac- 
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cordingly into the room ; and it was not without alarm, that 
1 heard this sturdy thief lock the door after them. 

“ For a few minutes I concluded him occupied in survey¬ 
ing the room, to see that all was safe. He then approached 
the closet, and hastily touched the spring. 

“ I retreated into a coiner that turned round a little from 
the entrance, so that in coming in, he pounced immediately 
on what was before him. It consisted of the smallest but 
selectest part of the whole treasure, secreted thus as a last re- 
'Bource, in case the detectors of the other closet might have 
taken it for the only one, or jiossossed but one clue of discovery. 
The spring accordingly was on a ditlerent ])rincipie; and 
Manscl had flattered himself, that in withholding a part of 
this information from Braythwaite, and at the same time con¬ 
triving to be secure against a like omission in the list of his 
companion, the latter had not been as cunning as he. Brayth- 
ivaite, indeed, had omitted nothing, being allowed by govern¬ 
ment to expect a certain remuneration witliout hazard ; and 
trusting, for the amount of it, to the blushing gratitmic of 
those whose property he saved. On the contrary, he had con¬ 
ducted himself in such an ojxmi manner towards Manscl, and 
trusted him so implicitly, that the latter took him for a fool. 

The lay brother knew very well the amount oi‘Avhat was 
concealed in this closet. He had the list in his ])ocket, and 
was secure of its being a correct one. Besides, he was deeply 
interested in losing no time. He therefore sooti possessed him¬ 
self of the few small cabinets that contained this (|uintessence 
of our stock ; not however without a eonsiderahlc degree of 
agitation, his hands trembling, and his cheek looking as ]>ale, 
as his eye was dark and eauer. 

“ There was a small round of glass in a coriUT of the ceiling, 
that cast the principal ])art of the light midway between him 
and myself. I reached i'orward from my retreat, and on his 
turning to go out, he encountert'il u lace as pale as his own, 
that must have seemed suspended in tlie air. Any face would 
have struck him with terror at that moment ; but, by the copi- 
mencement of a broken speech, it was evident that he knew' it 
instantly ; knew it for the face of one, whom he had consigned 
to a prison, and who for aught that a])])eareil to the contrary, 
had died, and become a spirit. He rushed by in the utmost 
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horror, and found liraythwaite and the ladies, and two other 
persons, standing before him. 

“ They had entered by a door unknown to him. His terror 
was unbounded. He bolted from Braythwaitc like a hunted 
ox, turned round to see if my face was still visible (which it 
was), endeavoured to stammer out something to the women, 
and finally, beheld, in the strangers, two (Catholics whom he 
had formerly betrayed. 4’hese men had professed themselves 
converts, to save their lives ; and while they secretly endea¬ 
voured to console their consciences, by doing all they could 
for their old brethren under pretence of acting against them (a 
conduct, indeed, for which they had a Jesuit's warrant), they 
entertained a mortal hatred for their betrayer. 

‘‘ The confusion which at first kept him silent, at length 
forced him to speak. ‘ I shall ex})lain all,’ said he, with a 
despairing affectation of scorn; but not before that man ’ 
(meaning Braythwaitc). 

** * All is explained, 1 think,’ said Braythwaitc, w'ith a 
smile, looking at the closet. 

'‘‘Oh. as for that matter,” returned Mansel, “there are 
more closets in the world than one.’ 

“ ‘ If you mean the one in tlie lu'xt room.’ replied his col¬ 
league ; ‘ Sir Philip has a ])'a))(’r of its contents.’ 

“ ‘ pajier ! ’ said Mansel. with a sneer. He -would fain 
have ad<led a reason for his sneer; but be niechauicaily put 
his hands to his pockets, and his heart died within him. 

“ ‘ J know' what you would say,’ observed the tormenting 
Jiraythwaite ; ‘ ])aj>ers ditler ; — it is xery true: but Sir 

Philip’s property, as well as his jierson, is under the girardian- 
shi}) of his highness the Protector, whose schedule is as com¬ 
plete as yours.’ 

“ ‘ ^’il)ain !’ cried Mansel, ‘ his Iligliness shall know what 
you have said of him ! ’ 

“ Braythwaitc laughed. ‘ Business,’ said he, ‘ is not to be 
carried on without a (rapital, I have a license to take out 
certain jnivileges of speech in his llighticss's service. In a 
word, I will put an end to this controversy. Brother Mansel's 
business consists in betravintr his friends, mine in betraying 
traitors. His only chance of esca})ir)g the gallows is in silence: 
and this i earnestly exhort him to keep.’ 

“ Lady M. thought she should have a great deal to say on 
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the occasion, but indignation and her better breeding alike 
prevented it. She contented herself with putting an end to 
the scene. ^ For God’s sake, take him away,’ said she: — 
" and here, my poor friends,’ whom by their anxiety she 
guessed not to be common thief-takers, ‘ here is money, which 
Mr. Braythwaite will allow you to drink with.’ 

The poor Irishmen (for such they were) poured a thou¬ 
sand angels and saints on her ladyship’s head ; protesting, 
with tears in their eyes, that they wished they could all three 
hang together, for they tleserved it; meaning, not her blessed 
ladyship, but this devil incarnate. Braythwaite exjjlained. 
He repeated, that silence was best for all %vho had otiended ; 
and intimated, that he knew no limits to what his Highness 
might choose both to pardon and to tolerate, provided others 
could forget as well as himself. 

1 need not say with what delight I returned to my friends 
in the prison; nor what a relief it was to the most resolute 
of them, to find, that they had the glory of having ]>re])ared 
for martyrdom without the necessity of encountering it. Next 
day. the Protector sent for ^V’aring, and liad a long conference 
with him. ‘ This is a wonderful man.' said Waring, when he 
came away : ‘ to hear him talk, one would tbiuk that everybody 
had it in his power to bring about the Millennium, and so 
everybodv could, if every body could aerree; but there is the 
difficulty.’’ 

^ The Millennium!’ said 1, ‘why Captain Rich told me, 
that the men wlio talk in that ivay are held by liiin in profound 
contempt’ 

“ ‘ Yes, because they are for thrusting peace and quietness, 
and a particular set of opinions, down everybody's throat. 
They tell the lamb to lie down with the lion, and to cease to 
have his opinions of grass and a stall, on ])ain of his being 
torn limb from limb. Tins is tluir Millennium, Now his 
Highness would imlulge the whole animal creation in their 
opinions of food and lodgitig : with the little proviso, that 
they all submit to his directioi^s for that purpose ; but as he 
does not think the season rijie for ]»roclaiming his indulgences, 
and so continues to make exceptions, and to hold a strong 
hand over all, there are perverse people, who w'ill not take 
him at bis word; and at this he professes to wonder ; nay, to 
weep ! ’ 
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‘‘ ‘ And does he weep in good earnest?’ I asked; ^are his 
tears real? ’ 

“ ‘ As real as a woman’s,’ replied Waring, with an uneasy 
smile; ‘and perhaps as weak. Ill health and contending 
humours are very weak things, even in the strongest.’ I asked 
Waring why he smiled, and yet looked so melancholy. ‘ For 
melancholy,’ he answered, ‘ there are always too many reasons, 
as things go in this world. As to my smile, your question 
reminded me of a passage in our favourite poet, where the 
poor old king touches the weeping cheeks of his daughter, and 
says, “ Be these tears wet ? ” "Fis a melancholy passage too, 
— most melancholy ; and yet so nearly are the moods of 
sorrow and mirth allied in the present condition of humanity, 
that I could not lielp smiling to think of you as the old King, 
and the Protector with his rugged face as the fair Cordelia.’ 

“ These jdirascs : ‘ As things go at present,’ ‘ In this present 
condition of humanity,’ ^’C.. were frequent ones in the mouth 
of my excellent friend, particularly when a forlorn sentiment 
was to be qualitied. He was so uneasy in contemplating the 
miseries of nuinkinfl. that he w'ould have loved hope for its 
ow'n sake, even if he had not looked upon it as a duty. *' Hope,’ 
he said, ‘is enjoined, as well as charity. We can no more 
say that the W’orld will continue to be what it is, than we can 
say what it was ten thousand years tieo: and a Christian has 
less reason to say so than any othermian, because he is ex- 
])ressly enjoinejl to look for a better state of things, even on 
earth.’ 

“ ‘ ’I’he Millennium itself? ’ said I. 

“ ‘ Yes,' n’turned the good father, ‘in spirit, if not in letter. 
I know’ not if ever lions can be changed as well as savages, so 
as to lie down wdth those whom their very instincts, during 
the present mysterious economy of life and death, call upon 
them to rend : hut change of any sort, liowever wonderful, is 
no more wonderful than the existence of the thing to be 
changed. Perhaps even the good that may come, could not 
take ]dace without these evils, which at present so much per¬ 
plex us.’ 

“ ‘ And this is what you told the Protector?” 

“ ‘ V('s : and he w'as ])leased to embrace me for it. telling me 
that if he could find but one person of mv w^ay of thinking, 
for every different ])rofession of belief, he should not despair of 
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seeing the kingdom of heaven anticipated by some hundreds of 
years.’ 

After a month’s imprisonment, Cromwell set my friends 
at liberty, dispersing them into a variety of (juarters, and en¬ 
joining them to keep solitary and silent. To Father ^Taring 
he gave permission to go w'here he pleased, w'ith the exce])tion 
of Oxford, to which ])lace 1 was to be sent without delay, in 
order that my religious opinions might be at once proclaimed 
and secured; hut he was at liberty to write to me, and to 
meet me anywhere else ; and I accordingly saw him whenever 
I came to London. C^romwell stipulated with him, not that 
he should be silent, but tliat he should talk. ‘ 'I'alk,’ said he, 
‘ whenever you can, but especially among your brethren, and 
in the same strain you have used towards myself. It will 
assist the views of us both ; and 1 desire you to think "ivell of 
mine, only so far as they accord with your owji. ami may bo 
advanced by means of the same wisdom.’ Whether this (‘X- 
traonlinary person used the ‘ same strain ' next day, in talking 
to a Fifth-Monarcliy Man or a Libertine, may be made a 
question ; but be had the art of persuading some persons 
little less extraordinary than himself, to helit've tliat he ]*ar- 
took of their sinccrest and nohit'st as])irations. Milton was 
one of them ; and 1 believe Sir Harry Vane would have been 
another, bad ho not been in Parliament, and occupu-d a station 
W'hich made Croniwell’I^ascendaney a thing ])ersonal. Vane 
had tlie profoundest views, and could discuss them in the ])ro- 
foundest as well as clearest manner of anybody 1 ever con¬ 
versed W'ith, notwithstanding the jargon in which he woidd 
sometimes both talk ami write. 

“ I was anxious to know, after all, how the Protector would 
quiet the minds of the neighbourhood in wdiicli my friends had 
made a sensation so terrible. He did it by one of his masterly 
manoeuvres. A circumstance of a singular nature occurred 
the year before, and was about to conclude with a sju'ctacle a 
great deal more so. l.)on Pantaleon Sa, brotlier of the ambas¬ 
sador from Portugal, thinking lie could do at London as 
gentry of his complexion conducl themselves in the capital of 
his own country, had picked a (juariel with an English t^fficer 
of the name of (Jerard. ujion some correction of a false poli¬ 
tical report, very civilly given him by the other. This 
absurdity be thought himself entitled to follow up by a inur- 
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derous attack in open day; and accordingly he proceeded, 
with a number of armed men, to scuffle with a person whom 
he took for (Jerard, in the Royal Exchange. The poor man 
was killed ; and the Portuguese, to his gentlemanly astonish¬ 
ment, was called upon to be tried for his life. A jury, half 
English and half Portuguese, found him guilty ; and his 
astonishment, and that of all ambassadors, indeed of all 
Europe, was completed, by his being executed in the 
Tower. Wdiat rendered every circumstance connected with 
this matter to the last degree remarkable, was, that Gerard 
himself was executed the same day in the same place, for a 
conspiracy against the life of C'romwell in favour of the absent 
king. This was as much as to say, ‘ ^I'lie Protector's life is 
of the greatest value ; so is that of every man in the country, 
and neither of them shall l)e assailed with impunity. If an 
Englishman dies for attempting mine, no quality nor imagin¬ 
ary j)rivilege shall save the man who attempts the life of an 
Englishman.’ The nations heard, and, it may be justly added, 
they trembled, (,'roniwell said that he w'ould make the name 
of Englishman as much resfx'cted as that of an old Roman ; 
and it is not to he denied that he kept Ins word. 

“ I’oor Girard (who was a ca[)tain, not a colonel in the 
army, as he is cotnnumly styled) was a generous, enthusiastic 
young man, led away by some doctrines which the gravest of 
liis majesty's counsellors, in the irritat)ility of their exile, did 
not scruple to countenance, lie lx came their victim ; and it 
will he lucky for some of his ])atrons, if thi'y continue to be 
as secure tiom similar reactions, as their pride induces them 
to su})[)ose.'" 

“ Don Pantaleon. being a gentleman, had the pleasure of 
having his Jiead cut off between walls, and before a select 
assembly of s})ectators ; bur. his accom])liees were hanged at 
Tyburn. 'I'he execution took ])lac(* in duly, about a fortnight 
after the mistake of my frieuds ; and (’romw’ell seized the 
opportunity of merging the retrospections of the neighbour- 

This looks of the .so^t're and all tint mortal heatinfr. which Claren- 

ilun rccfivi.’d ai Uotu-o ilorioK his exile. Tlie iier)H'trator.s are said to liave been 
sc'aiuen, aii;;rr\' at not havnii: iieeii imid certain arretirs. .Viui (her intiy liave been 
So: bot thi; nieinory of .1 tort.-lans and otiicrs was probably mixed np with the 
retisoiis they liad assi.L'iied to themschcs for turniiii^ a.-sa.s.sins. Sir Philip is mis¬ 
taken in ins coiTt'ciKin (if Gerttrd’s r;nik. He wa.s an ensijtn (cousin of Lord 
Gerard, atierwiicds Iku l o[ MiieeteslieKl). See Chirendon, vol. vi. p.-lbl. (I quote 
from a nott; in llapiti, vol.xiii. p. 101. liilitioii of ITIU.) — Pmx. 
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hood, in the prospect of this new Catholic spectacle. 'I'he 
parish authorities, by iiis direction, stuck up a paper in Drury 
Lane, briefly stating, that a jnisapprehension had taken ])lace 
relative to the criminal proceedings of certain ])apists in that 
quarter, wlio were now in prison, and would be dealt witli ac¬ 
cording to their deserts ; and then, in terms more at large, it 
enjoined the inhabitants to behave quietly during the public 
execution of certain ‘ other papists, accomplices of Don Fan- 
taleon Sa, Knight of Malta, brother of the Portuguese Am¬ 
bassador, who were to be hung at 'ryburn for the barbarous 
and bloody murder of an Englishman, John Gerard, by name, on 
Friday next, at the hour of six o’clock in the morning ; the said 
Don Pantaleon Sa, Knight of iSIalta, brother ol‘ the Portuguese 
Ambassador, being to suffer death on the same day, for the 
same offence, in his Highness’s prison of the 'fower. 


CHAPTEU 111. 

‘•Now comes the part of my history which it is more painful 
to me to write than all the rest, though containing the bright¬ 
est of my days. Is it possible then, that 1 should feel wliat 1 
do. now that I am writing these very words r That 1 should 
wish those days to return at any ])rice, and though their con¬ 
sequences should be worse to nie than they have been r Yes, it 
is even so, Margaret, most f)eloved of womankind ; you who 
care nothing for me, though 1 would willingly die and suffer 
agonies in every part of my being, so that one atoit) of me 
might again be able to bear thee say, “ I love you ! — to hear 
thee say it, and believe. The hot tears pour down my cheeks, 
at once taunting my manhood, and enabling me to say I care 
not for it. Once in many months they refresh me thus; and 
surely 1 have a right to take this pity on myself, 1 who am u 
human being, and cannot be left out of the list of those who 
suffer. 

I quit my writing, and walk out into the silence of night. 
—That there is love in the world, 1 know, because I feel it. 
Let this be enough. Of this certainty nothing can deprive me. 

My going to the University was the best thing that could 
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have happened, to settle the tumult of my spirits, and enable me 
to comineiice life upon a plan.—On returning next day to 
W'hitehall, as the Protector had desired me, 1 found with him 
a clergyman of a striking and even majestic presence, but with 
something nevertheless in his aspect highly prepossessing, a 
look both sincere and benevolent. It was the celebrated John 
Owen, the bishop of the Independents, and Cromwell’s Vice- 
ChaJicellor of Oxford. 1 accompanied him in the course of a 
few days to the University, and was entered of Magdalen 
College, where, to my astonishment, I found a chapel in 
catliedral order, and an organ which was played upon by a 
kinsman of the famous Orlando Gibbons. 'Phese ‘ abomina¬ 
tions,’ as they were then termed, had miraculously escaped the 
pur ideations which most of the colleges had undergone. 1 
had still an affection, and indeed have now, for those elegancies 
of the. Catholic service, wdiich Protestant bishops have been 
accused of a wish to retain. Xothing, I thought, could be too 
graceful or happy to express an intercourse with the joys of 
heaven; though I gladly sided with those, who would dis¬ 
countenance all attempts to favour us wdth a reverse to the 
picture. In our collegiate worship, 1 recognised, with sur¬ 
prise and joy, a likeness of our (..'athoiic aspirations; the same 
angelical-looking thing, prunetl indeed in the wings, but to the 
loss of nothing but what was superfluous and discomposed, and 
retaining its graces, its vesture, and its .song. 1 thought of 
Ih‘ashaw leading his angelical life under the roof of St. Mary’s 
Church at Cambridge, a jilace neither more nor less Catholic 
than tile one which contained our own elioristers ; and it is 
inconceivable what tranquillity I found in thus iiglitiug upon 
a house of religion, in wliicli my mother’s faith and my own 
.seemetl to be reconciled. Surely, thought 1 (and 1 think so 
still), the good in everything might be led thus to meet together; 
and the evil dropped, as a mistake not belonging to it. 

“My time at (Oxford was spent delightfully. I was a 
reasonable student. I wandered about the groves ; 1 lapsed 
about the Isis in a boat, reading or half dreaming ; 1 projected 
a thousand modes of being useful and renowned, none of which 
have taken jilace: and when 1 went to chapel, 1 fancied myself 
in heaven. Among other acquaintances, 1 had the Iionour of 
being intimate wdth Christopher Wren, who, though younger 
than myself, knew as much as any tw-enty of us put together ,* 
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and through him I knew l>r. Wilkins, the warden of his col¬ 
lege, who afterwards married the l*rotector’s sister ; and, per¬ 
haps on that account, thought that people, some day, might 
be able to fly to the moon. Had the flight not been quite so 
high, one might observe, that it is scarcely possible to say what 
mankind may not be able to do hereafter, purely because they 
cannot do it now. Jf a Roman had been told that a master of 
a ship, some day, might be able to strike three thousand miles 
across the Atlantic, straight to bis object, without once seeing 
the stars, and consulting nothing but a circle of brass in liis 
cabin, he would have laughed as heartily as we do at Dr. 
Wilkins's flying chariot. 

The loss of Father Waring’s society, and I may add, my 
own affectionate disposition, would have led me to form some 
ardent friendship; but circumstances had rendered me diffi¬ 
dent. I hesitated to go out of my owm thoughts, or hazard 
the doubts, perhaps the dislike, of the individuals to whom 1 
could have been so strongly attached. My feelings, therefore, 
Tvere treasured up, to he potired out with the greater profusion, 
when a still stronger emotion should arrive, ’fhere was a 
kinsman of C'aptain Ilieh, who Avould perhaps ha\e become my 
friend, in the higli sense whicii J attach to that word ; but he 
left college almost immediately after I gretv acquainted with 
him, and was killed in the wars in Ireland. 1 have great love 
for his memory, because he was the jaTson Avho introduced me 
to the lady of whom I am about to sj)eak, and resembled her 
in some of his best qualities. 

Petrarch has recorded the day and the hour in which he 
first had sight of the mistress whom Ik- has immortalized. I 
can immortalize nobody ; but 1 can die for one ; and as a 
lover, who understands and venerates a minuteness that may 
appear ridiculous to everybody else, I could never forget all the 
circumstances, had they l>een the meanest in the worltl, under 
which 1 first beheld the object that w’as destined to be of so 
much importance to my life. They w'ere, however, not mean. 
The representatives of princes were proud to join in them. 1 
speak of the marriage of the Protector’s daughter Mary to 
Lord Fauconberg. 

. The week before, his daughter Frances had been married 
to Mr. Rich, grandson of the Earl of Warwick. Cromwell, 
seeing my friend among the company, and finding he had just 
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left college, was pleased to aslc after me untler the title of ‘bis 
little truth-telling acquaintance.’ Mr. Cope said that I was as 
truth-telling as ever, hut not quite so little, having started up to 
a height pretty nearly as great as that of his Highness, ‘ Then/ 
(juoth the Protector, ^ he must l^omc and see us, that we may 
look him right in the face, which is ever a comfort with the 
tellers of truth.’ I had accordingly the honour of receiving an 
invitation to the second wedding, and with great delight at¬ 
tended it on the 18th of November 

“It was expected tiiat some extraordinary scenes would be 
inixe<I up with the gravity of this occasion, (.'romweil, upon 
lh(‘ previous one, Iniving given way to some levities into 
wiiich he now and then started, to the consternation of his 
iVIastor of the (Ceremonies. 'I’hey were not stranger, though 
jK'rliaps more violent, thati kings liave been known to indulge 
in. I Inive heard stranger ones related of James; but 
]>(‘rhaps they wen* less looked for in a tnan of CroniVveil’s 
reputation and fortunes ; au<i this may have lieeu one of the 
reasons why he committed thejn. Not having been born to 
his state, })er}iaps oceasionally violating some petty formality 
of it unawares, he may h ive acted out ol‘ a sort of sjnte to it; 
or ])f'rliajis his vagaries had soineiliing in them of the same 
hysterical mixture of melauclxdy and animal s])irits, which 
vented itself at other times in a ])assion of tears. .4gain, they 
may have been part of the simnlit-ity of real greatness — 
simple in itself, even though condescending to artifice for its 
purposes ; and seeing no reason, at times, why tlte bay w'as 
not as great atul wise a thing us the man. Or, lastly, they 
may themselves have been artitiees to create confidence and 
good will, and baflle the gravity of objection. I tvould not 
swear, that sometimes a little too much burnt claret ha<l not 
10 do with it. Be all this as it may, the Master of the C’tfre- 
monies was not the less astonished, nor, most likely, the 
jjarties themselves. Cromwell would break off* from the 
gravest and most ])ressiiig discussions, at the signal of an 
accidental jest, or a ])assing expression of fatigue, and play 
and romp like a hoy ; throwing al)(3iit the cnsliioiis. ]mlling 
ha.ir, and having a chase joimd the eouncil table. It is well 
ktiown, that wlien he ami the other regicides were signing the 
death-warrant, he smeareii Ingoldsby's face with the pen, 
having dipped it too full of ink. This was certainly an 
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hysterical action, ami the only one that I never could reconcile 
to iny better notions of him. It is impossible to conceive any 
state of feeling, diseased or healthy, which should have been 
allowed to disturb the decorum of such a moment. Probably 
it arose from an intense consciousness of his being ignorant 
how to hit the exact point of behaviour. His inconse- 
quentialities were usually of a pleasanter character. I remem- 
■^r I wa8l|>resent one day, when, in the course of a most 
affecting conversation with Lord Orrery, on the subject of 
childhood, which brought the tears in their eyes, the I’rotector 
suddenly asked him if he could j)lay at leap-frog, and actually 
had a leap or two with him on the spot; delighting, as he 
went over the noble Lord, to dig his knuckles in his back, and 
make him groan under the transit. 

On the present occasion, however, whether matters had 
been carried too far the last time, or Cromwell was not in the 
humour, or Lady Fauconberg was of a graver and statelier 
turn than her sister, the men of the old court were not destined 
to be shocked. Nothing could be more princely, or comnie if 
fauty than the whole ceremony. Cromwell, though lie pelted 
nobody wdth comfits, nor pitched wine into any of the bosoms 
of the ladies, (which was an enormity he was accused of in 
the former instance,) was in excellent but equal spirits, and 
distributed the gladness and gratitude which princes distribute 
around their circles by a word and a smile. Lord Fauconberg 
was a gallant young man, with an o])en, ambitious front; his 
bride a truly princely-looking female, as stately as he : and as 
they stood under the canopy, you might have thought they 
comprised, in their two persons, the whole stock of a double 
line of kings. 

“ ‘ And there is my friend Philip become a man ? ’ said the 
Protector, as he came round among us, and recognised me 
talking to Captain Rich. 1 made ray bow\ Well, Sir 
Philip,’ continued he, ^ why you are a projier youth, and a 
. tall, as they say in the ballads; you would fain overreach us. 
ha ! for all you have no guile ’ 

“ ‘ I said that would be an impossible attempt, his Highness 
being the object.’ 

‘ How' so ?' returnetl Cromwell, in great good humour, 
wjUing to give my conceit its efiect, and not sorry to be com- 
^limentetl by one vvliom he thought sincere. 
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I said, that his Highness would always have the advan¬ 
tage of his antagonists by a brain^s height, even if he should 
miraculously fail in any other respect. 

“ He laughed, and turning to a bevy of ladies, cried out 
gaily, ‘ You should not listen to Dick Ingoldsby ; he is a mad 
flatterer, and means but half what he says. You should talk 
to Sir Philip Herne.’ 

At that minute, as I looked among the HUt circle to 
\vhom he addressed himself, I caught the eye of a young lady, 
who was regarding me with a peculiar expression of interest 
and approbation. Her face Avas very beautiful, the expression 
of it more so; and as it looked at me, it seemed to breathe a 
trusting and even affectionate ilelight. It was a flattery that 
stamj)e(l me for life. 

Margaret Emilia Frances do Tormy de Vavasour, sole 
heiress of the noble family of <le Tormy, was married at an 
early age to AYalter Earl \’avasour, whose Avidow she became 
in tile year one thousand'six hundred and sixty-one. When 
1 first saw her, Avhich was in November 1657, at the marriage 
just mentioned, she Avas in her seventeenth year, two years 
younger than mysell', and had tlie most entire and radiant 
beauty I ever beheld. This look, of superiority Avithout inso¬ 
lence, she has ever retained. Some Jealous critics might have 
thought her t<'0 tall ; but she avus not so, still less in the eyes 
of a person of iny oAvn lieight and taste, Avho have ever loved 
to be on an eqiuiiily with my friends, and to be able, as the 
Protector said, • to look them in the face.’ Not that she Avas 
nearly as tall as myself: that Avould haA'e been preposterous 
in a Avoman ; J only mean she Avas as mucii so, as is com- 
patihh' witli femiuitic grace. Her figure Avas in every respect 
Avomuidy ; her face as blooming as a country maiden’s, yet 
with the delicacy of a court ; her expression singularly frank, 
0 })('n. and artless. In a woril, lla{>hael or Titian might have 
painted her, as a spi'ciinen of her sex ; but to a lover she Avas 
more. She seemed active and eheerrul enough to Avalk Avitlf 
you all over the Avorld ; and fitted to grace your companiou- 
slii{). Avlierever you might be.found. 

“ Alas ! 1 say, na/.v, os if she Avere not as beautiful now, 
and had not qualities capable of being all this and more; but 
1 speak of a time when J was happy; and I love to paint her, 
as if she still made nte so. 


O 
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I reraember nothing more of what took place that day at 
court, except that we dined, and that 1 sat within three or 
four of the beautiful stranger, my whole attention divided be¬ 
tween the voice of the Protector and hers. The ladies had 
made room for me, when introduced to them by (Iromwell; 
and my address not having been spoilt either by rusticity or 
sophisticatjj^, I behaved very well, and was treated with an 
attention tWl raiglu have turned the head of anybody, whose 
thoughts lived in a less romantic sphere. At times, I caught 
the same divine face, looking at me with an expression of in¬ 
quiry. At dinner 1 was unfortunately placed on the same side; 
but when she spoke, I seemed to behold her with my ears; 
and her voice, though one of the most natural 1 ever heard, 
sounded unlike any other. It seemed, as if she must make 
happy every person she spoke to. 

I loved her so, (for surely that must have been the reason) 
that I often wondcreil afterwards, how it was that the discovery 
of her being marrietl <iid not impress me with greater melan¬ 
choly. The truth was, that su])posing her gifted with all the 
qualities which were exhibited i»i her face, I loved lier for 
them and for her own sake, really apart from any immeiliate 
result to myself; and perhaps the conunon lover’s idea of an 
angel was something more literal in my mind than is usual, 
owing to the extraordinary circumstances in my education. 
My love for Miss Fleming was purely boyish. Lady M. would 
have made me believe there was no love, but what all the crea¬ 
tion partook of. I was too much taken up witli my love to 
say, This is love.’ I did not criticise my sensations, nor 
think at all of myself. T said, ‘ \Fhat an angelical creature !' 
and this feeling absorbed me. 

The first thing that made me at all conscious, was a speech 
of an acquaintance of my friend Cope’s, after I had been talk¬ 
ing with her and her husband. Cope had introduced me. ’J'he 
conversation in Cromwell's court was freer than has been suj)- 
tl^ipsed, at least among those who retained or affected tlie old 
court manners; and, secretly, among others too. 1 was lean¬ 
ing against a door, reflecting on an observation she had made 
about festivals and pastimes, when this gentleman, to whom I 
had been thejsarne tlay introduced, came up, and said, ‘ You 
r*re very lucky. Sir Philip, in knowing the greatest beauty of the 
court: I have been hunting for Cope to introduce me to Lord 
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Vavasour, but cannot find him.’ I could hardly take this hint, 
havinp; but just been introduced myself; but I was casting in 
iny mind whether some means might not be found, when Cope 
came up, and relieved him. * So,’ said he to me in a low voice, 
as he Avas going, ‘ you have found her discourse as charming as 
her face ? Well, do you know who she is ? ’ 

“ How do you mean ? ’ 

« < Why, I mean, do you remember, at Maudlin, being told 
of a certain lady, who said you should be lier champion, and 
she Avould give you a kiss? ’Tis she! ’Faith, it is. You 
may stare, but it's true as the gospel.’ 

Am I indeed so lucky ! thought I; or, how is it, that I 
feel at this moment so happy, arnl yet so thoughtful ? This 
then accounts for the interest with which she looked at me, 
when she heard my name. Did the sight accord with what 
she had preconceived of my countenance, or did it not disap¬ 
point her? Her husband is a great deal older than herself, 
but still in tlte prime of life; a s'pirited man; well looking; 
conversibie, if not altogether agreeable. I wish I could like 
him better. 'J'hese thoughts passed in confusion through my 
mind. 1 concluded them, by thinking, that on his own show¬ 
ing I shouhl have made her a better hxisband than he; and 
then, for the time, 1 felt as if I was both unhappy and crimi¬ 
nal. Of my unhapjiiness however I could not persuade myself; 
and iny criminality consisted of nothing but an exceeding deli¬ 
cacy, which induced me to renroach invself for the least fancy 
that assnciatc'd her image witli that of w'rong. Any actual 
wrong, anything like concealment, or injury to either party, I 
was neither vicious, nor vain enough, to contemplate; but I 
reproached myself for the least involuntary fancy, incompatible 
with the truth and singleness of her nature. To be unhappy 
I tried in vain, for 1 wots near her. 

“ What (Jope alluded to, was this. The Protector, some 
time after the occurrence, and wdien a new talk of the Papists 
had come up, had made some of his friends acquainted with 
the circumstances that took me to college, Lord Vavasour, 
among others; and his lonlship had told them to his wife. 
I was declaiming one day to '\Fren, after my enthusiastical 
fashion, on the beauty of truth, anti the easiness wdth which 
it might be practised by all persons of a decent understanding; 
and my face, 1 believe, had an unusual glow in it, arising 

s 3 
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from the mixed feelings, with which I regarded that of Wren 
(whose mathematical faculties seemed to doubt what his heart 
desired), when Cope came in from London, and cried out, 
There he is at it, with Plato and all the prophets; looking, 
I’ll be sworn, just as I have heard him described by as great 
a man as any of them.’ 1 suddenly halted, w'ondering ■what 
he meant. ‘ Don’t be profane,’ cried WVen, ‘ even in the re¬ 
ligiousness of your zeal ; but pray tell us your mystery.' 
Upon this Cope related how' he had found the Protector at 
his cousin Rich’s house: and how his Highness, finding 
him nexvly arrived from college, had asked after me ; and then 
called to mind the circumstances above mentioned, which the 
Captain, by his permission, for the first time disclosed to my 
acquaintance. The Captain then related to (.'romwell the im- 
|)ression which my story had made on Lady Vavasour, who 
turned triumphantly to her Lord, and cried, ‘ There, my 
Lord ; truth, you see, m- great, and wUL prevail.’, 

‘ Ay,’ said Lord A’avasour, •' with those wdio have reasons 
for letting it.’ 

** ‘ He is a fool,’ murmured the Protector. 

^ So her ladyship seemed inclined to toll him,’ said Cap¬ 
tain Rich. ‘ She had the will, and the spirit too, Til lie 
sworn, if she had not a secret jiersuasion, that he knew more 
than herself.’ (This part of my acquaintance’s report, J now 
called to mind in a way that startled me.) 

^ Well,' cried the young (.’ountess. ‘ if my sincerity is 
ever put to it for w'ant of a champion, as your lordship for¬ 
sakes me, I shall apply to Sir IMnlip Herne.’ 

‘ And give him a kiss for his conquest,’ said the Earl, 

‘ like a proper w ronged ])rince.ss ! ’ 

Why not,’ said the Lady, if it he the custom.^’ But 
then she blu.she<l, as much as to say she had not thought of 
that. 

* ’Tvvas the fool put it in her head,’ observed Cromwell — 
*^’Tis an honest wench, hut she must not talk of kissing, wise 
or foolish.’— ‘ H is Highness, 1 suppose,’ said Cope in con¬ 
clusion, ‘ thinks it too good a thing to he talked of. Worse 
stories are told of him and a certain lady, for all liis face¬ 
making.’ 

Let me here remark that not a syllable w'as ever breathed 
against the honour of Lady Vavasour ; no, not by .the wildest 
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of mankiod. The wild, indeed, knew little of her, for she spent 
the chief part of her time in the country, where her lord, being 
attached to rural sports, was fond of residing; and he had a 
sister, who to a maternal time of life added the feelings of a 
mother, and impressed the staidest principles of old times on 
the wedded orphan. Lord Vavasour may be said to have re¬ 
ceived his bride from the hands of a dying father. She had 
lost her mother before; a stately and somewhat proud woman, 
but generous. The estates of Vavasour and de Tormy joined. 
The possessors were old friends and fellow-sportsmen ; the 
Viscount, a trusting good-hearted man ; the Earl, a man of 
the worltl, less conscientious, but good-humoured, prudent in 
his pleasures, and with a great reputation for success in all that 
he did. The Viscount said he should die in comfort, if certain 
that his daughter had such a protector for life. The daughter, 
who was very young, assented out of pure filial regard, not 
needing, on such an occasion, even the deference that was paid 
to her will, though far from ins:ensil)le to that pleasure at other 
times. As soon as custom permitted, after the death of his 
friend, the Karl married her, glad enough to obtain for his 
bride the youngest and greatest beauty in Surrey, who was also 
the greatest fortune. 

I speak of this nobleman with the less scruple, for reasons 
which will hereafter be manifest. 

I once heard great ridicule thrown upon what is called 
love at first sight. I sat still, and was silent, fearful lest the 
w^armth of my belief in it should provoke inquiries into what 
I had experienced. Doubtless there may be imaginary or idle 
eases of this sort, which deserve the ridicide ; but 1 suppose 
that love at first sight, means nothing more than that we sud¬ 
denly meet with a person, who sei-ms to realise our precon¬ 
ceived notions of excellence; and that, possessing enthusiasm 
and imagination, w^e receive tlie impression wdth transport, 
and entertain it till it becomes a fixture. Alas ! to know the 
grounds of what we feel does not hinder us from feeling it, if 
it be accordant with our natures. Such was my own case at 
first: such it is now. 1 know tvhat such an image as then 
arose upon me, ought to contain; and I love it for the very 
properties it refuses to believe in. 

“ 1 had an invitation from Lord Vavasour to visit him with 
Mr. Cope. I went, none the better for my companion’s rail- 
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leries by the way. I went again several times, after the death 
of that good-natured and gallant friend; and again "was at 
Mickleham for two days, just after 1 left college. 'I'lieir liouse 
was on the river Mole, in a beautiful hollow between Mickle- 
ham and Dorking; lovely with vernal greens, lonely with yew 
trees. I thought J ha<l better not go that lime ; but I went. 
There was no danger to anybody but me; and 1 persuaded 
myself, that the gallantry of the consideration gave me a 
right. It w'as a Inight summer day ; and as I turned one of 
the avenues near the house, 1 lieanl her laugli in a manner so 
open anti unconstrained, that the sound smote me with joy and 
sorrow, ^ You have no right in this place, Herne,’ I sai<l to 
myself; ^ turn hack: now is the time; now is the moment. 
You have been invited, but only in a general manner, w'itij 
twenty others: you are not expected : you are not wanted : 
perhaps you are never thongljt of. Nay tlien, I will enter, if 
it Ix^ but once more, in ortier to consoh^ myself.’ 

“ The great ciiann of Lady Vavasour, u charm in my eyes 
a thousand times greater than her beauty, lovely as that was, 
and a proper casket for the ])earl, consisted in the perfeet air 
of truth, which accompanied the least of her actions. \\'hen 
she smiled it w'as a smile unadulterated hy the least alfeetation 
or drawback ; when she looked, she looketl only to see, and not 
to be looked at; when she sjxike, you were not only sure of 
her speaking as she thought, but every thing around you, 
somehow, looked the truer for it. ’i'ou lelt surer of the Aery 
ground under your feet, ami the sky OA'or-head. I’erhajis this 
is speaking like a lover; but truth causes it. IShe avus as 
cheerful as health and youth could make her; generous as 
became her riches, handsome as an angel ; sang, danced, and 
wrote a letter to j)erreetioii; in short, Avith the exception of 
one instance, (Avliich, hoAA'ever, she ditl not seem to be aware 
of, and therefore it was as if it iiad no existence,) was a bril¬ 
liant specimen of a fortunate human being. I never heard 
her, at that lime, express a regret, but at having no children ; 
and this she did in a tone so gay and off-hand, that although 
she immediately checked herself, and Lord Vavasour looked 
both sorry and disjdeased, it was easy to see that the occasion 
•alone had called it forth, anil that she missed nothing but the 
«i|»leasure of having a little playfellow. She w'as patting the 
t^eheeks of a rosy child, the daughter of her husband's steAvard, 
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and playfully comparing the colour of its lips with some 
cherries she was eating, * ’Tis a little senseless thing,* said 
she, ‘ after all, is a child,’ walking away, and affecting, for the 
first time I ever knew her do so, something which she did not 
feel: — ^ they are best in pictures. Do you know, Sir Philip, 
we have another Vandyke? 'Tis a portrait of Miss de Vava¬ 
sour, as handsome as an angel. My Lord has just received it 
from the executors of her uncle. She says she cannot hear to 
look at it, she has grown so old ; but I tell her, that if I had 
a portrait of myself like that, I should think I never grew old. 
I should always say I have nothing to do with age : 'tis none 
of my seeking, nor I won't have it: — that’s me.’ 

“ This is the way she always talked at that time, playfully, 
kindly, sincerely ; for her liveliest and most wilful fancies had 
a foundation of truth in them, nor did it seem more possible 
to others than to herself, that such a charming creature should 
ever be old. My Ijord looked at her with admiration and grati- 
tud(! for thus turning the discourse; and for once, I thought 
his j)hysiognoniy was free from a look of sarcasm. 

“ This, however, was not on the day 1 speak of. His lord- 
ship was in full possession of his scepticism that day. The 
laueh I heard on turning the corner, was at the expense of 
my poetical friend Milton. 

“Oil, Sir Philip,’ exclaimed the Chuntess, as she saw me, 
‘ I am glad you are come ; for you know you are my champion 
in romance, and here is my Lord profaning ray favourite poet.’ 

• \Plio is he ?” said I, eagerly. 

“ She had a hook in her hand, w'hich she lield out for me 
to look at. It was the volume of poems, which this celebrated 
partizau had published some years before, containing the 
‘ Allegro/ and Penseroso.’ 

‘ I have it in rny pocket,' cried I, with inexpressible de¬ 
light. 

“ " Tiiat is good,' returned the Chuntess, ' then we are both 
armed, and now for the combat.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Both armed,’ thought 1 ; ‘ both ! — How lovely is the 
word ! Sweet warrior, armed with poetry and beauty ! Who 
can resist thee ? ’ 

“ Lord Vavasour was in the ha'nit of telling his wife, that 
all men at a certain time of life gave up the opinions of their 
youth. 1 liad observed with pain, that her opposition to this 
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doctrine gradually became fainter; for he did not confine it to 
such matters as people must inevitably alter in the course of 
their experience, but included all such opinions as he laughed 
at under the title of eiitbusiastical, such as the more refined 
notions of love, a superiority to the motives that influence 
clever men of the world, and a belief in the virtue of any¬ 
thing but custom and law, to which, in the teeth of his being 
a Cromwellite, he inculcated a profound veneration. ‘ Human 
nature/ he said, ‘ was safest under the greatest number of re¬ 
straints ; and no change ever took place for the better, though 
wise men made the Ixtst of it when it came. In short, his 
wise man was himself; and what others would have regarded 
as a defect in his wisdom, he looked upon as the greatest proof 
of it; namely, that he thought he had nothing further to learn. 
He had confounded, when a youth, his mere ignorance of cer¬ 
tain drawbacks upon virtue, with a belief in it resembling that 
of cleverer young men ; so, having made this error, he fancied 
he repaired it, by believing in no virtue at all, but what it was 
convenient for him to inculcate as a lord and a husband. 

He could hardly he called jealous. He Avas too vain ; and 
he admitted not enough persons to his society Avith Avhom to 
compare himself. But the inequality of years between him 
and his lady, Avas punished in a vague Avay, by the uneasiness 
almost always attending upon that disparity. He had led a 
freer life than her father supposed ; and, though a man of 
good presence, and discoursable enough not to disgust her, yet 
the neglect of his education has left him deficient in those 
graces and accomplishments, Avhich might have been reasonably 
looked for in one of his rank. She was therefore the less tlis- 
posed to be reminded of it by books ; ainl he artfully contrived 
to seem as if he rated them at their just value, speaking of 
them as a father would of a promising hoy, and arguing that 
they were ‘not to be despised.’ He loved an university-man 
like Cope, who AV’as well educated, ipid yet cared nothing for 
scholarsliip. Cromwell he a Iniired for liis great success, and 
unclerkly speeches; and though, as a pretended Presbyterian, 
he was bound to hate no man worse than Hobbes, yet that 
philosopher unquestionably was his favourite one; for he had 
been told, that he read scarcely any books, and belieA'ed in no 
Adrtues. As to myself, I believe that in the flrst instance he 
tolerated me, partly because he thought me a great child, as 
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innocent as his wife; and partly because I happened to observe 
one day, that some men were youtjger at forty, than others 
wer(‘ at nineteen. After this, I never drank with him but he 
contrived to bring up some observation to that effect; and if 
I had studied to obtain his good fellowship, I do not think 
I could have done it better than by declining to swallow as 
much Burgundy as he did ; which I should always have done, 
for one reason ; namely, that he always made a point of drink¬ 
ing till 1 gave up. 

“ ‘ I have been telling my Lord,’ said Lady Vavasour, ' that 
poets do not alter their opinions, whatever may be the case 
with other men ; for here is Mr. Milton talking of his w'oods 
and his knights-errant when he was a young man ; and I am 
told he talks just in the same manner now to the friends he 
converses with. Is it true?’ 

“ " No, no,’ said Lord ^’avasour coarsely, but not in ill 
humour; ‘his cook-shop and his Independent ranter—that 
is what he admires.’ 

“ I said that 1 had not had the honour of seeing Mr. Milton 
since 1 was a boy; but that I well remembered his handsome 
countenance and his graceful locks ; and that one day, at my 
father’s table, when somebody was talking against poetry, he 
entered into such a defence of it, that poetry seemed to be not 
oidy u fine tiling in itself, but to comprehend music, and phi¬ 
losophy, and religion, and everytliing else that could inspire 
the hopes and capabilities of mankind. 

“ ‘ Very fine, indeed,’ cried Lord Vavasour, ‘ and what did 
he say of cathedrals ? ’ 

“ Here his lordship hurst into a triumphant shout of laugh¬ 
ter. in which Lady Vavasour could not help joining. 

“‘Of cathedrals? 'There is a noble passage in the Pen- 
sierosa, about a cathedral, with 

storif'd wiiulows, richly dight, 

(’a.'ting a dim. religious light.” ’ 

“ ‘ Ju.st SO,* cried the Earl ; ‘but having become a man, he 
has altered his opinion, and is for saluting his dim religious 
light with a brick-bat,’ 

“ This sally made me join in the laugliter. ‘ It is true,’ said 
1, ‘ that the poet now professes a rule of faith inimical to the 
‘ pomps and vanities of prelate worship.’ The painted window, 
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as well as the cope and mitre, he is therefore bound to have 
given up; and yet it was but the other day, that a follow of 
Christ Church told me he played upon the organ as much as 
ever.’ 

‘ Ay, because he likes it,’ said the Earl, ^ and thinks he 
plays well. He would have stuck to the window, liad he been 
a painter/ 

“ ‘Then his infidelity to it,’ I argued, ‘does not imply a 
real change of opinion. Perhaps he likes his gules and argents 
as much as ever, though he does not allow himself to think so/ 

“‘Nothing more likely,’ said his Lordship; ‘there arc 
none so fond of gules and argents, us those who affect to de¬ 
spise them^ Even llewson got up a coat no doubt of Dug- 
dale’s making ; and the first time I was j)revailed upon to go 
and see that starch fool. Pride, I thought his hall chairs had 
got the souls of all the rabble liis ancestors in them, and had 
risen in a body, the //ftiid aud club made such a terrible show 
on every one of tliem.’ 

“ Facit indiffuatioprosnm, as well as vermis. His Lordship 
was in earnest, aiul triumphant, and 1 had never known idm 
so witty. ^V\^ laughed heartily, and joined in a run of sar- 
castical jokes, in whicli, however, 1 was startled to find Lady 
Vavasour had become such a jivoficient. The first subject was 
then resumed; and his Lordship observed that ‘ Young men 

could be so little secure of what thev should sav when thev 

» * • 

grew up, that here was a poet and a great sciiolar, who would 
not even maintain the opinions that he very likely adhered to; 
much less,’ said he, ‘ would he now venture to ])raise King 
James, as Parker tells me he does in his Latin poems ; indeed 
I have seen it myself in the book you bold in your hand ; and 
1 should like to know,* concluded his Lordship in a bitterer 
tone, ‘ whether this sage ])oet held the same wild opinions 
touching marriage and divcce, before lie was married, that he 
would fain would have taught us all afterwards.’ 

“ The secret of the noble Earl’s anti-Miltonic zeal, was very 
apparent. Milton had written a book on Divorce, for which 
the Presbyterian Assembly of Divines procured him to Ik* 
summoned before the House of Lords ; a ])roceeding Avhich, 
though nothing came of it, did not render the poet less dis¬ 
posed to diff’er W'ith his old friends. Lord V’avasour, both as 
‘a Presbyterian and a married man, took a dislike to him from 
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that moment, though he did not choose to let his wife into the 
knowledge of it. He had by this time, however, taught her 
to be quicker-signted than was good for him ; and his incautious 
triumph, in leading him to allude to the book, brought up a 
mention of it, which threw a shade over her face, and damped 
the mirth of us all. 

I wished to drop the subject, but he insisted on pursuing 
it. From marriage the discourse turned upon love. Tliis 
rendered me absolutely unable to proceed. Lord Vavasour 
certainly discerned in iny manner something he had never be¬ 
fore observed; for he looked first at Lady Vavasour, then at 
myself, and then at the books we held in our hands, with a 
very remarkable oxjiression of countenance, and abruptly re¬ 
quested me to answ'cr one question. ^ Do you believe, Sir 
Philip,’said be, ‘in the per/eef disinterestedness^ of this love 
that you talk of? The pcr/trtj mind me: no drawback, no 
misgiving, no doubt about it.’ 

“ ‘ 7 do, certainly,' replied I ; '‘ but your lordship will not 
agree wdth rnc in my notion of disinterestedness. You argue, 
that the more disinterested a lover thinks himself, the more he 
is pleased to be disinterested, and therefore still consults bis 
own pleasure, in preference to bis mistress's. He is selfish, 
you argue, let him act as he may. Now it a})pears to me, that 
if 1 cun have the courage to — wdiat shall 1 say? — to avert 
my imagination, for instance, from the idea of being always in 
my mistress’s company, provided her parents forbid it, or it 
would he injurious to her ; and then, if I am able, upon the 
strengtlt of my sympathy, so to identify mystdf, as it were, 
with her own being and person, as to keep her hapjiine.ss ahvays 
before me, instead of my own, — the devil is in it, (I beg your 
lordship's pardon,) if this is to be called selfishness in me, 
when I both think and act, in and for the-self of another.’ 

“ ‘ Jfut your lover would be unha]>py,’ said his ordsbip, 
‘ if he did not do so. I mean that in keeping to his own per¬ 
son and his own self, he would be less happy, thinking as he 
does, especially since he fairly converts himself, as you tell us, 
into the very person he doats upon.’ 

“ ‘ No,’ returned I ; ‘ it is well argued, my Lord, hut surely 
it is not true; for it is too easy to any one, who has been 
forced into deep thoughts, to reconcile his own will and pleasure 
with the course of events, and the superintendence of a greater 
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will above him, unless he be either a very prudent man, or re¬ 
tain some clear principle, of the kind I have been speaking of. 
JPermiite divis c€Btera, says the poet. I could resolve, for 
instance, to enjoy the society of my mistress, and to let every¬ 
thing else happen as it might, if the image of iny own hap¬ 
piness were the predominant one in my mind; but by setting 
before myself that of her’s, I steel my heard against this more 
pleasurable pleasure, and am enabled to endure the melancholy 
of my own consciousness/ 

And you really think it possible to practise this new self- 
denying ordinance } ’ 

«" I do.’ 

“ • ’Tis a pity you are not a lover,’ said his lordship, with 
a peculiar expression of countenance ; ‘ for the proof you 
know, is the great point. Confess, that you should f^ail, if you 
came to the trial.’ 

I was glad Lady Vavasour was walking on the other side 
of us: for 1 felt myself blush like one guilty ; but it was not 
with a sense of the truth of his lordship’s doubt. If the first 
part of his speech made me blush, the latter must have made 
me tuni as pale; for a resolution came into my head, which I 
seized instantly. ‘ Now is the time/ said I to myself— • now, 
this very now. Not a moment later will do. I sec ])lainly 
that the comfort of his lordship’s intercourse with me will 
not hereafter be what it was; that of Lady A'avasour must he 
compromised by it in some way or other, thougli she may 
never care.for me, nor I make her any guilty declaration. Now, 
Herne, — prove yourself the lover you speak of. Flatter 
yourself with the thought, if it will strengilien you—prove, 
so far, the truth of her husband’s words ; but at any ])nce, for 
the sake of her ha])piness, yo.' 

A doubt came over me, wlicther I should bo <Ioing her 
good by my absence. Her delightful singleness of nature is 
already, thought I, not witi.out some stain of distrust upon it. 
Should J not visit her from time to time, that i may see if I 
cannot hinder it from spreading ? And yet how could my occa¬ 
sional visits do that ? Would not the distrust of Lord Vhivasour 
not only baffle my endeavours, hut double his own to eonnfer- 
act their jiurpose ? and would not all jiarties perhaps become 
doubly uneasy in their lives. No, no: 1 must hasten away, 
and to a distance, somewhere out of Knglaud. England is not 
safe. But above all, 1 must speak iiisiantiy, or 1 am lost. 
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Yet hold: — their ages are unequal ? — Be it so. You 
cannot remedy that. 

Yet there is a worse inequality in their tempers ? in their 
understandings ? It cannot be helijed. No coxcombical inter¬ 
ference of your better temper,, or your greater understanding, 
can possibly do it any good. 

“ But yet again, the course of events — necessity. The 
mystery of the universe—am I really ray own roaster? Did 
I make myself, or the world? do I govern it? Can I govern 
the least wind that blows ? Is not the wisdom of Providence 
superior to anything 1 can do, even towards obeying it? And 
will not the result be just what that wisdom pleases, let me 
conduct myself as I may ? — Alas ! this may be logic ; may 
be soj)hisucatiori; may be worldly w’isdom ; may be devil’s 
wisdom ; but it is not love. Love may Ihj a helper, even of 
the divinity. Think so: think anything rather than fail ; but 
speak, and that instantly. One argument more, and the sweet¬ 
est of all faces may lx* made unhappy. 

“ Let me strengthen myself with one reflection before I 
speak. I will go abroad , and be absent for two or three years, 
— two at least; and if, by that time, I may he permitted, 
w’itiiout evil to anybody, again to behold her now and then, — 
the longest intervals,— a year between each, —perhaps — oh, 
let me have this liope, if it be only to sustain me. 

“ On the strength of thus compromising with ray self-denial, 
I spoke. 

“ ' 'Tis a pity, my Lord,’ said 1, (with more agitation than 
I thought I should have [)etrayed) — ‘ ’tis a pity that I am 
not the ])roelaiined lover of some fair lady, forbidden to me by 
the lutes ; ibr 1 <juit England in a day or two.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Vou (juit England ! ’ said both the Lord and the Lady. 

How painfully sweet was her voice at that moment! It 
w'as fortunule there had been nosucli tone in it, before I spoke; 
for I fancied it sounded regretful. 

“^*1 am going to travel,’ I resumed: ‘people of my age 
travel il' they ran, to add to tboir stock of ideas. 1 must do 
w'hat I am able, to make my company W'elcomc.' 

“ ‘ ’I'hat it w'ill always be,’ said Lady \’avasour. 

“ ‘ filessiiigs Oil your heart,’ tlumglit I, ‘ for .saying that. 
Then' is no love in it surely, or you could not liave said it so 
smilingly; but it is invaluable. Love was not to be expected. 
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Yet who knows what might have been, if I did not love her as 
I do ? I have now a companion, if only in that sentence. I 
am glad. 1 am full of life.’ 

This little speech quite exalted me ; and I could have 
undertaken to go to China. Lord Vavasour asked me if I was 
in earnest. 

I said I had never been more in earnest in my life. 

He adopted immediately a cordial manner, which affected 
me ; drank more than usual that day, not to out-do me, but to 
show his regard ; and altogether exhibited himself to such ad¬ 
vantage, that 1 envied the effect it had upon Lady Vavasour, 
riowever, his extreme friendliness unconsciously excited her 
to a greater manifestation of her own ; and so many additions 
were made to my precious stock of sentences, that I did Jiot 
know whether to be more grieved or delighted. 

‘ There is one good thing in trouble,’ said lipr ladyslup ; 
^ it makes us know the value of one another; I mean of onr 
friends. And yet one ought to blush to say it. Sir Philij) 
has always been very pleasant, my Lord, has he not r ’ 

f Very.’ 

^ And you are sorry he is going, are you not.?’ 

« < Very sorry; very sorry, indeed.’ 

^ So am 1. But Sir Piiilip will write to us ; -won’t you, 
Sir Philip.? And we shall hoar from Rome, as we ditl when 
Mr. Sidney went. Hearing from Rome is like luiving news 
from a city in a book.’ 

Why did she say those sort of things, — as young as 
infancy, yet as old as thought.? Her husband smiled at her, 
as if she was really a child ; — it was loft to the sorrow that 
made me wiser than he, to discern the sweet coinpanionabJe 
wisdom. 

“ I said, that if his lordship w’ould not consiiler mv 
letters a trouble, I would venture now and then to write. 

‘‘‘You -will oblige me very much,’ said Ids lordship; 
‘ and pray do' not omit to tell us, what you lldnk of the 
foreign ladies.’ 

“ The permission to write -tv’as a dangerous privilege that I 
had not looked for. It was with difficulty, whenever Lady 
Vavasour left the room, that I could attend to his lordsidp, 
an(t*deny myself the consolation of falling into a reverie on 
the^jmanner in which 1 should write, and the subjects that 
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would occupy my letters. Otherwise, I could think of 
nothing but her absence, which that evening irritated me, 
as if it had been an offence. As long as she was present, I 
thought of nothing but the fact of her being so. I felt 
myself in a heaven which I was to quit ; and took out every 
instant of it that remained, in a profound consciousness. 
Indeed, this was the usual course of my feelings, whenever I 
visited at Mickleham Park. When she (mme into the room, 
it was pure delight and abundance. When she left it, every¬ 
thing became empty and vapid. 

“ The privilege of writing implied, that the acquaintance 
was to be kept up, and that my re-appearance at Mickleham, 
on returning, was a matter of course. Yet I listened eagerly 
for something to be said on that point. I wished to look for¬ 
ward to it as a certainty: so lucky was it, that I was now 
committed to take my departure! 1 listened in vain till the 

very moment of leave-taking : when Lady Vavasour said, 
* The bay-trees will be quite large, by the time we see you 
again. Sir Philip*. I think we must crown you with a branch 
for your heroism, since you regard your journey as a matter 
of duty, and wmuld rather not take it.’ 

“ These bay-trees grew iiy the window, and had l)een 
saved from decay in consequence of some advice I had given, 
from the gardener at Oxford. 

“ She looked archly, as if there had really been something 
in what I had observed about a lady and a forbidden match. 
I could not hear her to think this ; and said, not very he¬ 
roically, that there was nothing I regretted more in leaving 
England, than the society I had enjoyed in the spot where 
those bay-trees grew ; and as a proof of it, 1 would rather 
have my crown at once; 1 mean, said I, that you shall give 
me a sprig of it, wdiich, — I was going to say, * I W'ill show 
whoti I come back,' but I altered it to — ^ and I will see how 
long it will last.’ 

“ She laughed, as if I were jesting ; but seeing me remain 
in an attitude of expectation, and Lord Vavasour hastily and 
not very wisely observing, * Do, my dear, there is no harm in 
it;’—she suddenly altered the expression of her countenance, 
and going to the window, leaned out into the sunshine, and 
plucked away a bough, which she brought me. There was a 
hesitation and a breath in her voice, as she said, * 'Tis very 

T 
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kind of you to think of us so much/—'which made me sus¬ 
pect that for tlie first time during our acquaintance, something 
like a suspicion of tlie truth came upon her; and she after¬ 
wards confessed it to have been the case. Lord Vavasour had 
drank so much wine, that he was getting sleepy; nor do I 
think he would have said what he did, but for the thoughtless¬ 
ness and good-lmmour which the table had put into his head. 
I should not make this remark, had he not acted as he did 
afterwards. I quarrelled with myself at the time for not 
being more grateful for his permission than I was. There 
was something in the manner of it which distressed me for all 
parties. But perhaps 1 was not in a condition to judge pro¬ 
perly. It was difficult to separate the idea of him from 
something wrong on my part; and 1 at once hated, and 
yearned, to be obliged by him. These, however, were not the 
reflections of the moment. There was a passing feeling of the 
sort, but it was smothered up in the delight with which I 
received the laurel. This I {)ut Ix^twecn the leaves of my 
volume of Milton, delighting to remind the giver of the two- 
books we admired in common. 1 then ventured, as I bowed,' 
to salute the hand that gave it me ; shook heartily that of 
Lord Vavasour, with an entire revival of my good will; and 
mounting my horse with my servant, found myself, almost 
without knowing it, on the road to Leatherhead. As soon as 
the house was out of sight, I transferred the slip of bay frotii 
ray pocket to my bosom, where it remained, till I thought to 
make amends for the disclosure 1 had hazarded by it, and so 
put it out of sight. 

“ I have it in my possession now, as w’ithered as ray hopes. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Protector gave me his ])ennission to travel, not ofJly 
with great good-will, but with a licence, nay an injunction, to 
cultivate the acquaintance of as many Royalists and Roman 
Catholics, as I might chance to meet with and find agreeable ; 
trusting, he said, to my personal regard for him that I should 
not forsake his cause, and confessing that he thought I might 
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do him good among the more liberal of those parties, by statirt^ 
what sort of a person he was, and how anxious to recoiicife 
the good men of all classes to his government. Cromwell 
knew, that nothing could charm or fix me so much as a can¬ 
dour of this nature; and I believe he really reaped a benefit 
from it, as far as the good will of an individual like myself 
could serve him. He gave me full licence to speak of him as 
I thought, for I was a friend and not a flatterer; and you 
may say,’ added he, ‘ that 1 gave you the licence, if you will.' 
How far he smiled at my youthful candour while he thus in¬ 
gratiated it, 1 cannot say. It was believed, probably on good 
grounds, that' he talked in very many different ways to dif¬ 
ferent ]>eopIe. But perhaps .there were some things he said, 
and some confidences he entered upon, which %vere not com¬ 
patible with ordinary views of selfishness, or even of grandeur ; 
and I believe he thought so himself, even if he was his own 
deceiver. 

I set out on my journey to Italy, not satisfying myself 
ftill 1 arrived at ‘ the city in the book,’ from which I had a 
right to send a letter to Lord Vavasour. The letter contained 
as much about Rome, and as little about myself as possible. 
1 liad scarcely finished it, when I was seized with a shivering 
which 1 attributed to staying out late the preceding evening, 
looking about me for objects to speak of; and then it was, 
tliat tiie illness, or rather the ill and melancholy state of health 
fell upon me, which I endured for a year and a half, and which, 
by its constant .and sharp train of thought, seemed to cut in 
upon me tlie reflections, with which experience crosses others 
in the course of a long life. I have reason to think it lucky 
for me, that I sustained this illness abroad ; for the novelty of 
the sights about me, and the succession of them which I after¬ 
wards witnessed, could not but excite my attention, beyond 
what anything less unusual would have <lone. In a reason¬ 
able course of time 1 received an answer from Lord Vavasour; 
ki(|<l, though brief. I wrote again from Naples, requesting, I 
thought with sufficient modesty, that a reply, if not incon¬ 
venient, might await me at Florence, where I took Mr. Milton’s 
compliments to some Italian families, who had been kind to 
liim many years before, when he visited that city. I had 
called upon this eminent person, at that time understood to be 
ostensibly removed from the Protector's service, on uct^unt of 

T '2 
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his odium with the royalists, to renew my acquaintance with 
him as ' the little fairy-fearing boy, who had sat on his knee,’ 
and to ask him if he had any commands for Italy. It w-as a 
proceeding, which I doubted whether Cromwell would have 
approved, considering the kind of royal mission he had charged 
me with ; but, though his admirer and well-wislier, I was not 
his servant ; and I could not resist looking at the man, who 
besides affording me a pleasure which enlarged upon me day 
by day, had given occasion to the coincidence of the two books. 
I had learnt from a (dirist Church acquaintance, that he was 
blind. The lids of his eyes, however, were not closed ; and 
as he turned his blind orbs upon you while speaking, they gave 
him a singular and almost supernatural expression, very well 
suited to bis poetry, llis locks had the same graceful flow on 
either side his head, though his aspect was the worse for years, 
and 1 thought not without something of a puritanical irrita¬ 
bility. 'J'he rest, however, was tranquil and dignified. He 
was sitting in a darkish room, hung with green, not far from 
a desk on which an amanuensis was turning over a number ot’ 
large books. He told me he was compiling a Latin Dictionary! 
— so much of the scholar remained in him, though he had 
written poetry in his youth that beauties carried about with 
them, and a book in his manhood, for which a republic thought 
itself the stronger. Hearing the way in ipiiich I talked, he 
said he observed I was safe from tJie seduction.s, out of which 
both my family and his own had escaped (for his grandfather 
was a Catholic); and he then recommended me, when at 
Rome, to go and hear a Mis-erere composed by Allegri, a won¬ 
derful musician whom he had known there, ‘ kinsman of the 
renowned Correggio; ’ and which he said was a piece, that 
both for the learning of the counterpoint and the ‘ inarvollous 
and prevailing jnwery of it,* W’as fit to be token out of the 
hands of ‘ tliese profane mummers,’ and sung by ‘ the youngest 
of the penitent among the fallen angels ; — if,’ added be, cor¬ 
recting himself’, ‘ it he law'ful to suppose, with Origen, that 
Satan and his ministers ever can be penitent.’ 

“ I visited this celebrated person on my return, and mean 
to do so again if I live, for there is somethir»g in the conver¬ 
sation of such men that exalts us above our ordinary humanity. 
We feel as w'e do on mountain-tops, the traiiquiller for the very 
atmosphere we breathe; though perhaps we have not an actud 
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trouble tbe less, nor even converse upon subjects unconnected 
with sorrow. I believe it is owing to the interest they put 
into every passing moment, and to the sense of superiority we 
derive from it. We really are lifted up; are a thought nearer 
the gods. 

To return to the order of my narrative. — The gorgeous 
and triumphant aspect of the church of Rome, in its own regal 
seat, did not conciliate me in its favour. It was surrounded 
by too many common-places; was accompanied by worldly 
manners, and reigned in the midst of a common populace. 
But whether the habitual train of my feelings had served to 
put me on a level with the poet's enthusiasm, or I was moved 
by the recollection of my own family circumstances, or whether 
the composition itself was really as divine as the poet fancied 
it, I was not the less affected, when I came to hear the 
MUcrcre. It is sung on the eve of Good Friday ; and as the 
Passion of the Saviour is supposed to be in a state of accom¬ 
plishment, the lights are put out one by one, till at the extinc¬ 
tion of the last, the -whole congregation. Pope and all, are 
prostrate on the gronnd ; by which time the voices of the choir 
have become in the highest degree soft and affecting. The 
extinction of the lights reminded me of myself and my poor 
mother ; the very wordliness ami pomp of the congregation, 
thus laying itseMfpow, became merged in the common sense of 
the weakness and misery of mankind ; and as the soul seems 
never to have a greater right to take pity on itself, than 
when it thinks of what everybody else is suffering, 1 could 
not deny myself the indulgence of this truly C'atholic sym¬ 
pathy ; and prostrating myself W'ith the rest, I poured all the 
sorrow of my love, my weakness, ami my martyrdom, into the 
hands before my face. Goming out of the church, the active 
look of the out-of-door world, and the energetic beauty of 
the sky, seemed to rebuke me ; and I girt up my resolution, 
with something like shame, and with the feeling of a manlier 
penitence. I then ceased to wonder, that multitudes grew 
hard and w'orldlv, who were acctistomed to the alternation of 
these high strains of enthusiasm and the vulgar business of 
life. The union of the two things would be unbearable, if 
peo})le felt more during the one, or were less gay and noisy 
about the other. In truth, it is a mistake to suppose the" 
Italians effeminate by nature. They are sensitive and enthusi- 
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astic by nature, but with robust bodies, and a power to grapjile 
with what they feel, analogous to the loudness of their speech. 
Raphael, for want of being an Italian in body as well as mind, 
or perhaps from an excess of the perception of beauty, even 
for an Italian, died at seven and thirty, too weak to sustain 
any further the eternal round of his visions. 

No reply from Lord Vavasour awaited me at Naples. I 
wrote a third time, upon the supposition that I might receive 
an answer at Milan or at Paris. None came. Mr. Ouseley, an 
acquaintance whom I met at Paris, assured me that both Lord 
and Lady Vavasour were well; and 1 learnt in the course of 
his conversation, that they had heard two or three times from 
me, during my stay in Italy. 

I could not but take this as a hint from Lord Vavasour 
to discontinue my correspondence; and under the circum¬ 
stances, I did so, without feeling hurt, though I could not dis¬ 
guise from myself that my health became the worse for it. 
His Lordship’s disbelief in a lover’s power of martyrdom was 
unfounded ; but if he thought me not quite so able as 1 fancied, 
to identify myself W'itli the consciousness of another, apart 
from my own wishes, lie was right. 1 believe he really did 
act, in part, upon that consideration ; thougli writing was 
not very agreeable to him, at any time; and the further one 
goes, the less a correspondent seems inclined||p follow' us. 

But events took place, in the course of a month or two 
from my encounter Avith Mr. Ouseley, in consequence of w’hich 
this unhappy and misjudging person ceased to have any right 
over my conscience. I have mentioned the neglect of his 
education, the comparative solitude and rusticity of his life, 
and tile consequent Avant of <liffi«icnce, Avhich injured his 
natural shreAvdness and capacity. ClroniAvell was now dead, 
and his son Richard had succeeded as Protector. When the 
rumours came up of the possibility of the King’s return, Lord 
Vavasour ridiculed them AA’ith so jxremptory a scorn, and vi'as 
induced by the arguments of men whom he despised to corn- 
tnit his opinion with so many prophecies and wagers, triumph¬ 
antly pointing to Richard's calm succession, and tlie overflow 
of congratulations AAdiich he received from all parts of the 
kingdom, that when the chances of such an event became 
Manifest, he fairly drank himself into a fever, which carried 
Jjitn oC He could not bear, either to have made such a mis- 
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take in worldly shrewdness, or to stand the chance of being in 
disgrace with the royal family ; towards whom, as a peer and 
a proud man, his affections had been ever directed in secret, 
though the love of present power had induced him to join 
with Cromwell. His rage, and the state into which his phy¬ 
sician told him he had brought himself, proved to be too much 
for the comparative comfort of intercourse which he had 
hitherto maintained with Lady Vavasour. He did not scruple 
even to taunt her with encouraging younger men to wish for 
his death; a charge which surprised, shocked, and at length 
angered her ; for she had secretly a great strength of will on 
her ow'ii part; and though an abundance of worldly goods had 
hitherto kept both of them in u state of ordinary satisfaction 
with one another; yet the extretne vulgarity, and poverty, and 
folly, of such an accusation, showed her at once how little he 
couhl liave umlerstood or loved her. Lord Vavasour died the 
week following Charles’s entry into London, after writing a 
brief but furious letter to Monk, in which he consigned him 
over to ^ drink and flamnation and w’hen 1 arrived in Eng¬ 
land, with the streanj of gentry and royalists from all parts, 
among whom my regard for ('romwell .had not hindered me 
from making some ac(|uainiances that respected it, the first an¬ 
swer made to my inquiries at the gate oi' .Micklehain Park, was, 
that its lady wasg^ widow and ill, and that she saw nobody. 

“ 1 wrote a note, pur)>c>rting that I liad no intention of 
trespassing upon her privacy ; but that, having just returned 
fi-oin abroad, 1 took the liberty of thus ex})ressing an interest 
in Iter w'elfare ; adding, that when 1 should understand the 
doors of Micklehain House to he open to her other acquaint¬ 
ances, 1 should venture to beg her excuse in person, for thus 
reminding her that there was one of the name of Herne. 
Having given this to the gate-keeper. 1 rode away. 

“ I took a lodging in the neighbourhood, and w'as very 
happy. 1 could not persumle myself that it was possible Lady 
V’avasour’s grief could continue long. I tvas near her; I had 
even a hope. 1 passetl my days in wandering about the con¬ 
fines of the park, trying to catch a glimpse of her ; and at 
night, after imploring a blessing on her head, and joining my- 
.self with her in the prayer, which made me feel as if 1 knelt 
by her side in heaven, 1 had the most tranquil dreams. My 
illness had left me for some months. Nothing remained of it, 

T 4 
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but some dear-bought reflections which stood me instead of a 
great deal of experience, and a tendency to a beating at the 
heart, which seized me, to my extreme indignation, whenever 
peril was to be encountered* I had felt it at sea. I had felt 
it when there was a cry of robbers in Italy. It made me 
jealous for my personal courage ; and I had resolved not only 
to face every danger that crossed me, with double determina¬ 
tion, but to leave nothing undone in consequence, that could be 
expected from the most superfluous height of bravery. But 
I did not think of it then. 1 was wrapped up in the most 
delightful day-dream of humanity. I did not even blush to 
be of no party, notwithstanding what has been said by the 
Grecian legislator. The extraordinary circumstances of iny 
youth had turned my attention from what occupied almost 
every other man’s, who was capable of reflection; or rather 
they may be said to have made me over-reflective. I felt at 
liberty to console myself for the want of party zeal, in my 
ability to love the best men of all parties; and I hoped, that 
certain improvements in society would never go hack. Under 
these impressions I gave myself up to the indulgence of my 
individual hopes; an4 as all England, but myself and the 
object of them, seemed to have gone up to the metropolis to 
witness the new events, 1 delighted to fancy that we two were 
left alone, and had the country to ourselves. 

Riding one day, with this fancy upon me, by the side of 
the river Mole, towards Leatherhead, a gentleman suddenly 
issued from a turning, wdiose face 1 thought familiar to me. 
He was bound the same way as myself; and as I was only 
walking my horse, he pulled his hat over his eyes, as if not 
wishing to be recognised. This made me ])ush forward a little, 
that I might not be thought to trespass upon his incognito, 
when, before I had proceeded many yards^ he called out to me 
by name. I was a good deal surprised, for it was a person of 
all others whose absence from court, at such a season, I should 
have least looked for ; but as his presence in that quarter, 
alone too, and with his star concealed, betrayed some particular 
object, 1 constrained myself from expressing it. It was the 
Duke, at that time Marquis, of Ormond. 

^ Confess, Sir Philip,’ said he, not without some confusion, 
* that you are surprised.’ 

* If your lordship will have it so,’ I answered, * I shall 
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not deny it; but I hope you will allow me to add, that I am 
still more pleased.’ 

‘ If I did not think that both of u» were pleased/ re¬ 
turned the Marquis, * I should hardly bear this dilemma so 
Tvell; for 1 have not done with my demands. Confess that 
you think me here upon business for the King.’ 

‘ I do not think about it,’ said I: ‘ pardon me, my Lord, 
I might have concluded so, if 1 thought any further; but 
after my first wonder, I was alive to nothing but the pleasure 
of seeing you.’ 

“ I had descended from my horse by this time, and as I 
walked arm-in-arm with the Marquis, the latter pressed me 
gently, and proceeded to relate what ensues. 

Before 1 repeat it, however, I will mention how I had the 
honour of becoming acquainted with this nobleman. I was 
standing looking at the Cathedral at llouen, one evening in the 
August of the preceding year, when a gentleman, hastily pass¬ 
ing liehind me, was stopped by a person wrapped in a tattered 
riding-coat. ’J'lie gentleman made an impatient inovenjent to 
release his cloak, whicli the other had seized hold of, and the 
man, letting it go, exclaimed in a tone of sorrow, ^ And when 
was it that the sorrowful and starving creature was passed by 
the noble Ormond!’ The Marquis (for it was he) turned 
about, and impatiently motioning the otlier to be silent, whis¬ 
pered him in the ear. ’fhe man kissed his hand with a sort 
of transport, and turned to go aw'ay. 

“ I follow'ed this person ; and turning round as I went, to 
catcli another glimpse of so famous a man as the IVIarquis, 
observed with surprise that he himself w'us following me. On 
seeing me join the man to speak with him, he came up, and as 
hastily addressed me, in a tone which I could neither call re¬ 
spectful nor otherwise. 

“ ‘ Perliafrs, sir, yoa overheard this gentleman speak to me 
just now ? ’ 

“ ‘ 1 did, my lord.’ 

“ The ascertainment of this fact seemed to irritate him. 
He again wdrispered the other, who a second time moved as if 
to depart. His lordship resumed. 

“ * You look like a gentleman ; but I have particular reasons 
for asking what business you have with this person.’ 

^ 1 am not used, my Lord,’ replied I, ‘to have questions 
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put to me in this manner; and it pains me to tell a man like 
the Marquis of Ormond, that I do not hold myself bound to 
answer them.’ (My heart began to beat; otherwise, to say the 
truth, I should have answered better, and gratified him.) 

“ ^ Are you a royalist ? ’ said the Marquis, 

‘ No, I am not.’ 

^^^That answer ought to imply something canditl,’returned 
Ormond; —' and yet — so many spies and impostors-’ 

“ ^ Spies and impostors ! ’ crietl 1 with indignation ; ‘ who 
dares to insinuate to — But some agitation of the moment 
excuses your lordship. You know not the j)erson you arc 
speaking to.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’ resumed the ]\Iarquis, in an angrier tone, I give 
you notice. I have reason to think, that no Englishman can 
be in Rouen at this particular juncture, with honest intentions, 
and not be known to me, or have introduced himself. You 
know who I am. A gentleman might have made ameruls for 
becoming the undesired witness of a secret, by hastening to 
declare to me, in his turn, who he was ; but you are deceived 
if you think it worth your while to pursue any plan against 
— I mean that— in short, let me advise you to cease all in¬ 
quiries, and to convince me, by the mode in wdiich you con¬ 
duct yourself the remainder of this evening, that you are as 
honest as you would have me lx?lieve.’ 

^ I w'ould have you l)€lieve nothing,’ said 1. ‘ except that 
I am a freeman, as well fis the Marquis of Onnojid, and that 
I am to be neither commanded nor dogg('d.’ 

‘ That language,’ said the Marquis, ‘ is .such as 1 should 
confide in, di<l I not know how fatally the best and the worst 
things arc mingled together in these miserable times-’ 

“ ^ My Lord,’ said I, interrupting him, ‘ 1 begin to think 
that what I am doing neither does your lordship nor myself 
honour, in delaying to be explicit with you. If you (xin discern 
truth from falsehood, you will know that 1 speak sincerely; 
and if you persist in your disbelief, I shall have a right to 
doubt, in my turn, the nobleness of your nature, and to tell 
you so. Probably the dusk as well as a lute illness, makt; me 
look older than I am ; otherwise your lordship might have 
discerned that I am too young to have designs in me unfitting 
a man of honour. 1 am Sir Philip Herne, a ward of the late 
Protector, to whose memory I reckon myself bound, though in 
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all honour and freedom. My object in following this gentle¬ 
man was to request that he would do me the favour to let me 
assist him ; and the reason why I did not declare myself to 
the Marquis of Ormond was, that I was doubtful whether he 
thought I had overheard his name, and anxious, at all* events, 
to show respect to his privacy/ 

‘‘ ‘ i believe you to an iota,* Said Ormond, handsomely 
stretching out his hand. ^ And now permit me, Sir Philip, to 
ask you whether the sight of me in this place puts you under a 
necessity, as a gentleman wlio had obligations to Cromwell, to 
say anything of my movements ; I mean not, of course, in a 
way unbetitting a gentleman, but as a matter of gratitude, and 
such as you couhl avow ? 

“ ‘ By no means,’ I replied : ^ excuse me, my lord, if I ask 
how Oomwell’s successor could wish me to harass the move¬ 
ments of gentlemen so much at a disadvantage with fortune ? 

1 have been out of England these two years; and 1 had no 
commission from his father, except to be as explicit as I am ; 
and to let the honourable among his opponents see that he 
could afford the candour.' 

“ 1 thought Ormoiul smiled as he shook his head. * Oliver 
%vas cunning,’ said he ; ‘ but 1 do not the less believe his w'ard 
to be noble. Bet the untowardness ol the lortune you speak 
of. Sir Philip, excuse tlie abruptness with which 1 addressed 
you : your wish to assist this poor gentleman, a companion of 
mine in arms, prove.s that you are richer than I am at present. 
Perhaps 1 cannot make you a more grateful submission than by 
enlarging the debt I have incurred, and begging permission to 
thank you at a future time for any kindness you may be pleased 
to show him.' 

“ 1 thanked the noble Ormond as I was bound, and we took 
leave of each other ; he to rejoin his master Charles (who was 
in Rouen at that moment, on an enterprise which did not suc¬ 
ceed), and 1 to accompany the poor Irish officer to his lodgings, 
where two or three of them lived in a companionship truly de¬ 
plorable. ’fhese gentlemen had not tasted meat for nearly a 
month, sometimes scarcely any food at all ; and one of them 

had become so ill, that Lieutenant-, in a fit of desperation, 

had gone out to beg for him. He was vexed beyond descrip¬ 
tion at having interrupted the Marquis ; *■ hut,’ said he, ‘ who 
would suppose it possible, that the noblest and most generous 
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of men, whom I have seen in Dublin Castle living like a king, 
which he is at the heart of him, should ever live to whisper in 
ft*beggar's ear, that he had not a clean shirt to his back !’ And 
the gsdlant Irishman fairly wept. 

“ The lieutenant told me, that he was to go to the cathedral 
door at ten o’clock, where something was to be left for him in 
a corner, in acknowledgment of which he was to leave a written 
paper, stating whether such and such a person had left the 
town. The poor man hastened to procure this intelligence, and 
then planted himself facing the cathedral, that he might not 
miss the person who came. I went with him. We stood 
apart, under the penthouse of a little shop, and at nine o’clock 
my companion exclaimed, ^ By the powers, ’tis he himself! 
There he goes, stealing along like a thief, and he a Lord 
Lieutenant, and the prince of gentlemen horn.’ The gallant 
Irishman stopped a little, as if absorbed in wonder, and then 
said, ‘ And all this is to do a kindness to one who never spoke 
a word to him in his life, except to say, “ No, my Lord," 
when he asked me whether the door of the White Tower was 
locked ; which I w'as very sorry for, because Dick Browne did 
it, that is to say, didn’t lock it; and it was the night before the 
surprise which we w'ere all preparing against; and so Dick 
and I fought about it, who is the best friend I have, and 1 
gave him a lunge that never let him set his right leg to the 
ground properly since; him you just now saw in the fever. 
But I would do the same any day for the noble Marquis ; I 
mean, give him the paltry shillings that ho is leaving there 
for us ; and so look there now, he has got the hit of ])aper ; 
and now won’t you be in time, sir, to hasten after him, and 
give him those same dues of his that y(m speak of, which will 
save me from returning him the shillings, which is what no 
gentleman would like, lord or lieutenant, who is a|| much in 
want of them as the other gentleman, meaning either of us, pro¬ 
vided we are in this damned tlirty town of Rouen here, and 
don't know which is worst off.’ 

I took leave of the worthy lieutenant, and joining the 
Marquis in a dark turning, hastily put into his hands a little 
box, and so went away. 1 observed him afterwards hastening 
along, with his cloak about him, as if nothing had happened. 
He concluded, by the nature of the action, that it wa.s that of a 
friend. The box contained a fevr jewels, with a request that 
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he would pardon the lender if he had too good an opinion of 
himself. I saw him afterwards go into the convent of the 
Feuillantines at Paris, and took no notice ; but being requested 
with great earnestness by Father Waring to be the bearer of 
a letter which he had written to the Duke of York, at the 
Hague, after the turn in his Majesty’s favour, and which had 
been dispatched to me at considerable risk by a Catholic mes¬ 
senger, I encountered the Marquis face to face in the street. 
He looked hard at me for an instant, then held out his hand, 
with eyes radiant with cordiality, and would fain have taken 
we directly to the King; though he said he was already be¬ 
sieged by a crowd of travellers, not one of whom perhaps would 
have done him a fiftieth part of the kindness that I did at 
llouen; ' where,’ added he, ‘ you made men of us all again, 
by enabling us to feast like emperors.’ I excused myself from 
an honour, wdiich 1 might receive with a better grace by and 
by, if his Majesty tliought me worth bis notice ; for though 
the Marquis was not bound to know the extent oJf my feelings 
tow'ards Cromwell, which indeed were much more of a personal 
than a political nature, yet as I had never evinced any interest 
in the royal cause, his lordship would agree with me, that 
the moment of his triumph was not the one to make a first ap¬ 
pearance in among its friemls. 

“‘Well, cried the Marquis, gaily, ^ you W'ill put a great 
number of your old friends to the blush, 1 can tell you that, by 
these refinetnents; but 1 cannot deny tiiey become you. I 
hope we shall see you among us by and by.’ 

“ I said that one Marquis of Ormond was sufficient to attract 
a person's social ambition to any quarter ; but if there were 
more such at court-’ 

“ I beg your pardon,’ said the Marquis, ‘ for interrupting 
you in 'v'^at would appear flattery from a less ingenuous per¬ 
son ; burl assure you, Sir Philip, as 1 arn one of the oldest, 
so I am one of the least lively men in this young court of 
ours, where there is twenty times die wit and conversation 
that I could afford you: only you must not expect us all to 
be very staid, after the vagabond life wdiich your acquaintances 
have forced us to lead these ten years. We must have time to 
recover from the jollity of our despair, as well as from that of 
our triumph. Besides, I hope you will not measure the ability 
of a court by the manners of the courtiers, which you know 
have never been famous in the annals of philosophy.” 
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After some more discourse we parted, and I did not see 
his lordship again till I met him emerging out of a quiet lane 
in a village in England. 

“ ‘ I am going to be very impertinent,’ said the Marquis, 
‘ but I have a reason for it, which I hope you will find good. 
Permit me to ask, whether you are in this neighbourhood for 
any length of time ? To be absent from London at such a 
period, is less mysterious on your part than on mine; but, as 
you told me when I saw you at the Hague, that you had no 
house in England, perhaps you are looking out for one ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, my Lord,’ said I, M am not; but nevertheless I am 
residing, as your lordship supposes, in the neighbourhood, 
and mean to do so for some days at least, perhaps for some 
weeks.’ 

‘ Now' then,’ cried the Marquis, ‘ for one effort more. 
Forgive me, but I must complete the list of my impertinences, 
by asking you a question w'hich is grounded on anything but 
an impertinent feeling. Perhaps my age may entitle me to 
ask it of a young friend ; jertainly, 1 hoj)e my motives will. 
Let me add, before 1 speak, that those motives have nothing 
to do with yourself, or >vith your movements ; nor is it on 
your own account that I venture the freedom.’ 

‘ Pray, my Lord,’ said 1, ‘speak: 1 am in pain till 1 
show you how impossible I feed it for Lord f)rmond to ask 
me anything which it will not be a pleasure to me to answer.’ 

“ ‘ Then, my dear Sir I*liili}i, let me ask you whether your 
heart is disengaged enough to contemplate an amiable girl with 
impunity ? I mean, without any wdsh to render yourself more 
agreeable to her, than an intercourse, however slight, would 
infallibly make you ? I ask for no names, nor for the least 
particle of special information ; but simply whether a heart like 
yours has lived to the age of two or three and twent;fo without 
being in love.^ In short (to give a reason for what must still 
look obtrusive in me), I ask whether 1 could recommend to 
your occasional notice, or rather neighbourly protection, for 
however short a time, a young lady, whom 1 may pronounce 
to te deserving your attention so far, though she is not other¬ 
wise in a condition to hazard an attachment on her part.? In 
a word, Sir PIdlip, I am personally interestedin the welfare of 
this young lady, who is the daughter of a dear friend of mine, 
now no more; so now having committed my own secret with 
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you, I trust 1 may without indelicacy a 
question 1 liave ventured to put.’ 

I should have interrupted the Marq 
express my willingness to oblige him ; 
his question had so surprisetl me in the 
seemed so anxious to render his freedom ps 
for botli our sakes, conclude what he had t( 
him, as he wished, without mentioning ; 
with considerable emotion, ^ My dear you 
yours will probably be as happy as it oi 
turn out otherwise, you will at least not 1 
self widi dishonouring it by double-deal 
w ould condemn your absoryilion in it more 
it for granted that the object is worthy, a 
you from the performance of no manly d 
may save you from many pernicious van 
sphere of life in which you are destined 
people are sufficiently disposed to admire 
other; and older ones too, in that qi 
licence is indulged than allow^ed, the ki 
thoughtlessness, sometimes find themseiv 

of the worst; and honourable men become hampered with 
ties, which they can neither wish undone when they look upon 
some faces, nor Iieip regretting, when they think of the un- 
happinjiss they have caused others.’ 

“ 1 was surprised some time after the disclosure of this secret 
to hear the Marquis of Ormond spoken of as a man, W’ho with 
a very open countenance, was very close in his thoughts, and 
supposed to honour nobody wdth his confidence; but besides 
that this was not true (for he w'as very unreserved with his 
children, and writh one or two other friends), it is the part of 
the greatest politicians to know when to throw themselves 
open. 

You will see, by and by, niy dear Esher, how it was, that 
his lordship permitted me to make mention of this secret. 
The place, the time, my disclosure of it in this paper, must 
have already made you guess who was concerned in it. You 
are right. It was Miss Randolph. I was introduced to her 
and her supposed father that same evening, as a friend of the 
Marquis ; and it w'as lucky that I W'as so, for the disclosure 
proved of use. 
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‘ I will now tell you,’ said the Marquis, as he proceeded 
to Mr. Randolph’s to introduce me, * for what reason 1 have 
made you a partaker of my anxieties. I thought to have spoken 
to my old acquaintance Mr. Evelyn, who lives at Wootton, 
and is a very worthy man: but there is something in your 
turn of discourse, wiiich looks more experienced than his, not¬ 
withstanding his years; and to say the truth, whether it is 
owing to the loyal reverence with which he treats us ail, or to 
the very perfection of his virtue, (and yet it cannot be that 
either, for I should not mind confessing myself to a saint,) 1 
would rather be guilty of a weakness in your eyes than in his. 
In short, I %vas exceedingly puzzled what to do, and was 
thinking, when you overtook me, of applying to an acquaintance 
of my good friend Mr. Randolph, a gallant young man, who 
would have been glad to make such a step towards the court. 
However, all is best as it is. To come then to the point, my 
dear Sir Philip, you must be prepared, if occasion should 
demand it, to play the knight-errant a little for me, and protect 
the fair and young. Something occurred last night which 
makes me uneasy, and has been the occasion of my stopping 
another day or two from London. You think we have all the 
solitude here to ourselves; but you are mistaken ; there is a 
bit of the town among us, and one of the gayest and most 
vicious of all: two scoundrels, whom a father or brother would 
more dread to see prowling about his premises than a couple of 
tigers.’ 

‘ I should not wonder,’ said I, ^ if they were the same 1 
observed this morning about the lanes by Micklehain Park: 
one of them a stoutish man, with a high forehead and insolent 
face; the other a taller, thinner, and better looking man, 
much of a gentleman, and with rather a graceful, perhaps a 
girlish countenance, small-faced and small-chiimcd, but with a 
fine eye.’ 

‘ 7'he very men,’ said Ormond: ' he of the high forehead 
and insolent face, is said to he a Mr. Dalton, a disgrace to a 
worthy family in these parts; and he of the small chin and 
fine eye, is no less a personage than his Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham, who, under the pretence of visiting Dalton, is 
trying how he shall introduce himself to a lady who will not 
see him. I’erhaps you have heard of her,—Lady Vavasour, 
a great beauty, whose husband died tlie other day, in a fit of 
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courtly despair at being a republican ? Indeed it must have 
been her house by which you saw him prowling.* (1 thought 
it kind and delicate of the Marquis to speak of Lady Vavasour 
in this unconscious way, for I suspected he had guessed my 
secret, which turned out to be the truth.) ' They were talking 
the other night,* continued his lordship, ‘at his Majesty's 
table, of the extraordinary beauty of that lady, and the folly of 
her lord; and Buckingham swore that he would be the first 
man to make the young widow smile again. Lady Vavasour 
appears to be a woman of sense: but these fellows are very 
unscrupulous. Dalton is mad with the honour of the visit, 
and Buckingham is mad always; so I hope her friends will 
have a care. It is hardly wise in so young and beautiful a 
woman to live so much alone as I hear she does ; for servants, 
however faithful, are apt to give way at the sight of rank ; and 
if Buckingham, in his impudent style, with a purse in one hand 
and a great deal of address in all that he does, persists in trying 
to force his way through tlie gates, I hardly know what is to 
hinder him.’ 

“ ‘ How I ’ cried I, unable to repress my emotion ; ‘ does 
your lordship think it possible that he can insult Lady Vava¬ 
sour ? Perhaps the villain is tampering with the gate-keeper 
this very moment.* 

“ ‘ No, no,’ said the Marquis ; the hour is a little too late. 
There is a fashion in things, which your high-bred rascals 
observe, though.they observe nothing else. Besides, Buckingham 
wiU go smoothly to wrork, where a countess is concerned. He 
might pick a quarrel with the Earl, if the poor man w^ere alive, 
and he had courage enough to do it, which I doubt; but then 
he wmuld pretend it was on the lady's account. As to himself, 
he has vanity and accomplishments; and when once introduced, 
would pique himself on making his way. I have no doubt he 
would even contrive to be his own introducer, and do it very 
well, if the lady were less peremptory in her exclusions ; nor 
would I answer for it, that he does not still contrive some 
mode of getting in. What say you ? Shall we be knights-errant 
of the proper sort. Sir Philip, and bafHe him ? or shall I, as 
the older and steadier man, muster up a little impudence myself, 
and contrive to warn her * 

“ ‘ My dear lord,* cried I, in a fit of gratitude, — ‘I was 
thinking of something to that very effect; but you are so kind, 

u 
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and have honoured me so much by your present commission, 
that I will not semple, for the sake of this lady, to trouble 
you with a secret of my own, however little it may redound 
ultimately to the credit of my endeavours.’ 

** I here disclosed to his lordship the direction of my at¬ 
tachment to Lady Vavasour, and the total ignorance of it on 
h«r part; apologising, at the conclusion of my narrative, for 
not having waited till his lordship had iinished bis own story, 
which 1 guessed to contain nothing further than a wish that 1 
should keep an eye on the Duke an<i his companion, for the 
same reason which induced me to hope his lordship’s inter¬ 
ference in behalf of another lady. 

* You are right,’ said Ormond. ‘ What I have said to you 
about love and its devotedness, I say still ; and, for my part, I 
have the best hopes for you, let her ladyship be as clever and 
beautiful as she may.* ( Here the Marquis was pleased to make 
use of some very encouraging expressions.) ‘ And now, as I 
guessed your secret, let me tell you in plain terms, that you 
have no doubt guessed mine, and that the young lady for whom 
I solicit your brotherly interest, has the warmest of all claims 
upon me, except what the law can give her. I profess how¬ 
ever only to be a distant relation. Mr. Randolph is the son 
of an old and faithful servant of my father’s, and inherits the 
^ood qualities of his family. I believe he has told for me the 
only lie he ever told in his life: — 1 wish, as a statesman and 
a man of gallantry (for such I have unfortunately been in ray 
time, though not to the extent of these deliberate and unfeeling 
scoundrels), I heartily wish, my dear Sir Philip, that 1 could 
say as much for myself. Ah! my friend, these are the things 
— I mean falsehoods of any sort — that take from us the 
solidest comforts in life, and would lead us to think everylliing 
as hollow as themselves, if ive did not retain virtue enough to 
believe in virtue. And yet — however, I will not run into 
dangerous exceptions. Falsehoods, even on patriotic motives, 
do a mischief to us, by diminishing our belief in the utility of 
the best*principles ; how much more when they are told for 
private and individual purposes! Good God I Talk of 
restorations, and golden days ] I have many reasons for re¬ 
joicing that af&irs have gone as they do: but if you bad as 
much knowledge as 1 have of courts and polities, you would 
wid^ that you could wipe out the whole past history 
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of mankind, like a false sum upon a slate, and begin 6verf%ain 
with a true and simple arithmetic. But, as you say, these 
times may come. I dare not observe at present how sacredly 
that expression diay be translated. To action, my friend, to 
action; and let us merge our sighs for what cannot be helped, 
into endeavours to make the best of it. You and I, Si? Philip, 
have become acquainted under some of those extraordinary 
circumstances which stand people instead of a long friendship. 
We are now intimate, and prepared to judge and abide by one 
another like men. I talk as if I were no older than you ; for 
my heart, politician as I am, has not grown old yet; and when 
you visit London again, you shall know a younger and a better 
Ormond, who is all that his father ought to have been.— 
Mr. Randolph's gate is before us.—Now shall I be ashamed, 
when I look upon the face of this little girl, not at anything I 
have spoken of, but at having been ashamed of it, and at her 
not knowing who I am ! So perilous it is, to let the most in¬ 
considerate of our faults give rise to the exercise of some of 
our best feelings. She sees us at the window, and will let us 
in! 'Tis a good and most kind-hearted girl, full of confidence; 
but this is the very danger. Buckingham spoke to her last 
night, and I have no doubt will be here again before he sleeps; 
so that what you have to do for me may become necessary before 
we part. 1 wish him to see, that she has another and a younger 
protector than Mr. Randolph, and one who has the bearing of 
a higher quality.' 

“ While the Marquis was concluding, I felt my blood boil 
at the profligate impudence of this fellow Buckingham, thus 
daring to invade the privacy of one female, and at the same time 
meditating attacks on another. I was introduced to Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph and the young lady (whose gentleand affectionate manners 
1 need not describe). Ormond whispered the old gentleman, 
on coming away; and when the door was closed upon us, he 
requested me to give a glance down a lane which ran to the 
water’s side. The principal garden gate of Mr. Randolph's 
house, which nearly faced Leatherhei^ church, op^ed upon 
the road; but there was another which looked upon the lane 
Just mentioned; and the Marquis said, that Buckingham (for 
he had no doubt it was he) had given Miss Randolph to un¬ 
derstand, that he should be there about that time, to inform 
her of something very necessary to her welfare; something, 

‘u a 
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said Backitigham, which * the good old gentleinan’ was neidie-r 
acquainted with himself, nor for a very particular reason could 
be so. ‘ Now,' said Ormond, ‘ you see the accursed trouble 
which is produced upon us by our faults, *8ometimes in the 
most humiliating shapes. I do not believe that this scoundrel 
knows anything of what I have told you,—his words most 
probaWy imply nothing but a profligate jest ; and yet, as 1 
cannot be perfectly certain of it, it is even in his }>ower to 
make me apprehensive. But this is nothing to my fears for 
the poor girl. You see the gentleness of her nature. Her 
candour is equal to it; nor have 1 any fear that she would 
contribute to her misfortunes by a fault of her own. It is 
her very goodness for which I tremble. These mild, warm¬ 
hearted, inexperienced girls, bred up in solitude, are tlie very 
creatures to become the prey of such fellows as Buckingham. 
I wish I could have contrived her breeding otherwise, but 
Do you see anybody.^' 

" By this time we were both of us down the lane, and in 
advancing beyond a turning of it, 1 had seen, surely enough, 
Buckingham himself talking with the servant girl. I drew 
back, and told Uie Marquis, who guessed I had seen sometliing 
by my face. 

‘ Confound the fools ! ’ said Ormond; ^ I know them. 
For a stiver and a chuck under the chin they would sell an 
angel.' 

I looked again. Dalton was walking away w'ith the girl 
to the water’s side; and two men, apparently watermen, were 
<idvancing. 

“ ‘ Nay then,’ said the Marquis, * there is no time to be lost. 
This is more sudden than I looked for. 'I'he villain is for 
carrying her'off^*. Go on, dear Sir Philip ; and if the sight of 
a stranger does not scare the rascal at once, 1 shall care not to 
be 1’ecognised.’ 

“1 went down the lane; pa.ssed the men at the gate, who 
lodked doubtfully at one another; and entering it, saw Bucking¬ 
ham addressing Miss Randolph at a window. The dear girl, 
^s kind-hearted as she was innocent, was begging him, for his 
bwtl sake, to go away and trouble her no more, when 1 startled 
him by a tap on the shoulder. 

“ ^ May 1 request the favour, sir,' said I, ‘ of knowing what 
you do on these premises ? ’ 
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* Good sir, said Buckingham, 'may I request the lik-e?” 

* I am a friend of the young lady’s.^ 

' So am I.* 

“ ‘ But I have her father’s warrant for protecting her.* 

‘ So have I.’ 

‘ You are acquainted then with Mr. Randolph?’ 

** ‘ I have not the honour of knowing the old gentleman ; 
but I mean to have. I was requesting to be introduced.’ 

‘‘ ‘ How then can you say you have his warrant for protect¬ 
ing his daughter ?' 

< Every gentleman has it. Sir Catechist; every gentleman 
is bound to protect a lady ; so be good enough to perform youar 
errand in doors, and meqnwhile I will conclude what I have 
to say.’ 

By this time I had ascertaint'd from Buckingham’s manner 
as Avell as his words, that he was not aware of the Marquis’s 
interest in the young lady. I was therefore willing to keep 
Ormond out of sight, though itw'aswith the greatest difficulty 
I could restrain myself from making some allusion to the 
attempts at Mickleham l*ark. But I had the lady still to take 
care of, and my own credit. The Duke and I might see each 
other in society, and the Marquis w'ould not expect me to meet 
him with a face of dishonour. 

‘ I do not move,’ said 1, ‘from this spot, till you do: 
ami I would have you take it as a favour, that I let you go 
quietly.' 

“ ‘Do you know who I am?’ said Buckingham, in a tone 
of indignation. 

“ ‘ Yes,' said I ; ‘ you are an eavesdropper.* 

“ ‘ Upon iny soul,’ returned he, ‘ 'tis a very pretty, and a 
very modest appellation : and who pray may you be ? ’ 

“ ‘ I am a gentleman.’ 

“ ‘ Modest again,’ cried the Duke, ‘by all that’s mighty ! 
By (;—d I have a very great mind to-’ 

‘ Excuse me,’ said I, ‘ you have a very little’mind. But 
the young lady is alarmed ; let us quit the place, and talk out¬ 
side the gate.’ 

“ I made a farewell gesture to Miss Randolph, to signify 
that all would go well; and she closed the window. 

“ ‘ An revoir, charming Miss Randolph,’ said the Duke : 
* fear nothing. Your friend and 1 are admirably well agreed, 

V 3 
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■—d—n his linen-draper’s impertinence ; for, of oonrae, tny 
friend/ continued he, as he moved towards the gate, * you are 
a linen-draper, and jealous ! ’ 

“ ^ I am sorry,* said I, as I closed the gate behind us, ' that 
1 cannot oblige the Duke of Buckingham by stating, that I am 
of a rank unfit to trouble his spleen ; but though of a quality 
^ar inferior to his, I am a gentleman, and ready to prove my¬ 
self one. I am Sir Philip Herne. 

“ ^ You are an impertinent fool, whoever you are,’ said the 
Duke, drawing his sword w'ith me, and exchanging a pass or 
two. The lane was very private, and we might have hurt 
ourselves enough ; but I have reason to think, that his servants, 
the pretended watermen, understood they were to interfere. 
They did so with some roughness, seizing hold of my arms, 
and endeavouring to trip me up. I was very angry, and for¬ 
getting myself, so far as to lift my voire against them, the 
Marquis made bis appearance in an instant, crying out, 
‘ Villains ! ’ and coming upon them with his sword. He said 
he thought they were going to assassinate me; for certain 
adventures abroad had given him the worst opinion of Buck¬ 
ingham. 

“ The men desisted immediately, gazing with astonishment 
at this sudden apparition of the Lord Steward of the House¬ 
hold. 

^‘Ormond made haste to have the first word:—‘Am I 
never to meet the Duke of Buckingham,’ said he, * but I find 
him in a skulking brawl ? ’ 

“ ‘ Truly the gentleman is obliged to your lordship, said 
Buckingham. ‘ Am I never to meet the Marquis of Ormond, 
but he is to overpower me with his very wonderful virtues and 
his more astonishing apparition ? But your lordship is willing 
to relieve me on the pn^sent occasion ; my sense of inferiority 
may be excused for not feeling so much as usual, when 1 find 
his Excellence of Ormond indulging similar tastes with myself, 
lurking in villages, and growing jealous of rustic loves.’ 

“ ‘ A truce to your folly, ’ said Ormond, ‘ and begone with 
your bully-rooks. You know, Buckingham, I care not for you ; 
but I care for his Majesty’s welfare; J care for the royal cause 
and the disgrace and peril it may suffer, if these unworthy 
practices are noised abroad. Sir Philip Herne will endeavour 
to forget them, as well as myself, if nothing fUrther is attempted 
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against this innocent girl,—the daughter of my father's steward ; 
but I warn you how you disturb her again.’ 

‘ Oh, my lord/ said the Duke, bowing, as he wound his 
handkerchief round a scratch, or pretended scratch in his arm ; 
—' I shall have due veneration for the daughter of your father’s 
steward, depend on it, especially now that I know how interest¬ 
ing she is to your father’s son. But your lordship should 
have been candid with me and given me warning sooner. It 
is not in me to spoil sport, nor even to pretend that I don’t 
love it. That is an industry, and inw^ardness, and perfection 
of gusto, which I confess is above my careless habits ; and 
which I leave, not without admiration, to the stately and the 
pious.’ 

He withdrew as he spoke, with his watermen ; we on our 
sides turning the other way, and feeling all the contempt which 
he affected. A deep blush, however, covered the face of 
Ormond ; and for some time he was too angry to speak. 


CHAPTER V. 

There had been no witness of our dispute. The time was 
late, for village hours; and the passage to the water’s side in 
that part of Leatherhead was so removed from the main street, 
that we might have been louder without exciting attention. 
After pacing awhile in the moonlight, we returned to Mr. 
Randolph’s, where I left the Marquis for the night. It wras 
with difficulty he restrained himself from embracing his 
daughter, and calling her by that name; and in fact, after 
some discourse with her supposed father, when I had gone 
away, he avowed himself. I knew it the moment I saw them. 
There was an exaltation in the looks of the gentle girl, that 
announced both delight and pride; and on her father’s looking 
at me with a smile, and calling her to him, she flew and kissed 
bis hands, with tears of affection. [You see, Esher, how well 
she kept his secret.3 Mr. Randolph was a plain, good man, 
old enough to be her grandfather; and as such I have no doubt 
she continued to love him. 

“ 1 now told the Marquis, that after what I had seen of the 

II 4 
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Duke of Buckingham, I thought myself privileged, as «n ac¬ 
quaintance, to break through Uie forms at Micklehara Park, 
and virarn the Countess against him, in person: hut I said I 
should feel every doubt removed as to the propriety of so doing, 
if his lordship would condesc-end to be introduced by me, both 
as a witness to the outrage on one lady, and a man of honour 
interested in the tranquillity of another. 

His lordship, after a little reflection, said he would ac¬ 
company me with pleasure. To confess the truth, he said, 
the Countess had almost slipped his memory till that moment; 
but as soon as he called her to mind, he saw the propriety of 
my wailing on her myself; and as to his going with me, 
besides his being very well able to take such a liberty on 
account of his age, and perhaps his rank, he observed, that, 
on the same accounts, his intimacy might be one of the 
properest and even one of the most requisite things in the 
world for a young and beautiful woman so circumstanced; 
and he owned that he bad now a further reason for washing it, 
because ht'r ladyship might choose to become a friend to Miss 
Randolph. * Not to mention,’ concluded he, ‘ that I partake 
of the usual curiosity of courts, and am willing enough to 
have the first glance at the lady myself.* 

“Behold me then moving happily and honourably, on a 
bright summer’s day, by the side of my noble friend, towards 
the mansion that contained the jewel of my heart. We were 
on horseback, the Marquis having brought a confidential servant 
with him ; and he now kept no arm over his star, resolved to 
let Buckingham see, in case we met him, that he was prepared 
for all publicity. I WTote a note at the lodge, addressed to 
Miss Vavasour, as briefly as 1 could, stating the reason wdiich 
induced us to trespass on their retirement; ‘ having both,’ I 
said, ‘ witnessed an outrage the preceding day, w’hich seemed 
to render it doubly imperative on us to put her ladyship's 
friends on their guard, even had not one of us been already 
honoured with an acquaintance, which he took the liberty of 
being anxious to extend to a noble friend ; one whose coun¬ 
tenance might be deemed an honour as w'ell as a protection, 
even by Lady Vavasour.’ 

, We were admitted, instantly, the servants looking with 
delight at the return of visitors, and his lordship’s star seeming 
to betoken a share for them in the universal jubilee. ‘ Will 
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there he much ceremony of ushers and footmen, now ? ’ Lord 
Ormond asked me as we approached the hall-door; * or will 
her ladyship be visible at once ? ’ ‘ She will be visible at 

once/ I replied; — ‘what she thinks it right to do, she does 
entirely, and off-hand.' His lordship smiled. ‘ This cynomre 
of yours, as your rebellious friend calls it, is either a very 
decisive or a very delightful person,’ said he: ‘perhaps a little|^ 
of both, eh ? only the delightfulness highly predominates ?' 
He had just ended speaking, when the servant, who led the 
way, opened the door of the well-remembered sitting-room, 
and announcing our names, we found the lady before us. A 
deep curtesy acknowledged the presence of the Marquis. Lady 
Vavasour then held out her hand to me, and said, ‘ Welcome 
to England, Sir Philip ; truly welcome indeed at this moment; 
for if you had been studying my wishes, you could not have 
done anything more accordant with them, perhaps more neces¬ 
sary to my comfort, than thus procuring me the countenance 
of so great a visitor.’ Another curtesy completed the admiration 
of the Marquis. 

‘‘ 1 could only bow down upon her hand without speaking. 

‘ Any lady, madam, under your circumstances,’ observed the 
Marquis, ‘ would warrant, 1 trust, a little interruption on the 
part of an old ac(juaintance, and a paternal personage like 
myself; but I must tell you, that court rumour is for once as 
correct as the report of your friends, and that the only doubt 
I have any longer, is, whether the Duke of Buckingham is 
quite so inexcusable as I thougiit'liira. Pardon me,’ continued 
he, observing her about to speak, and fearful she might take 
him for a common-place batterer ; your ladyship may set me 
down for a courtier too, if you please ; but you must know 
that I have the reputation of being an honest one; and fur¬ 
thermore, I am mistaken in your ladyship, if you are not one 
of those who know when to put the most cheerful face upon 
the most trying circumstances.’ 

“ Lady Vavasour was sensibly touched at the delicate en¬ 
couragement implied in this speech, which saved all parties a 
great deal of trouble. She answered in the best maimer pos¬ 
sible. Miss Vavasour, respecting whom his lordship had 
shown a curiosity highly creditable to his feelings, was visiting 
some distant relation ; but the ladies had long felt the want of a 
protector; and the result was, that Ormond bad permission. 
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with many ackiiowledgments, to introduce to Lady Vavasour 
some of the most reputable families of rank, that formed a 
link between the royal and republican parties ; such as the 
Earl of Sandwich'Sj Lord Manchester’s (the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain), & 0 . Lady Fauconberg was almost the only acquaintance, 
brides one or two of the Le Torroys, whom she retained 
i^t present; and she, though Cromwell’s daughter, was as little 
averse as herself from knowing the best of all parties. As for 
me, it was understood that I should be on the footing of an 
old friend; so much so, that 1 hardly knew whether I had 
reason to congratulate myself on so easy an attainment of iny 
privileges. In the course of a few days I had the pleasure of 
seeing Lady Fauconberg herself, looking as noble and as like 
Cromwell as ever, tliough with the handsomeness of a woman. 
Talking with her one day of the late extraordinary events, 
private and public, she said, ‘ My lord and I did all we could 
to persuade the poor man (Lord Vavasour) that things must 
go as they have done ; but he was one of that numerous and 
ridiculous body, who take themselves for wits and men of the 
world, and are as great clowns as the fellows that open the gates 
for them. Lady Vavasour must not be suffered to think any¬ 
thing more about him. As for my dear father, (for he is not 
a man to be called poor, dead or alive,) it w'as his opinion, de¬ 
pend upon it, tliat affairs could happen no otherwise, when he 
was gone. Henry (her second brother), perhaps, might have 
done something ; but to what purpose ? When a great man 
is gone, great measures alone can succeed him. It will be 
suflScient, if neither weak measures nor weak men can rule as 
they have done ; and that I think is pretty clear, by what we 
see already. Kings must behave themselves, or they are no 
safer now than other men. My father gave the world a push 
forward, which all the delicate fingers in (Christendom will not 
he able to fiddle back.’ 

To return a moment to the day of our first visit. Lord 
Ormond spoke in raptures of the Countess, as we came away 
down the avenue. ‘ I have never seen a lovelier creature,’ said 
be ; ‘and her manners are as perfect as if she had been bred in 

3 ie first court in (Christendom; nay, more so, for there is 
ways something in the highest court manner which is supe- 
liior to the matter; whereas here, truth and grace are on a level, 
does not love you, at present, Sir Philip, or she would not 
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talk to you with such perfect ease, notwithstanding her graces ; 
hut I’ll be sworn she will before long ; she is too good>hearted; 
—to say nothing of what might put you to the blush. Besides, 
I am much mistaken if she is not well aware of your love for 
her ; and though everybody loves admiration, I do not think a 
woman of her good taste would allow herself to encourage an 
acquaintance of that sort, with such perfect good will, if she 
were not inclined to let love grow upon her.* 

‘ My lord,’ I replied, * you make me so happy, that I do 
not even feel indignation at the sight of our two friends there, 
whom I observe riding on the other side of the wall.* 

It was Buckingham and Dalton. They came up on their 
road, just as we issued from the gate. I frrgot to mention, 
that the Countess had been told, several times, of the Duke’s 
endeavours to make his way to her. They had lately begun to 
cause her uneasiness, and she was casting how to put a stop to 
them, when our visit relieved her. Dalton, as if with an irre¬ 
pressible impulse of respect, but colouring violently, took off 
his hat, which the Marquis acknowledging, the Duke at the 
same moment seized the opportunity of lifting his own. In an 
instant we were all bareheaded, perhaps without anybody’s 
wishing it, but Mr. Dalton. Nobody said a word, and we 
passed on. 

“ ' The Duke has not forgotten,’ said I, ' though he seems 
to think that the common forms of courtesy may be renewed.* 
e never will forget,'* said Ormond, ‘ unless I do him 
twenty good offices with the King, none of which he deserves, 
and which certainly I shall not do him.’ 


CHABTER VI. 

Love makes one a little shabby. Among the reasons which 
I had for being pleased at Ormond's acquaintance with Lady 
Vavasour, I could not conceal from myself the consciousness of 
a hope that he would speak well of me to her. And he did so. 
Her ladyship, in her frank manner, told me of it; adding, 
that she heard nothing which surprise<i her, ^ only she now 
understood what it was to like a problem in Euclid.’ 
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‘ A proMem in Euclid ! ’ 

Yes: I now see the delight of proving a thing which we 
have taken for granted/ 

«Eady Vavasour, though she no longer excluded herself, 
and also talked of taking a house in London, lingered still in 
her favourite.bowers. And she saw few people. All the 
world was stiU in the metropolis. Perhaps one reason why 
she chose to remain in a house which might have been thought 
melancholy, was, that London would have reminded her of 
the cause of her husband’s death ; whereas she could walk on 
any part of her grounds but the dog-kennel, and not be re¬ 
minded of his company. You will know too soon, why it is 
that I still allow myself to speak of him in this manner. At 
present let me forget him, and think of the brightest spot in 
my existence. 

** I took a house at Ashtead, and visited Lady Vavasour in 
common with two or three families. She would have had 
plenty of suitors, indeed she had several passionate ones in a 
short time. One or two, I believe loved her for her merits, as 
well as for her beauty and fortune. But she hatl the art above any 
woman I know, of throwing a damp upon expectation, equally 
positive and unhumiliating. The more clownish lovers, or 
those who thought to succeed by an air of confident gallantry, 
she got rid of with equal felicity, her wit leaving tliem nothing 
to say ; and if I sometimes doubted whether the mild and 
feminine sweetness which her niaiMper never lost sight of, did 
not hazard some diminution under these vindications of her 
independence, I was allowed by degrees to associate the viva¬ 
city of her decisions with something so flattering to myself, 
tliat I could fain have seen her a little more abru])t. 1 should 
only have considered it as an exce])tion, that more exquisitely 
proved the rule. In a word, after a year and a half’s acquaint¬ 
ance, 1 saw, that without hazarding a denial which would have 
distressed her, I might say I loved. ‘And will you not say so 
too, Margaret ? ’ I asked. ‘ Will you not utter the three most 
delightful of all words ? Will you not say, ‘ I love you ? ’ 

“ Sweet soul! it was her natural ingenuousness that made 
her hesitate. She had permitted me, however, to s,ay it; she 
held herself bound to be mine; she knew of no love greater 
than whii she felt, nay, not so great; and though not looking 
in my eyes as I did in hers, the beauteous words were uttered. 
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They too much intoxicated me to allow df Any tbofight at the 
time, but of their celestial flattery.. 

Next to Mickleham Park, the swee^t ground on earth iis 
the way which I used to ride on horse-back e«ery day between 
Mickleham and Ashtead, over the Downs.' Ashtead also was 
a lovely spot, a gentle intermixture of wood and cottage, varied 
with those liedge-row fields with paths over them, which are 
the charm of English landsca|>e. It would have seemed wrong 
to reside in any place that was not beautiful, while occupied 
with her image. There is an old church there in the park, of 
a kind which I particularly admire, small, gothic, embosomed 
in wood. The deer came up to it, as if they knew of its sabbath 
doctrines; and the graves thus lying in a park as well as church¬ 
yard, look at once solitary and neighbourly. It seems as if 
elegance opened its bosom to humility. The morning after i 
had drunk in with my ears those delicious words I speak of, I 
was standing between the church and the park-gate, looking at 
a little dell, when the clock of Ashtead House struck eleven. 
The same hour had struck at Mickleham the preceding day, 
just after the words ha<l been uttered. I was observing, in a 
tone of inquiry, ‘ How many times could I not hear you say 
the same thing over again ? * when Margaret lifted her finger 
instead of her eyes, and said, with an enchanting allusion, ‘The 
church shall answer for me.’ 1 never afterwards heard a clock 
strike eleven but I thought of her reply; and I never bear it 
now, but the last sound ofiUhe bell lingers and trembles in my 
ear, like a departing hope. I have a morbid inclination to 
listen to the next hour; and when the twelfth note arrives, my 
heart says to me, ‘Ay, that is the present time : eleven is dead 
and gone.’ 

“ 1 wished to have been at Mickleham instead of Ashtead 
that morning, and heard eleven strike again from the same 
clock ; but Miss Randolph, w’ho had been taken under the 
Countess’s protection, and was a frequent visitor, was expected 
over night to remain a week or two, and Lady Vavasour said 
that she wished to avoid immediate observation. This was 
another instinctive movement of her sincerity. Exquisite as 
her address was in general, she found herself wanting in it 
under the new avowal ; and moments which made me feel 
more triumphant and full of power than I ever had JIne, were 
to lier, iKJxpIexities to be put off, I did not see them in this 
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light at the time. 1 felt, it is true, that the love was not so 
great on her side as my own ; but I had been so in the habit 
of t^ing her word, that it never entered my head to imagine 
she ronld beguUe even herself. 1 could only feel grateful for 
the happiness accorded me; and hope, that the warmth of my 
love would excite hers, in time, to an equal flame. 

I was happy when alone ; happy when thinking; hap]>y 
when not thinking ; but to be with her was heaven itself. 
The presence of a beloved object is surely of itself a paradise. 
Those who are not at times satisfied with it, know not what it 
is thoroughly to love. Love, which can excite our imagination 
beyond all the provocatives of libertinism, can also put it into 
a state of calmness, equal to the spiritual sufficiency of angels. 
We are so grateful for the pleasure aflbrded us, that although 
there is a pleasure still beyond, this also is heaven ; and not 
to be blest in this, would show that we did not deserve the 
other. I have sometimes looked at her cheek and—libertines 
might laugh, —but the very turn of it, though an object of 
the senses, has appeared to me a thing spiritual and of the 
heart. 

As I rode over Micklehara Downs, of a morning, I smiled 
to see the hares start out of the bushes. Reflection was 
necessary to make me remember, that every thing was not as 
happy or confident as myself. It was the only uneasy reflec¬ 
tion I had. I had no room for it, when I beheld die little 
church among the trees, as jdurapipis an abbot ; still less, when 
on looking down towards a particular spot, I said, ‘ I'here 
lurks the little bridge over the Mole, where she owned she loved 
me, as we stood looking at the gliding water.’ The house was 
not visible from that upland. A woody hill was between. 
You looked at it from one of the opposite slopes. In an instant 
I wound among the green lanes, gave rny horse his rein ov«- 
his neck, and was in the parlour with the painted window. 
This window had been preserved at Mickleham House during 
the troubles; and as it was not thought fit to put it up again 
in the church, the minister connived at its gracing a room in 
her ladyship’s house. She put it in the apartment which 
had be^ most frequented by Lord Vavasour,—I believe 
00 malm a difference. His lordship’s name was never men¬ 
tioned. llThe bay trees had grown and were flourishing, but 
ao ailuuon wit made to the bough I had taken with me. 1 
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thought however that Margaret never spoke sweetlier to ine, 
than when by any chance the bay trees were mentioned. 
Sometimes we rode out together, oftener walked, a^ she 
allowed me to read to her. She was as fond of Shaks|®re as 
myself. Perhaps she knows more of him than I do, for I have 
latterly been unable to read him. Sweet as he is, and turning 
everything to grace and intellect, he reminds me too much of 
the sorrows, or at least the agitations and bustle of mankind ; 
and I have so many agitating thoughts of ray own, that I want 
repose. 

** I was not yet publicly acknowledged as the suitor of Lady 
Vavasour, but 1 was understood to he such. The Marquis, 
now Duke of Ormond, who unfortunately left England to 
he Lord Lieutenant of the sister country a few months before 
her ladyship declared herself, had congratulated me on the 
certainty of my prospects; the delightful words themselves 
were then uttered; and Lady Fauconberg, in her summary 
style, went so far one day as to ask her when she intended 
to he married. Longing as I did to call her my own, and be¬ 
ginning to think that circumstances required it as a matter of 
gracefulness, if not of necessity, I bad nevertheless been so 
accustomed to associate the ideas of propriety and beauty with 
everything that she did, or that she left undone, and was so 
unwilling to appear to exercise the least authority on her sense 
of what was right, much more to imply a doubt of its per¬ 
fection, that I persuaded piyself she only delayed the time, 
that she might learn to love me the more, and so come to my 
arms with a perfect heart. I pressed her indeed from time to 
time, and put my request in such a light that she professed 
herself under an obligation to me. She said she would hasten 
the time when she should have as little right, as inclination, to 
differ with me on any subject. 1 did not like this word 
‘ obligation,’ and this other word ‘ righthut to see her, and 
hear her talk, and, above all, the prospect of her being mine 
thus put more decidedly before me, did away with all misgivings. 
1 believe I had too much vanity after all. 1 expected too easily 
to reconcile her to her determination. ^ . 

have before observed, that Lady VavaMiur had livofl 
much alone, and been accustomed to have her own way, to a 
degree very unusual with women at her time of life.* She was 
accordingly unaequaiated with some of the usages^of the vrorM; 
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but her inexperience sat so charmingly upon her, anti gave such 
additional beauty to her native grace and cleverness, that no- 
bod^l^shed her to have known better. At least I thought so. 
Th^Puke of Ormond has since confessed to me, the only time 
I allowed myself to write to him on the subject, that he had 
looked forward to my union with her as the means of giving 
her the only stability in which he suspected her to lie deficient. 
^ She always appeared,' said he, * to speak her mind ; but I 
question—a little bit—if she always knew it.' Painful flattery 
to me! More painful doubt of her! Alas! there is no doubt, 
that love could make her all perfect, though it was not for me 
to inspire it. 

( About this time,—the summer of the year sixtv-three,— 
there came from London a new visitor, introduced by our 
neighbour Mr. Eyles; to wit, no less a person than Mr. Dalton 
himself. He turned out superior to what 1 thought him, upon 
acquaintance; perfectly well-behaved, and had in particular a 
very agreeable mode of arguing. But recollecting what 1 did 
of him, I could not like his society for Lady Vavasour. I re¬ 
ceived his advances with a discontent so little concealetl, that 
our neighbour, a very worthy man, thought projier to take some 
pains to reconcile me. He made a great step at once, by telling 
me, that Dalton had renounced the Duke of Buckingham’s 
compacy for more than a year. The jwor man, he said, was 
a reformed [rake; and was now' visiting the best I’amilies he 
could get acquainted with, in order to wean himself from his 
town inclinations. * He confesses,' said Mr. Kyles, ‘that they 
sometimes pull him back very hard; but he sets his teeth, and 
is resolved to be a man. He aftects nothing of this openly,’ 
continued our friend, ‘ for he retains one quality, which is the 
best bis old associates possess; namely, a scorn of hypocrisy. 
He would not be thought too good before his time. But if 
you talk a little more confidently w ith him you will soon fetch 
him out. He has too much sense to pretend anything one way 
more than another; and, to use his own words, he is ‘ too lazy 
to lie.’ 

‘ I liked this account, particularly the close of it, and soon 
found means to hear Mr. Dalton confirm it. I was charmed 
with his candour, his wit, the easiness and cheerfulness of his 
Inanners, and the melancholy which he confessed he had too 
^iTiuch of in private. He resented it, in the airy style of the 
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town, as a thing unbefitting a gentleman; and said, that if he 
had forseen his wine would have made such a fool of him, he 
would have forsworn it long ago. He expressed an iiloninioa 
of human nature, which I thought argued ill for his refUrna- 
tion; but he said, that although he regarded virtue as only the 
highest part of what was graceful and prudent, yet he thought 
it so much so as to make any reasonable man ashamed of 
* being vicious; that is, a fool. Drinking makes us sick/ said 
he, ‘and following all women makes us care in reality for none: 
so 1 am determined to be a drunken dog no longer, nor to spoil 
my taste for love and beauty ; in other words, as your friend 
Shakspeare says, Sir Philip, I have “ a reverend care of my 
health,” and am grown virtuous enough to know, that virtue 
is a very cunning and profitable thing.’ 

“If there was any danger in this mode of thinking, there 
seemed at least, as our neighbour said, no hypocrisy. I took 
a liking to my new acquaintance, and was pleased to find, that 
altliough he would vindicate all his other companions round, 
some of whom were the greatest rakes at court, he confessed 
he could not put up with Buckingham. He did not deny his 
wit; but he said it was joined to an insolence of pretension, and 
a destitution of all faitlrin everything else, that was absolutely 
intolerable and even stupid. Lady Vavasour had been talking 
of the beauty of the story of Ruth. Buckingham, hqjpsaid, 
would not scruple to make a cotnparison between Rutn atid 
Lucy Walters. And yet he could believe preposterously 
enough, when he had a miiul. He believed that Lady Vavasour 
was like any other pretty widow, to be won with a good con¬ 
fidence. And he believed, furthermore, that he could get into 
Mickieham Park. ^ You see,’ concluded Dalton with a shrug, 

‘ how he has succeeded! For my part I have done with him 
since our last quarreL’ 

“ ‘ May I ask what it was?’ 

“ ‘ Do not, pray. Tliere was a poor girl—nay the subject 
is too shocking’—and Dalton rose, with a movement of impa¬ 
tience, and went to the window. 

“ ‘ I beg your pardon, Sir Philip,’ said be, ' I have been 
used to too many of these things; but I am, at present, as you 
see, in a very unpbilosopbical state of health ; and Bucking¬ 
ham’s rascality, to say the truth, was enough to make a devil 

X 
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lick. Let US pitch his name into the Lethe« wh^ he ought 
to pray that Iks may be sent* 

" Dalton (who now told me that be was no kinsman to the 
family of the same name in the neighbourhood^—so little can 
we trust the reports made by the best men) had a small sporting 
seat <t Fetcham, and used to ride frequently over to Mickleharo, 
where he amused die ladies with anecdotes of the court. Misa 
Vavasour, in her youth, had been a good deal at the court of 
Charles I., and was pleased to have news of her. old spliere. 
Dalton's anecdotes, though they implied a good deal, were very 
decorous. He said he did not like to see women ignorant of 
anything. Their virtue in that case was not to be discerned 
from their ignorance; which he thought a dangerous condition 
of dieir goodness; but when goodness and knowledge went 
together, as in the instance of Lady Vavasour, the man must 
be as great a fool not to respect the virtue, as he would be to 
wish his own comfort undone.’ 

These sentiments relieved me from the fears 1 should 
otherwise have still entertained for Margaret, in her acquaint* 
ance with such a man. 1 was not easy, when I heard him 
express the opinion he entertained of human nature in general. 
It reminded me of Lord Vavasour, and seemed doubly perilous 
in one whose understanding was far superior to his lordship’s. 
Abovq^all, I still retained a suspicion, that if Lady Vavasour’s 
mind was susceptible of injury, it was in the tendency that 
might have been given it to scepticism of that sort. But Dalton 
was so unaffectedly candid, he treated us all witli so much 
propriety and good tact, and when he found this opinion dig* 
agreeable to me, paid me so flattering a deference in keeping 
it to himself, while yet he maintained his honesty in not ex* 
pressing a different one, that my respect for him increased 
daily. 1 confess 1 was a little jealous, when 1 saw the im* 
pression he made on the ladies. Margaret and I, by a sort 
of tacit agreement, used to avoid the subjects discussed by 
Lord Vavasour, — the nature of the human disposition among 
them; but 1 could not help observing, from a sentence which 
would escape her occasionally, that she was too much inclined 
to be of his opinion ; and tliis alarmed me, when I heard Dal¬ 
ton speak to the same effect in her company. I fancied there 
was even a sort of triumph in her eyes, as she gave a glance at 
me; as much as to say, ‘You see what your clever man 
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thinks:’ bat^l^lton teUeved me in l^e manner I jnst 
tioued ; and, as he must have been nearly double my age, and 
idwaya apoke of her as an angel whom he should have loved in 
the dayS'of his innocence, though it was difficult to recall sucli 
feelings by dint of regretting them,—I soon regarded his 
presence as a sort of courtly testimony to the superiority of 
real love. 1 was afraid 1 was sometimes ungenerous enough 
to like what would otherwise have disturbed me, namely, a 
little flattery which Margaret would now and thai pay mo at 
his expense. 1 did not see, that the more she did this, the 
more she proved the insufficiency of love for the occupation of 
her thoughts. Alas I must I confess that even my love was 
not perfect? May I not hope, that it was the consciousness 
of not being beloved as much as I loved, that made me sensible 
of the weakness ? But to own it, 1 was sometimes not indis¬ 
posed to think that Dalton himself was jealous, in spite of 
himself. I could not but observe, one day, as 1 came in the 
room when he had called, that he sighed, as he bade me wel¬ 
come, and cast his eyes on the ground. He was taking leave. 
Lady Vavasour seemed doubly kind to me ^at day, and hardly 
civil to him. 1 asked her what poor Dalton had been guilty 
of. *Do you pity him ?’ inquired Margaret. I said 1 could 
not pretend that I did; I was too full of ray happiness. * If 
you pity him, ’ said she, provokingly, 1 will send and ask him 
to join us, that you may give him comfort.’ I protested 
against being so liberal of my precious moments ; and the dis¬ 
course turnecl into a channel too delightful to admit any thoughts 
but its own. 

“ Fearfully was my vanity punished in the course of a day 
or two. I was now looking forward to my marriage. I went 
in and out of the house rather like the master than the visitor; 
and nobody, from Miss Vavasour down to the humblest retainer, 
seemed to regret it. Even Dalton, who came selckmier than 
before, and was as cautious on some points as he was open and 
careless on most, did not hesitate to congratulate me under the 
title of the ‘ happiest man in England. ’ Such, alas ! did I 
assuredly think myself. Riches were nothing. Neither did 
1 want them. But such youth and beauty as Margaret's, sd 
full of health, hilarity, and grace, would have been treasures 
in any man’s eyes; and though her charming sincere face did 
not Jook at me so often as 1 wished, nor her lips utter a 

X 2 
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twentieth part of the kind things which love has a tight to 
utter, in women as well as men, yet she was very kind, and 
very affectionate ; and all the little thiiigs which slje did say, 
were a thousand times as precious to me as they would liave 
been from any other woman, not only because I was in love, 
but because of the very truth that made them no greater. 

I had come over one morning from Ashstead, to accom¬ 
pany Margaret in a ride, and sent in my name to let her know 
of my arrival, when after waiting a little, X heard her singing 
up stairs. She was of an extremely cheerful temper, but not 
accustomed to vent her spirits in this manner. I could not 
but hail it as an evidence that she was that morning more than 
usually disposed to enjoy my society, perhaps inclined to love 
me better and better ; and in the gaiety of this fancy, I walked 
up and down the hall, accompanying, in an under breath, her 
voice with my own. The old steward crosseil the hall to go 
up stairs. ‘ My lady is main happy, sir,’ said he, ‘ She is, 
thank God, Mr. Bennett. You do not seem very melancholy, 
yourself.’ ^ I sir ! we are all happiness ; as happy as the day 
is long. Ah ! these are happy times.’ ‘ May you live, dear 
Bennett,’ said I, ^ to a hundred, to say so. Will you luftkc 
interest with your lady to hasten a little ? ’ The old gentleman 
smiled, and shook his head, as much as to say, there is no need 
of that. However, he bowed, to signify that he would do 
what X told him ; and Mrs. Lettice, a brisk waiting-maid, 
arriving as he was about to ascend the stairs, danced before him, 
crying out, ^ Oh dear, sir, let me carry the message.’ The 
message v’as carried by both, for I saw liennett was resolved 
not to give up his part of the duty ; hut Lady Vavasour still 
not coming, X went up myself, and seeing her dressing-room 
door a-jar, was about to tap at it, when 1 lieard her say, ‘ Dear 
me, how tiresome ! You have told me so twenty times ; can¬ 
not the man wait a little longer 

A common lover might be surprised to know how pain¬ 
fully these words affected me; 1 should say, startled and 
shocked. And doubtless there are multitudes, who would 
think little of them. But that is because they think little of 
love itself, or of their mistress. I was no common lover, nor 
did 1 love on common grounds. Lady Vavasour’s fortune, as 
I have said before, was nothing to me ; her title was nothing; 
even her beauty was nothing, compared with her truth and 
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sweetness. I did not despise those worldly goods ; but they 
entered into no sort of comparison with her other pretensions ; 
so that when the sense of her sincerity threatened to fail me, 
everything seemed to fail. Compassion might remain towards 
me : but I did not wish, a Uventieth part so much, to be pitied 
by her, as to love herself. It was not that I was too proud 
for compassion. Love is very humble: and I would willingly 
have held any kindness at her hands, so that I might be sure 
I did not mistake it; so that I might bo sure the bestower 
was what I took her to be, and that nry own sincerity ap¬ 
peared to be some kind of payment for the delight afforded me 
by hers. This little speech, overheard by accident, convinced 
me, that small as my own pretensions with her had been, 
compared with -what I could have desired, I had still over¬ 
rated them; but what was far worse, it convinced me, that 
my suspicions of her diminished sincerity were too true, and 
that it must remain for some {)ersou more truly beloved than 
myself, to restore her to that perfection of nature, which had 
given her so charming, and as it seemed, so unspoilable a face. 
‘ And to commit in this manner,' thought I, ‘ her own dig¬ 
nity and mine ! and in the eyes of a chambermaid!' 

‘ And yet,' I asked, (willing to deceive myself ; willing 
to think ill of myself in her favour; willing to do anything, 
rather than forego the bewitching sweets of love and hope), 
* am I not too precise in this? Was it anything but the 
petulance of her spirits ? the same gaiety that impelled her to 
sing ? Am I not bound to bo explicit with her about the 
fault, if fault it be ? Or if I am too humble, or too fond, or 
too conscious of the deficiency of my pretensions, ought she to 
suffer in my estimation for that? AVlll not all be right, 
when I can talk to her wdth the unrestrained affection of a 
husband ?' 

1 was turning these thoughts in my mind, and had re¬ 
newed my walk up and down the ball, not knowing what to 
conclude, except that I loved her to distraction, and could not 
boar the idea of rebuking her, when she came down, radiant 
and blushing. Blushing! AVhy, thought I, should she do 
that; and how presumptuous and ungrateful it makes me 
feel! 

“ 1 know not whether she perceived me looking pale and 
disturbed — I felt sure she did not know that I overheard her; 
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for I thought her incapable of a deliberate deception ; but she 
said, with a frankness that fell on my hewri like the dew of 
heaven —^ * Dear Sir Philip, do you know I have been very 
naughty? I have been impatient with yott for making me 
hasten, and I am sure it was to hasten nothing but my good. 
Will you forgive me ? ’ 

Her waiting-woman was behind her, and heard tfie 
apology. How delicate this, and how kind! All my sus¬ 
picions fled before that blushing face, and those dancing eyes. 
I kissed her hand with transjwrt, and asked her to forgive me 
for aspiring to so much truth and goodness. 

Nevertheless, it was too true that she had practised a de¬ 
ception, which she persuaded herself was innocent. It came 
out by accident, that the waiting-woman had perceived me 
going away. She then spoke of it herself; and added, that 
She would have told me, had she thought it would have been 
pleasant 

‘ Could anything be more pleasant to me, said I, ‘ than 
truth from that truth-telling face!' 

** * And am I not a truth-teller ? ’ inquired she, colouring 
with the first look of resentment I had observed. 

^ If you are not, your face is the greatest wntruth-teller I 
ever saw in my life,' answered 1 ; ^ but it could not be what 
it is, if truth were not a habit of the mind that looks out 
of it.' 

'' And it was so ; but not as it had been once. Circum¬ 
stances had now compelled me to cease looking for the old 
delightful singleness, in every word and action. I was pre¬ 
pared for the contrary ; and yet it affected me like a dreadful 
surprise to find it. I now observed, that one thing was some¬ 
times spoken, when another was meant; needless excuses 
were framed for avoiding or delaying visits; things were said 
to people’s faces, not always compatible with what was said 
behind their backs. If Dalton told stories of tricks and strata¬ 
gems at court, or among his grave Presbyterian friends, his 
wit was repaid with a laugh which surprised himself; and 
Lady V. seemed at length to have thrown off her very con¬ 
sciousness on this point, to such an extent, that when about to 
inform me of something relating to our mutual prospects, and 
which she wished to mention without delay as a thing that 
would please me, she would give Miss Randolph, in order to 
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get her out of tJie way, some pretended commission inta an¬ 
other room, or recommendation to do something on her own 
account. This, too, the dear little girl must have seen through^ 
as well as myself; for young ladies in their, teens are much 
sharper, than ladies who have got over their teens give them 
credit for ; especially when a love-matter is going forward. I 
was not only vexed, therefore, on all our accounts ; I wondered 
at it I began to fancy, that there was less of unconscious¬ 
ness and more of will in it, than 1 had supposed. At length 
I had reason to believe, that if on some occasions the very will 
produced the unconsciousness, on others it was determined to 
let me see, that my opinion on the subject was considered 
frivolous and excessive. 1 was to take for granted, that no¬ 
body who knew the world acted with that superfluous nicety. 

I now regretted more than ever the absence of the Duke 
of Ormond. The high respect Lady Vavasour entertained for 
him, and the truth which he described himself as exacting 
from all about him, could not have failed to render her more 
considerate in behalf of her once favourite quality. 1 had been 
once or twice to London, and had tlie honour of being intro-, 
duced to his Grace’s sons, Lords Ossory and Arran; but their 
father, out of delicacy, not liking to introduce the unmatried 
son to my rich and beautiful friend, delayed making her ac¬ 
quainted with the other; a nicety, which I could not help 
being as glad of at the time, as 1 afterwards with shame and 
remorse regretted it. For what might not the society of such 
a man as Ossory have effected ? Latly Fauconberg, though 
on the most intimate an<l even affectionate terms, did not see 
her fair friend often enough to make her aware of the defect 
she w'as encouraging; and with regard to others, Lady Va¬ 
vasour still lived much alone, and often saw nobody, but my¬ 
self and one or two neighbours, for many weeks. As to Mr. 
Dalton, though he agreed with me as to the high value I set 
upon truth, even on the smallest occasions, he confessed he 
was not sufficiently cured of his old habits to help thinking 
that I over-strained the matter ; and Lady Vavasour used to 
cry out to me so triumphantly, at these admissions, that I was 
glad to hear him talk of leaving us for some time, to go and 
look after an estate. But alas, the mischief was done, and not 
by him. Yes: so dangerous is an ill companion to the best 
and cleverest persona, during youth, that what 1 had hardly 
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<lared to think of as a remote possibility, had turned out to be 
too true;—the coarse and cominon-minded Lord Vavasour 
had not failed in giving the most charming of women a doubt 
of the wisdom of lier first candour, and a suspicion that every¬ 
body, without exception, was more or less worldly and untrue. 
The private histories of their acquaintance furnished too many 
grounds for triumphant reference. Lady Vavasour scarcely 
beheld anybody, who was not a cheat or a liar of some sort, 
sometimes under the most virtuous aspect; her understanding 
became piqued to be as superior to credulity as her husband’s ; 
and she finished (as all such fools make their victims finish), 
first by ranking her husband among the cheats and knaves he 
described; and, secondly, by having a will of her otvn in op¬ 
position to his, and making any excuse to him, which she 
thought consistent with innocence. She did not quarrel with 
him; among her other discoveries, she soon detected the in¬ 
feriority of his understanding ; and she found herself so su¬ 
perior in this respect, that she never pursued an argument far 
enough to be provoked. But in ceasing to be free from insin¬ 
cerity, in condescending to make little disingenuous excuses, 
and otherwise practise the artifices of which he accused others, 
she had unwittingly stumbled on the best proof of his asser¬ 
tion ; and from that monfent had some reason to conclude, 
that the loveliest aj)pearances were not to l>e trusted. 

Let me hasten over the dark and fatal period that ensued. 
We had now got so far removed from the paradisaical state 
in which X fancied myself wrapped for life, that we had fre¬ 
quent disputes, if disputes they could be called,—I mean in 
a bad sense ; for all the anger was on one side, and all the 
sorrow and anxiety on the other. Margaret sometimes wept at 
the close of them, and held out that irresistible or rather most 
welcome and belovetl hand, with an acknowledgment that she 
liad gone too far. I urged her more than ever not to delay 
our union. 1 could not lielp still flattering myself, that I 
should be able to bring her round to her first happiness ; and, 
as to loving her less, 1 fancied sometimes 1 loved her even 
more; to find her in the wrong seemed to put her more on a 
IWel with me; nay, to subject her to a compassion fonder 
than love itself; and when she melted into tears, and her bait 
about her eyes and forehead expressed a disordered repentance, 

I was almost startled at the gust of passion which impelled me 
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to clasp ber in ray arras, and to entreat her to be what she 
pleased, so that my love gave her a moment of delight. And 
yet 1 discovered, on reflection, that if I loved her more in one 
sense of the word, or rather was more alive if possible to the 
transport of it; it was, perhaps, because ray love for her (sur¬ 
prised and shocked as 1 was to think so) suffered some dimi¬ 
nution in the other. How ? To love her less ! to have less 
respect for her understanding ! her soul! — this, thought I, 
is the greatest blow to me of all: and yet I found there was 
a greater: for ray next reflection was that she had no love 
for myself. No; the recollection of our debates would still 
so much disturb her, especially when I urged her respecting 
OUT union, and she still found so much reason for delay, that 
my eyes were at length opened. She denied it, but only in 
such a manner that 1 was more strongly convinced. 1 did 
not reproach her. What right had I to do so ? If she had 
never loved me, so much the more generous in her to per¬ 
suade herself she had ; .so much the more generous to try if 
she could not. I thanked her. I d&lighted to be under an 
obligation to her, and to fancy that in taking pity on myself, 
she partook of my feelings, and had a sensation with me in 
common. I would have added, ‘ For your own sake, Mar¬ 
garet, I give you up ; for you could not be happy with one 
you did not love.’ But from day to day, 1 delayed this ter¬ 
rible self-sacrifice. Chance at length rendered it unavoidable. 

“ She said to me one day, ‘ How can you love me still, and 
as much as ever, if you say that the quality for which you 
first loved me, u- diminished ’ 

“ ‘ 1 love,’ said I, ‘ the memory of its perfection. I love 
all that it will be again, if you will but let it; and I love in 
you the former and the future perfection, the dear image 
which a divinity inhabits whenever you please, — which it 
always does inhabit, though it chooses to play with my distress* 
The <livinities of old, in their superiority to human kind, 
sometimes appeared a little cruel.’ 

“ ‘ Ay, now you flatter. Is that truth ? ’ 

“ ‘ You know all tlie truth that is in it, and how much 
there may be wanting. You know w'hen I speak in lightness 
or in serioiisJiesB, in mirth or in sorrow: you know me 
thoroughly, and you are not more certain of anything than 
that I love you.’ 
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^ Psrhaps I am not quite certain of that,’ said Margaret, 
a tear starting in her eye, but more in pride than sorrow. 

‘ But you ought to be, dearest creature, and you would 
be, if you were quite certain of yourself.’ 

"<Ayj those are your teasing exceptions Will you pro> 
raise me, now. Sir Philip, to be very good, if I promise you 
to fix this worshipful day which you are always speaking of; 
and will you undertake, once for all, when we are married, 
never to let me hear a word more about them ? ’ 

‘ No, dearest Margaret: I shall love you too fondly, and 
be too anxious that you should be yourself. Neither truth 
nor love will allow me to say, that I should not be grieved if 
I saw you untrue to your loveliness: and let me add, that you 
would not respect your husband, nor be able to love me better 
than you do, if I were capable of making such a promise.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Can you pretend. Sir Philip, that you do not already 
love me less ? Answer me distinctly that question. If you 
do, I cannot consent to go on thus, failing every day in your 
eyes: and if you do nnt, allow me to ask, on what is your 
love founded ? or why you should be so exacting with regard 
to a quality, real or pretended, which has no connection with 
the amount of your love ? ’ 

There was great pride and subtlety in this question, and 
it forced me to wake up to a sense of the immediate state of 
my feelings. I answered, that when I thought of the good to 
be done to her, of the interest I took in her welfare, in her 
daily happiness, in every movement of her very person, I could 
not but think that my love was greater for her than ever ; but 
inasmuch as she forced me to admire her something less, to 
take with less adoring implicitness every syllable she uttered •— 
But I will not proceed — I cannot. Suffice it to say, 
that she condescended to renew the argument, and to dispute 
the extent to which she was saiti to carry her insincerity ; 
and nothing would content her but she must appeal for the 
truth of the charge to Mr. Dalton, who was to be there that 
day on his leave taking. I begged and prayed her not to do 
this; but she said, that the more an oj)enne8s of conduct 
became her, the more proof she was resolved to give me of her 
capability of it, I showed her several modes of proving it, all 
jBj^xceptionable and delightful, and such as 1 should witness 
'Wtb transport, but not this. However, she was bent upon it. 
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The appeal iras made. Paltosi, to her constematioii, pro« 
nounced laughingly but peremptorily against her; not, I 
thought, without a needless particularity in his examples, for 
which I could have hated him. And yet I conld not bdt 
respect his sincerity, nor could she. Dear, wilful Margaret! 
We quarrelled that evening (if I must use the vile word) 
more warmly than before; she went so far as to insinuate, 
that 1 had not shown quite so much spirit as I ought to have 
done, in not resenting the levity of Mr. Dalton, —- a levity 
which site, however, had challenged, by laughing first ; and 
this charge (which 1 thought hard irieasure from a woman, to 
a heart so transparent as mine) exciting me to some anger in 
my turn, she pronounced it to be an * indelicacy ’ to hear of 
love any more, under such terms of living. It were better to 
part at once, and she now proposed it. She wished it. She 
had long thought it ought to As to myself, I could not 
stand that word * indelicacy,' even though 1 had stood all the 
rest. 

Is it even so ? ’ said I, ‘ and must we part indeed ? ' 
I felt that I was as pale as death, in asking the question. 

Margaret hardly looked less pale. (Mp heart never 
ceases to thank her for it,) M should not expect such a 
question from Sir Philip Herne,’ said she, ‘after what he 
himself acknowledges would be unfitting, if I so think it.' 

“ ‘ It is too true,’ I replied: ‘ I cease to give you trouWe; 
to love you I cannot cease. One word more in all quietneto. 
The least intimation from Lady Vavasour, in sickness, in 
trouble, or in any difficulty, should misfortunes reach her, will 
bring her friend at any time to her side, though he be at tint 
other end of the worhl;—and, oh Margaret! for even now 
I cannot give up all hope, indulge me, at the end of—what 
shall 1 say ?—of half a year, if that be not too short a time, 
with receiving one letter from me; and if that contains 
nothing that should hinder my returning to o^r you my ser¬ 
vices, if you should again think my opinion of any value, and 
be inclined to doubt whether it was best that I should have 
gone away—allow me to return ;—nay, speak not against it, 
if it be only in charity: and so, in all respectful calmness, 
with no bitterness, with no complaint, with no pretence to any 
right to complain, and with what I fear does me little good 
in your eyes, with no pride (for do not I love ?) your friend 
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bid® you farewell. Should you ever fancy, out of any tender¬ 
ness of recoHection, that you may have done amiss towards 
roe, and circumstances prevent you from saying so, remember, 
I acquit you of every thing with regard to myself. Love is 
not in your power, any more than indifference is in mine ; and 
whatever I may suffer, 1 shall regard as that portion of ca¬ 
lamity which is the lot of most of us in this world, and which 
I diould have suffered in some other shape, if not in this. 
May all blessings attend you ! * 

While I was speaking, we had been moving slowly towards 
the door of the apartment. We had now reached it. I could 
not keep her waiting; my hand was on the lock: 1 gave one 
more look at that beloved face, formerly so cheerful and 
straightforward, now pale, silent, and downcast; and snatching 
her hand to ray lips for the last time, was out of her presence 
the next moment. I have never since beheld her. I wrote 
tlie letter at the end of the half year. No answer came. This 
was about six months ago. I went dowm to Mickleham, and 
contrived to see Bennett, the steward, who would fain have 
forced me in doors; but his lady was tranquil, lived much 
alone as befose, and never alluded to past times. 1 could not 
trespass upon her. He brought Miss Randolph to me, who 
came running, the dear girl! with delight in her eyes, think¬ 
ing I was restored to her lovely friend. But she had nothing 
to tell me, that warranted my going in. The letter was of 
such a nature, that if it remained unnoticed, there was nothing 
to hope. My chief object in going to Mickleham, was to as¬ 
certain whether she had received it. This I now did, beyond 
a doubt; for Ellen (Miss Randolph) was present when she 
received it. Mr. Bennett, to whom it was enclosed, took it 
in ; and laid it before her with a trembling hand. Said Lady 
Vavasour, ‘ I hope you are not ill, Mr. Bennett, that you 
tremble so? You should not trouble yourself with bringing 
letters; you should give them to Jervis.’ ‘ (iod bless your 
ladyship,’ said Bennett, ‘ it is: no trouble to me to bring you 
a letter, much less this one; and forgive me, madam, for 
saying it—I am an old man, but I hope it wdll he no trouble 
to you to receive it. Everybody in the house, 1 believe, once 
loved the writer of it. (iod forgive me, madam ; I ten 
thousand pardons if I offend.’ ‘ You do not offend, Bennett,* 
said her ladyship, very gently, yet turning pale; *• but—’ She 
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looked as rpuch to say that she only could judge of what 
•vvas a secret to everybody but herself. The old man under-' 
stood her, and again apologised, saying, he knew he had no 
right to speak, and he would observe his place* Lady Vava* 
sour took the letter up stairs with her, but said not a word ou 
the subject. Mr. Dalton called next day on her, and was 
loud in iny praises; not however to the satisfaction of dear 
Ellen, who said she could not help thinking, that if he was a 
true friend, he could have advocated my cause to better pur¬ 
pose; for the Countess, somehow or other, had a wonderful 
opinion of his judgment. Here she said something in dis«* 
praise of his ‘ smooth hard countenance,’ and his ‘ great big 
forehead;’ which made me remind her, that I had a great big 
forehead myself. ‘ So you have,’ said she, in a true girlish 
style, ‘ hut that’s a very different thing. I am not quarrelling 
Avith the bigness of it, but the ill look; in short, 1 don't know 
Avhat I a>n quarrelling with, except that I don’t like the roan, 
for all he calls me ‘^fair, good, and young;" I sometimes 
think he is laughing at rne, so I am resolved to be even with 
his long eyes, and laugh a little at him.’ 

I mention the particulars of tliis discourse, for reasons, 
which Avill appear presently. I believe the first ground of 
Miss Ilandolph’s dislike of Dalton, originated in some allusions 
he had made to a certain person, who occasioned the illness 
she fell into about a year and a half before he knew us. I 
have spoken of this illness in the beginning of my narrative. 
Like other illnesses, when they act upon intelligent youtli, it 
sharpened her perceptions, while the blame which she attri¬ 
buted to her.self made her quicker to discern faults. For she 
had betrayed the secret in her fever, and a foolish servant had 
not known how to keep it. However, she had no secrets 
from Lady Vavasour, nor did she expect or wish to have any 
from me; so that we both felt towards her like an elder 
brother and sister. The Countess was sorry that Esher had 
not found his way to Micklehain Park, which she thought 
might have fixed l)iin ; and she was at one time disposed to 
l>e angry Avith his desertion (as she called it) of her protege ; 
but she afterwards, for an obvious reason, desisted from saying 
anything to his disadvantage. Doubtless, she felt but too 
clearly, that where real love has not fixed itself, care ought 
to be taken not to fix the person that loves.. 
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I stiH lingered in the neighbonrhood of Mioklehem, ntiftble 
to quit the spot, and trying to hope, in despite of hopelessness, 
iRdien I was fiu^y <hdven away, by a circumstance that ren¬ 
dered it knpossible for me to remain* Ardently as 1 loved, I 
still retained pride ^ough to wish not to be thought secret 
and designing by Lady Vavasour, and therefore I had exacted 
a solemn promise from Bennett and Miss Randolph, as well 
as from Ddton, who often came to see me, not to let her know 
where 1 was. I had also become too conscious to myself, that 
I did not so totally love her, as 1 bad loved; did not so en* 
tirdy respect her image* and all which it might have enclosed, 
in the place of my own self'consideration. 1 never ceased to 
wiah to call her my own ; never lost an infinite desire to see 
her restored to all the perfections of her nature; but the con¬ 
stant tense of the very want of this r^toration had at length 
made me too much aware of it, not only as implying the wish 
on my part, but the imperfection on hers. You will think 
this discovery brought some relief to me; and so it did, in one 
sense; but in another, you cannot conceive how it added to 
the bitterness of my sorrow. We love, in proportion as we 
feel gratitude for the qualities that delight or make us love ; 
and this is the reason why there is a pleasure in the most 
hopeless attachment, provided the love be real; for the quali- 
faes* or grounds of our love, are always in the object of it, 
even though there be no result to ourselves beyond the percep¬ 
tion we have of them. But when tiiese qualities are found to 
be less than we look for, we feel as if a prop were stricken 
from under us. We are hxed, ]>erhaps, from habit, as well as 
self-will; we have die same propensity to love what remained, 
but a new and starding regret is mixed with it; and we can 
only soften it at our expense, by thinking that we had no right 
to expect so much, or to behave as if we had done so. God 
knows how often I made this charge against myself. But 
then that divine countenance, clear and open as the heavens. 
Could any one have expected less from it? Would it have 
been what it still remained, but for its first and native habit? 

I was returning one night from my usual melancholy 
Tamble, and from watching on a mound near the park till I 
kaw a light in her bed-room window, when I heard an outcry 
IfS of men attacking a traveller. Several pistol-shots followed 
ii,‘ 1 hastened to the spot, and found Dsdton struggling with 
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four or file ruffians^ who aeemcd bant upon murdering falnu I 
knew him by his voice. They bad got him mi the ground^ 
and with horrid oaths bade him ^remember Ymk Castle/ 
The assistance I afforded him was so unexpected, or the 
rufSans were so contented with a belief ^at he bad fdlen dead, 
that although they violently opposed me for an instant, and 
gave me a slight wound or two in return for those I must have 
indicted on them, they trumed speedily in a body, and #ed. 
The drst words Dalton uttered, wmre an oath as vehement as 
any of theirs, and an execration against Buckingham, whom 
he vowed he would go and pistol in the King’s prasenee. He 
then made his acknowledgments to me, and fainted with loss 
of blood in the arms of his servant. We helped him into B 
cottage, and I fetched a surgeon from Dorking, who saw him 
to sleep, and said be would do very weU. He had one wound 
in the shoulder, and another at the side of the neck, but 
neither of an alarming description. The next day I c^ed, 
and found that Lady Vavasour had just been to see him. 
‘ How many wounds,' thought I, * would I not undergo for a 
chance so blessed !’ 

Dalton told me, that he had no doubt Buckingham was at 
the bottom of the villany. The Duke, he said, had been 
highly offended with him for quitting his society, and speaking 
of him in no measured terms; and what made the assault the 
more grievous, was the consciousness of bis having in some 
measure deserved it, though not at the Duke’s hands. York 
Castle, he said, of which the men spoke, was the scene of one 
of Buckingham's outrages, in which he enlisted Dalton un¬ 
awares. ‘ I have done too many damned things in my time,* 
said Dalton, * but I never delibwately attempted such violence 
as that.’ Buckingham, it seems, whose chief estate lay in the 
north, resolved to carry off a farmer's daughter; he took b 
party of friends to the spot, after they had been drinking, and 
the girl coming to the castle wails by appointment, they found 
themselves implicated in tlite enormity. They carried off the 
poor girl surely enough, but they had been watched. Buck¬ 
ingham, with his carriages and horses, had not gone to so 
great a distance, but he was traced next day, and shot at. He 
sent the poor soul back to the cottage, and the whole party 
left the country ; but their offence, it seems, was not forgotten, 
^ bitterly,’ said Dalton, ' as I have repented it.’ How the 
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men ca»e Ulere, he knew not, unless they were soldiere. He 
thought he discorered the dragoon belt under their cloaks; md 
there was a regiment quartered dn the neighbourhoods 

“ Much as I respected the candour of Dalton, and thought 
allowance shoiiid be made ftn* a course of life which he had 
abandoned, and into which an evil education had led him, 1 
should have felt uneasy at the continuance of a man of his 
character and cast of mind in the intimacy of Lady Vavasour ; 
but he relieved me greatly by announcing his intention of 
ceasing his visits to that part of the country. He said ^ he 
had an estate in the west of England, which had long required 
his looking after, though, to say die truth, he had lingered in 
the neighbourhood of my fair friend out of a love of her con¬ 
versation, which would hardly have been warrantable had he 
been younger, and at all likely to make an impression on her; 
but he called her my fair friend to show what an interest he 
still thought I retained in her heart; nor had he a doubt that 
she would relent after a while. But I must take matters 
patiently, and, above all, not seem to press myself on her 
attention. A little too much pride, and a great deal of obsti¬ 
nacy, he said, were her faults. If she had been more perfect, 
she would have been too much of an angel. As it was, my 
best policy was to leave her to herself, and allow her time to 
regret me, which he undertook to prophesy she would. In. 
the course of a few months I could easily gadier from Bennett 
and Miss Randolph how matters went on, and take my own 
steps accordingly. 

“ I did not like the word, policy,’ in this discourse; I 
cannot say 1 liked any part of it. I felt irritated, humiliated — 
I knew not what; and yet I could not find fault witli the ad¬ 
vice. I had nothing to oifer against it; which was perhaps 
the reason why 1 felt as I did ; or perhaps the discussion of 
such a subject by such a man might have chagrined me, or 1 
might have been angry vdtli myself for having the vanity to 
think that I had a right to be angry. However, 1 believe one 
great reason was, that Dalton had not told me whether be had 
said any thing or not respecting the part I had in the late 
afi’air. I could not conceal from myself that I ivas willing to 
make a merit of it in her eyes ; and yet tiiere was such small 
reason for doing so, — in fact none at all, (for I had done 
nothing but what any gentleman was bound to do for anybody. 
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aad Brfaat he could not omit doing for the sake of his own self* 
itwpect), that I was at once angry with Dalton for saying 
nothing about it^ and with myself for wishing him to do other** 
wise. At length, with a fadtering pretence of ease,— even 
now I blush to think of it,-—I ventured to'ask whether any¬ 
thing had been said. 

« t yf/Tjy there,* answered Dalton, ^ is the vexation., I do 
not wonder at your desire to know : but these women I believe 
grow tired of being angels. They love to play the devil a 
little by way of variety. 1 did not like to tell you, ray dear 
Sir PhUip; I have.not the patience, and that is die truth, to 
think of it; she ought to have been kinder ^ I*Il be d — d if 
she ought'nt — but extremes meet you know ; and when the 
worst comes to the worst, things will mend.’ 

“ I begged, with great earnestness, to know what it was,— 
what Lady Vavasour had said: and I observed, that it might 
be better for me, as I should then know how to act, once for alL 
Dalton then told me, with great concern, that although 
he had thought it my best policy not to wound the self-love of 
the Countess by putting myself in her way, yet on an occasion 
like diat which had just taken place, a third person was to be 
forgiven if common feelings of gratitude had not allowed him 
to be silent. Indeed, he said, how was it possible for him to 
iiold his tongue ? and who could have thought that such an 
ocosion would not have formed an exception in my favour ? 
yet to say the truth, when he mentioned the service I had 
rendered him, and enlarged upon it a little, as he could not 
help doing In short,’ said he, ‘ my dear Sir Philip, I am 
usipg a great many words because I liate to come to the point; 
but the truth of the matter is, that Lady Vavasour is still so 
piqued with your abominable candour, that she is not pleased 
to hear you spoken of. When I told her of the assistance you 
afforded me, she said she had never thought you otherwise than 
a gentleman, but on my pressing it upon her, and seizing the 
opportunity (forgive me) of urging it as delicately as I could 
in your favour, she drew herself up with an air of offence ; 
said she had already allowed herself a freedom in coming to 
see me, of which her aunt had doubted tlie propriety ; and 
concluded with requesting me to leave her to her own thoughts 
upon the subject.’ 

Dalton announced his intention of quitting the neighbour-^ 

Y 
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hood in a day or two. The night after my discourse with 
him, 1 stood from midnight till dawn, gazing on Margaret’s 
■window (let me call her by that name once more) ; and then 
shutting up my sorrows, my hopes, and ray recollections as 
well as I could in a heart which seemed to be withered, 1 
turned my face from it for ever, and next day was in the bustle 
of London. 

“ My noble friend the Duke of Ormond had introduced me, 
not only to his sons Ossory and Arran, to Lord Hyde and 
others, but to the King and the Duke of York, both of whom 
were pleased to receive me with many flattering recollections 
of their unexpected feasting at Rouen. I therefore found 
myself an inmate of the first distinction at court ; a strange 
alteration, but it was good for me. Lord Ossory, whom his 
father described as being all that he ought to have been, and 
Lord Arran gayer, but very amiable, who says he is a little 
too much of what his father never was, condescended to be¬ 
come my particular acquaintances ; I might have said friends, 
had there not been something in both of them which prevented 
my troubling them with a detail of my history. Lord Ossory, 
it is true, is a lover of romances, and realizes the virtues which 
they dream of; he even acknowledges himself to be in love 
with his wife, (a stretch of heroism not more singular at court, 
than the respect he maintains notwithstanding it) ; but some¬ 
how I feared that he would have thought me weak. Perhaps 
because I was so. Lord Arran, 1 thought, would have laughed 
at me, and said I did not understand ‘ the women.’ However, 
1 have such a disposition to be confiding where I have a re¬ 
gard, that to account for my apparent insensibility to the many 
charming creatures I met with, I confessed that I could not 
get rid of an attachment which had not proved fortunate; and 
nothing could be more considerate towards me in consequence, 
than the behaviour of both of them. Lord Arran’s in par¬ 
ticular affected me, because it was least expected. But in 
addition to the reasons i have given for being silent, I doubted 
whether I had a right to mention the name of Lady Vavasour, 
or even to commit so far the dignity of my own suffering; 
and nothing would have induced me to do it now, but for 
reasons which will appear presently. 

“ I will here mention, ivhile I think of it, that the Duke of 
Buckingham came up to me one day at Court, with an air of 
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the most respectful and conciliating courtesy, and said that 
although he had been guilty of many foolish things in the 
course of his life, there was not one which he regretted more 
than his very unwarrantable encounter with a gentleman of 
the disposition, &c. &c. of Sir Philip Herne. If I thought 
him purrlonable, he hoped 1 would act as if I did so, and 
allow him to cultivate my friendship. — I thought there were 
many sillier things in the course of his life which he had 
reason to repent of; but this was not to be said to a Duke, 
and condescending: 1 could only take his compliment as he 
meant it; and so from that time, during the short season I 
was in the habit of meeting him at one or two houses, he 
showed a face as if nothing had happened to disturb either of 
us. He is a marvellous person, with a prodigious flow of 
spirits. I begin to think his spirits are more in fault than he, 
and that it is even lucky he is no worse, considering he was a 
Duke when he was a year old, and is not a bit older, for aught 
that 1 can see, now that he is eight-and-thirty. 1 did not 
say a word of Dalton, nor did he. 

“ I had been in town but a short time, when there came up 
a talk of war with the Dutch. Father Waring, whom you 
are to understand I never lost sight of (indeed I was in the 
habit of communicating with him at regular intervals, though 
out of tenderness to a misfortune of his which resembled it, I 
never spoke to him of my own), was much in the confidence 
of the Duke of York ; ami as the Duke condescended to take 
a particular interest in me as the representative of a Catholic 
family, and would often express his wonder at my quitting a 
faith, the professors of which I had know'n so well how to 
appreciate and defend, his Highness, passing from one subject 
to another, would then speak of the approaching war. At 
length he announced bis intention of offering a glorious oppor¬ 
tunity to the young gentry and nobility of acquiring a repu¬ 
tation in arms. I requested to be enrolled among the volun¬ 
teers, and his Highness was pleased to sHy I should accompany 
him in his own vessel. There were two reasons for this 
partiality. The Duke was fond of discoursing on questions 
of religion, into which everybody would not enter so willingly 
is myself; and he had gone so far with his practical comments 
•n the toleration wiiich he advocated, as not only to be willing 
o have two chaplains on board his ship—one of the episcopal 
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church for government’s sake, and one of the Presbyterian 
persuasion for the crew—but he had chosen to take under his 
protection and carry to sea witii him in disguise a priest of the 
order of St. Loyola, who begged not to be forced to leave him. 
You remember my speaking of this person before. The san¬ 
guinary laws against the Papists still exist; but since the 
King's return, the courage they had begun to resume under 
the Protectorate had thrown off all their remaining doubts, 
and they openly looked forward not only to indulgences but 
favour. There was an attempt on the part of the Chancellor, 
about two years ago, to counteract these expectations; but Sir 
Harry Bennett, Clifford, and others, were too much for him. 
I need not tell^you the suspicions that are abroad respecting 
one royal persont^e. The King is supposed not to care much 
for any religion; but if he has a preference, he is thought to 
like Popery the best. The professors of it abided stoutly by 
his father ; it is the religion of his mother; was that of his 
maternal ancestors, and indeed of his paternal, till of late 
years ; but perhaps it has several recommendations, above all 
others, in a royal eye : it is indulgent, it is showy, and it con- 
trouls the multitude. At least that is what has hitlterto been 
thought of it. I suspect, however (and 1 have good reasons 
for doing so), that it is beginning to partake of the Christian 
freedom of other faiths. Nay, I have a fancy, in which I love 
to indulge, that in the course of a century or two Papists will 
be as inclined to throw off the husks and thorns of their creed, 
and bring out the dowers of it, as much as any other believers. 
I confess I am Papist enough to think, that with its music, 
and its paintings, and its sweet-smelling odours, it would make 
a handsomer flower than any. Perhaps this is what the King 
likes best in it, for you know his reputation ; and the Presby¬ 
terians accuse us of being of a sensual faith. As to the Duke, 

I believe he admires the severer part of it, quite as well as any 
other. His life, like his brother's, is free enough ; but I do 
not think either of them care for mere pleasure as much as is 
thought. The King gives way to it in a great measure 
because he is indolent and social; the Duke takes it somehow 
as a matter of course, because he is a prince and a gentleman. 
If our neighbour, the Most Christian King, were somewhat less 
•f a man of pleasure, as well as a Papist, I fancy his Highness 
would less pique himself on his ('atholic inconsistencies of sin- 
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ning and repentance. He is sometimes fairly angry with me 
for not being of the faith of my ancestors. I tell him he is 
not so himself; but he says he was not brought up in it, as I 
was. 1 then explain to him for the hundredth time (for his 
understanding is not good by nature, and sometimes he chuses 
to have it less so) in what manner I really was brought up; 
but he gets angry again, and says there is a difference, for cir¬ 
cumstances rendered his own education not a little of the same 
cast; and it is from these humours, as well as from his en¬ 
couragement of particular persons, and his warmth in behalf 
of a toleration which he seems so little inclined to by nature, 
that people draw the most peremptory conclusions respecting his 
being already a Papist. You know the galltmt Clifford, who 
is said to have been so full of business duriilg the fight, and 
who declared he should not know what to do with such a poor 
thing as peace, after tasting the pleasures of that fiery zest I 
There is no doubt that he is a Catholic. The Jesuit I speidc 
of, gave him absolution before the fight. 

All this, however, is in confidence. And now, my dear 
Esher, 1 will tell you why I have troubled you with so many 
communications respecting myself and others. Indeed you 
now know as much of ray whole life as I do myself, and still 
more, no doubt, of the nature of the biographer. We had not 
been more than a day at sea, when, from something that 
the Duke let fall, 1 had reason to sus^tect that Dalton was not 
altogether the person he seemed to be. 1 guess that he too is 
a Catholic ; and 1 am sure he gave out to me, that he was not. 
Clifford knows him ; and I observed a smile of a peculiar sort 
on his face, when his name was mentioned. Do you know, 
that when this suspicion fell upon me, my blood seemed to turn 
round in iny veins. I wished that instant to be out of the 
vessel, and at Mickleharn, and thrilled from head to foot with 
im[>atience. Somebody said, that an officer had news of his 

being married. Was it possible that it could be to-! I 

could not quit the vessel. I had no grounds to go upon, suf¬ 
ficient to warrant a risk of my becoming infamous even in 
behalf of her comfort; so I strove to think I had no grounds 
for the belief. With what difficulty I resolved upon this effort, 
and maintained it, 1 will not attempt to describe; but as soon 
as our business at sea is over, I shall, if 1 survive, request 
permission to go on shore, with a licence of returning or not to 

Y 3 
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sea, as it may happen; and I shall then as instantly set out for 
the neighbourhood of the most beloved of vromen {still, oh, 
how beloved!), and secure to my heart, I trust, the knowledge 
of her being safe and well. In the course of a week, letters 
shall be directed to you l>oth at Whitehall and on board the 
vessel, in case you may not be certain of your movements ; and 
should you not receive any, 1 beg the greatest of earthly 
favours, for which I will thank you in another world, that you 
yourself will go down to the neighbourhood, Will make inquiry 
at court and elsewhere ; in short, will do everything which can 
enter your gallant and kind heart, for the sake not only of one 
who hoped to show his love for you, but of a woman whose 
real nature is wgrthy of all that can be done for her. 1 have 
told you all about myself, from rny childhood tipwards, that 
you might know me thoroughly, my weakness as well as my 
strength, and modify any of your conclusions or actions ac¬ 
cordingly,— hut always pray let it be in favour of the person I 
speak of. 

And oh ! my dear friend, whether anything has befallen 
her or not—(as indeetl in rny cooler moments 1 cannot think 
it has)—but whether it has or not, and whatever becomes of 
me, pray let me anticipate, as I do (and it is the greatest com¬ 
fort I have), that you will still keep an eye on lier, and do your 
best to preserve her from harm. May 1 add—nay, I must do 
so, for it is only on such grounds that Lord Ormond wished his 
secret to be disclosed to one other pevMm , — that Miss Randolph 
may want a protector, if I am gone: I trust you will contrive 
to that protector, if you are nothing more ; though I cannot 
help thinking you will be. At all events, if, out of delicacy, 
you do not disclost; yourself to Miss R., you can easily get 
introduced to Lady Vavasour: and yet. indeed — without the 
other—in short, I know not well what to say, or to think ; but 
you will do your best for us all. I dare not say any more; — 
but—at any price, be a friend to her; and on no account, as 
you value my last words, ever think of revenging upon her any 
trouble you may know she has caused me, by showing her these 
pages, or letting her into the secret of what 1 have suffered. If 
ever you are forced to speak of me, talk of the cheerful manner 
in which 1 used to converse, and say how contented the Duke 
and others used to think me. I may write incoherently, but 1 
mean, that I would rather have endured all 1 hc;ve, and twenty 
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times more, sooner than not have had that sweet face to think 
of. I left a packet with Lord Ossory for his noble father, to 
whom, in case anything should liappen to me (for I sometimes 
feel as if my heart would burst), I beg you to add the 
assurances of my last esteem and gratitude. He will attend to 
what 1 wish also ; but he has so many public cares, that a 
younger and less occupied man, like you, has come upon me 
hke a blessing from heaven. And so God bless you, and all, 
prays your affectionate friend, 

P. H. ’ 

Esjier resumes. 

Oh, my friend, my noble, kind-hearted friend, considerate 
for everybody but thyself, where art thou? ' No news for two 
weeks: none for nearly the whole of a third ! 1 go to seek 
thee. Everything is right at Mickleham. I have undoubted 
intelligence of it, or 1 should have sot out before. Is it pos¬ 
sible, that the noblest of men has found a grave, in common 
with the thousands suffering under this awful visitation ! * 
This memorandum is put at the bottom of the manuscript of 
Sir Philip Herne, in order he may know, in case he opens it 
without me, that he had a grateful and affectionate friend in 

R. E. 

* 'I'hp groat Plague, which had broken out just before the naval expedition, and 
was now raging. 


END OP THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


CHArXER I. 

Till the time had elapsed by which I ought to have 
received news of my friend, my sanguine temper had induced 
me to make myself very easy respecting him. I persuaded 
myself that Lady Vavasour could not but love him, especially 
since he had been one of the naval conquerors. 1 concluded 
that he would make his appearance at Mickleham, settle every 
thing to his heart’s content, come to Whitehall with the news, 
and then — what of Miss Randolph ? 

Had Miss Randolph still any regard for me? Would it 
give her pleasure to see me ? Did 1 love her or not ? and did 
not the very question show that I had no business to ask it ? 
Miss Randolph had turned out to be a duke’s daughter; but 
then she was a natural daughter. How far did the one con¬ 
sideration lead me to think I felt a renewal of my love ? and 
how far did not the other incline me to doubt it ? Who was 
her mother ? Lord Ossory, son and heir of the duke himself, 
had married the daughter of a natural son, a son of the Prince 
of Orange. This was a bar upon a lofty scutcheon, though 
to be sure the illegitimacy was once removed, and the grand¬ 
father was a prince. But, on the other hand, Ossory was the 
son of an English Duke; and the Eshers, though an old 
family, could hardly quarrel with their representative for 
thinking it as warrantable on his part to marry the natural 
daughter of so great a peer, as it was in a Duke’s son to ally 
himself to a princely but Dutch illegitimacy. The Duke 
himself was, by style and title, a high and mighty prince.” 
But then again, who was the lady’s mother ? 

My good friend Esher, said I, assuredly thou art not in 
love, or thou wouldst not trouble thyself about the lady's 
mother. 
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But prudence, decency, example, the giving countenance to 
things Ul. 

Oh, thou art a sage personage, and of a most didactic hahit 
of life. We are all so at court. 

The lady has been ill for thee ; think of that — has been 
nigh unto death’s door. This is a “ love in a book,” as Lady 
Vavasour would call it. Thine old romances could hardly 
have produced anything more flattering within the limits of 
probability. 

True; but she got well again : she is both handsome and 
plump ; I have just had advices of it. In fine, for out it 
must, she has another lover ! 

Yes, in the course of my meditations on this subject, into 
which I fell profoundly when I had read my friend's manu¬ 
script, it struck me that I ought, on every account, to inquire 
into the welfare of the ladies at Mickleham. I did so. Lord 
Manchester had just been down on a visit. I contrived to 
make him talk of it; and he gave me the best intelligence. I 
could have wished a brick-bat chucked in iiis highly respec¬ 
table and somewhat venerable face for every sentence he 
uttered. Lady Vavasour was never so well in her life. !She 
was as handsome — as handsome — there was no describing 
it, — and the life of all the parties that were so happy as to be 
invited ; which were very small and select. Miss llandolph 
was very handsome, and had grown quite a buxom Ix’auty. 
She had a declared lover, one Mr. O’Rourke, a fine young gen¬ 
tleman, and a friend of the Duke of Ormond’s. And old Mr. 
Bennett was very well ; he was really a fine-looking old man, 
so venerable with his silver locks. Mi.ss Vavasour too, she 
was very well,— remarkably well.” — “A most respectable 
woman, I believe, ray lord.”—‘^OI j, very respectable, highly 
so; highly esteemed — very,” And his lordship, in the energy 
of his approbation, growled, and shook his elderly and respec¬ 
table cheeks. His lordship was a man who had been of 
the most opposite parties, and was highly respected by all. 
I ha(i a great mind to ask how the dog was, and the park gates. 

I made up my mind to enjoy myself extremely, till news 
should arrive of Sir Philip, and not to care anything for a girl 
who was so ungrateful as to forsake a false lover. The interest 
which my friend wished to create for her in my heart had 
touched me more, and disposed me to be more in love than 
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ever; nor could I think of the “ fine young gentleman, a 
friend of the Duke of Ormond’s,” without considerable impa¬ 
tience and a longing to contest his victory. But at prcsent 
nothing remained but to keep the secret with which Sir Philip 
had entrusted me, and endure my mortified vanity as I could. 
I took a lesson from his Majesty, and called on several ladies 
one after the other, who returned my compliments with so 
much sweetness, and seemed so inclined to pity me if I told 
my story, that 1 rallied anil became excellent company. In 
fact, I did tell it to Miss M^'annestre, Sir Philip’s confidential 
matters apart; and I had the pleasure of seeing her become 
livelier than ever. I did not ask after the stranger, of whom 
Lady Castlernain told me ; but perhaps it was lucky that I did 
not forget him. 

’Phe court removed to Hampton, to get out of the way of 
the Plague. This calamity broke out just as we were going to 
sea, ajul was now giving frightful proofs of its increase. Thou¬ 
sands (lied in London every week. Must 1 confess that, by one 
universal consent, we seemed to have resolved to say notliing 
aVwut it ? Nay, if we thought about it, we determined to be 
only the more thoughtless; and for some weeks I did not 
suffer the wonl to pass my lips. We looked up to the sky, 
wandered and laughed among the alleys green ; and Hampton 
might have been taken for an odd kind of a bit of heaven privi¬ 
leged from the miseries of earth. 

All the day a turf or a soft carpet was under my feet, sun¬ 
shine, or tree.s, or painted ceilings over my head ; music was 
in my ears, beauty all around me; and the king, by making 
me sit down with him at supper, had completed my preten¬ 
sions as a courtier. What was better, 1 was made a page of 
the presence ; and there was a talk of sending me to France 
with Lord Buckhurst, on a message to the French court. 

The king heard more of the plague than anybody. He 
thought it his duty to speak of it; and one or two persons, 
dissatisfied with their share of our pleasures, took it in their 
head to vex him by speaking of it too much. One of these 
gentlemen having mentioned the state of London with an 
affectation of woe that sat very ill upon him, Lady Castle- 
main was provoked to utter her mind on the subject. “ I 
wonder, sir,” said she, addressing the King, that your Ma¬ 
jesty does not forbid the mention of this horrid plague. If 
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one could do mny good, it would be another thing; but as that 
is imposidble, where is the use of being teased with su(di dis¬ 
mal accounts ?’* # 

** My lords and ladies/’ cried his Majesty, playfully, and 
you, gentlemen and ladies of our honourable household, hence¬ 
forward there is no plague: we abolish it. So you are there¬ 
fore to hear no more dismal accounts. God help the poor 
people nevertheless,” added the King, with great seriousness ; 
** 1 wish we could shut up our knowledge as well as our 
ears.'’ 

Do not be afraid,” said Bab May ; ** it will be for their 
good. It will tame their proud spirits, and teach them to set 
better store by their kind Prince.” 

A silence ensued, which everybody seemed afraid of inter¬ 
rupting. Montagu broke it by asking Miss Stewart if she 
rode as much as usual; and the King seized the opportunity 
of turning the conversation. 

We were ail out in the garden that day, some of us wan¬ 
dering about, the others collected round the King in the beau¬ 
tiful glade where the great summer-house stands. 

Let me seebesides the whole court, the Duke’s as well 
as the King's, and tlie principal ministers, and the whole 
honourable body of the maids,— the Count de Grammont 
was there, M. de Comminges, aud the Duke de Verneuil, 
natural brother of the Queen Dowager, an old hunting gentle¬ 
man. There were also Mrs. Rich and my Lady Manners, 
Mademoiselles de la Grange and Dumenil; Madame de Saint 
Cricq, Donna Olivia What’s-her-narae, the walnut-tree woman * ; 
Miss Jones, whose wit stood her instead of beauty; Miss Taafe, 
who talked the prettiest Irish in the world, just as if she was 
out of breath; little Miss Carden, with a cast in her eye, on 
which everybody took pity on account of its roguery ; and a 
certain Miss Cozens, daughter of a church dignitary, who had 
the health and spirits of a dairy-maid, and tlie elegance of 
a court angel,—if there is such a thing. It was delightful 
weather. The scent of May came to us from a neighbouring 
field ; and his Majesty and the ladies were amusing themselves 
with basins of the gold and silver fish, then lately brought 

• Who thfa perabn was I cannot discover ; most probably one of the Portiiguete 
companions of the Queen. The designation'of “ the walnut-tree woman ” 1 must 
acJtoowl^gb to be an equal mystery. » Edit. 
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among Tlie ladies took little pieces of bread, with which 
they invited the fish to run their noses against the glass; and 
many pretty things were said of the way in which they gaped 
and turned themselves in vain. His Maje^y was allowed' to 
be the best hand at beguiling the fish. They left all the 
courtiers to go to him ; whether by contrivjmce, did not 
appear. Grammont lost a purse to him, but he said be would 
have his revenge at night. We thought he meant at cards; 
fcH* he had invited a party of us to supperi, and his Migesty 
was graciously pleased to attend. But he meant on the fish ; 
for the revenge consisted in his having ordered a course of 
these rarities, which must have cost him a prodigious sum. 
He was always doing something of this sort, which got him a 
great deal of credit. The more money he spent, the more he 
seemed to gain. He had the reputation of being an. unfidr 
player ; but he selected his victims so well, was so cauticms 
and generous with the knowing, and made such allorra of 
calling none to a severe reckoning but such as wanted address 
to dispute it. and would rather pay.anything than look foolish, 
that, although he was a younger brother, poor, and an exile, he 
lived among us like a prince. He distributed his favours on 
all sidles, and was in special favour with the King, who had 
indeed good reasons to like him, for he refused his pensions, 
lost him his money, and entertained him with a perpetual 
round of jests. Only the ladies were not as grateful as he 
could wish. They accepted his presents and his perfumes, 
but disconcerted him, when he became serious, by telling him 
he was joking. In truth, they had no reliance on the Cheva¬ 
lier ; for, besides being revengeful, he would sacrifice anything 
to a jest; and he really had not the art of convincing women 
that he was in earnest. This made him savage with all who 
had, and was the secret of his enmity to Harry Jerrayn. 

Somebody gave one of these supper parties almost every 
night; and the King was almost always present. The Queen 
was as noisy as anybody, and would come frolicking with 
some of the blessed maids. Lady Castlemain and she were 
now sworn friends. Her Majesty would have the sunken for a 
day or so, and the tears would be in her eyes at something ; 
but a little hard-heartedness from the King, and the good 
offices of her ladyship, brought matters about; and ttien there 
was a ball, at which the Queen and the Duchess of Bucjcing^ 
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ham furiously thumped the floor; and nothing would satisfy 
poor Katherine but Castiemain must take ices from her hand, 
and be crammed with cakes. 

In the morning we loitered as aforesaid, or had a water 
party, or magnanimously shot hares and sparrows; and Miss 
Stewart had a silver gun, which popped as harmlessly as need 
be. Also we shot at butts, and we bowled much. Then 
somebody sat to Lely for a picture, and his room was crowded 
with beauties. Lely was a high fellow, who afiected to imitate 
Vandyke and Rul^ns in his style of living as well as his pic¬ 
tures ; but as he was by nature a bit of a clown, he overdid 
it: so his draperies ran over with tawdriness, and his living 
into city show. However, it was a fine sight to see the 
flower of the court assembled in his large room. His dinners 
were gross ; but, with his mahl-stick in his hand, he was not 
to be despised ; so the fair setters languished before him with 
their hfllf-shut eyes, as if he was a sultan. He made an im¬ 
pudent portrait of C’astlemain as Britannia, wdth a helmet on 
and a storm about her ears; which was done to make amends 
for Miss Stewart’s figuring in the same character on the coin. 
But I must say his picture of Miss Taafe was as good as if a 
bridegroom had done it. He seemed to have said, “ Stop a 
moment, my dear, before you finish your dressing ; I will take 
you in that attitude.” The omnipotence of unresisting beauty 
was in it. 

We rode out at all hours of the day, whole crowds of us. 
A fashion had come up for the ladies to ride in men’s hats and 
cravats, with a coat ending in skirts. It was not pretty, but 
it was new; and when a lady had got her hat and coat on, 
she was induced to be a little freer in her speech, and venture 
upon the oath next above the one she usually allowed herself: 
which was thought attractive. Our best swearer, beyond all 
question, was Lady Castlemain, who surprised me more and 
more with the extent of her accomplishments. The Queen, 
who was always learning English and never getting on, either 
pretended or really did not know the force of the extraordinary 
adjurations which the King put into her mouth. His Majesty 
had a pastime of making her say one thing and meaning another. 
He would teach her the most innocent English words, the 
sounds of which expressed words not so harmless in other 
langj^ages; and it was his delight to make her say this new 
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kind of catecbisni till Katherine suddenly reddened np to her 
eyes, aimed at him v^th her handkerchief, and cried out, 
amidst the convulsions of the bye-standers, Bad-a man I ” 

In the evening, we generally assembled in the great music 
room, where the tables were laid for cards, and Francesco and 
others sang to their lutes. The tables glittered with gold, 
the voices ascended to the sky, and those were not the least 
entertained who attended neither to the one nor the other. 
The Duke of York, who rode all the morning, seemed to do 
nothing but walk about the room all the evening at the heels 
of some lady. He was so heavy, so close, and so obstinate, 
that I was going to make a simile that would not have been 
quite so proper. Sometimes however, if the lady sat down, 
he slept. The Duchess, who took after her father, swallowed 
her objections by the help of a great appetite for beef and lob¬ 
ster, to say nothing of ale. She care<l no more for her shape 
than the (chancellor. Montagu reckoned, one evenii%, that 
she sent her gentleman to the sideboard five times before sup¬ 
per, for puin-de-hotarge. It was said that she was in love 
with her Master of the Horse, Harry Sidney; and she might 
have been so; but she was too prudent to run the risk of un¬ 
doing her honours, and foregoing the chance of being Queen 
of England. Buckingham generally went about, in these eve¬ 
ning assemblies, laughing and making laugh. His loves,” 
precious little souls, did not lie so much in the court as out of 
it. The boldest were afraid of his incontinence of speech and 
the extreme brevity of his attachments. He seemed to think 
that his star and garter, and a bon-mot, gave him privileges 
of inconstancy such as royalty never pretended to ; nor did he 
alter this opinion till he met with his match in the person of 
my Lady Shrewsbury, wdio daring him to do his worst by her 
own example, produced in him a passion as for another self. 
The Duke, besides his wit, had a great deal of sound sense in 
everything but what related to his conduct ,* yet he was infe¬ 
rior in genius to Lord Rochester; w’ho, though a greater 
buffoon than he, and not able, or perhaps willing, to talk so 
fluently on any grave argument, had bursts of short and com¬ 
prehensive eloquence that exhibited a wonderful prematureness 
of knowledge, and surpassed anything said by the other. He 
was a great deal younger, had a slender body and a constitu. 
tion which he ill used to the last degree; and was always 
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offi^ndiog and being pardoned by the King, who treated him 
like a pet acboolbOy* He had now however gone to sea to 
ooiisole hirandf for the loss of Miss Mallet, and emulate thcise 
who had obtained so much glory in die first batdn. I remem¬ 
ber, the first time I saw him afterwards, he had just succeeded 
in reconciling the lady’s friends to his addresses ; and there 
was he, making her and ofd Lord Hawley laugh at all their 
acquaintances for some pretended absurdity or other, himself 
blushing aU the while as much as the lady, as if in hectios 
with his animal spirits, and she staring like a weasel, and 
stuffing her handkerchief into her mouth. He was a greater 
laugher and mimic than Buckingham himself, thcmgh in a 
lower tone; had a greater address, when he chose it; and 
always appeared like a young fellow who had come up to the 
ladies from a dinner party, bis head overflowing widi wit and 
wine. 

Gramroont, Buckingham, and he, Sedky and Buckhurst, 
were the delight of the court, and the dread of each other. 
It was not ondy Grammont’s wit that availed him, and his 
high flowing style of life, but his French, which basides being 
perfect of the kind, had the advantage over one’s native tongue, 
French being the common language of the court. Those who 
could speak it, found it asrast their pretensions to wit, especb* 
ally such as had none at all: and tliose who could not, affected 
to understand it Miss Stewart talked nothing else. She 
Mon-J^ieu'd it at such a rate, that when the rumour was at its 
^height respecting the King’s inclination to marry her, Ro¬ 
chester, joking upon his Majesty’s taxation-necessities, said he 
ought to chance the motto of his arms to IJmit et Mon Dieu ! 
This lady still divided the attention of the courtiers. Lady 
Castlemain reigned: she was ^ the’ lady, as Ormond and Hyde 
used to call her; but the flood of courtiers rolled to and fro 
between her and Miss Stewart, as the achievements of either 
lady at cards or dancing attracted them. Castlemain affected 
to let them go ; and was repaid for her liberality by their 
shrugs and grimaces when they returned. The cue with her 
ladyship was to undervalue the other's brains; with Miss 
Stewart to speak of her royal blood, and the triumph of refined 
beauty over unpolished. As to French, it was the custom, 
whenever a prude was introduced among us, if she gave 
herself atm, to find out whether site was mistress of it or not. 
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If not, Brisader, D’JBn^^es, or some other fool, was set upcm 
her, to talk all sorts of‘nonsense, to which she would listen 
with a fdeased countenance, making frequ^t acknowledgments 
of his wit^ and always taking care to bow and smile at the 
worst phtees# Rochester or somebody else djen went up, and 
took similar freedoms in English, at which die lady showing 
ofience, contrition was expressed in form; and the gallant 
withdrew with 'a remark, that equal liberties of speech were 
certainly not to be allowed to every one, and that D’Endes, he 
saw, was the happy man. 

^metimes the evening party was in the Queen's room, 
sometimes in the Duchess's, at others in Lady Castlemain's, or 
Miss Stewart's ; and the lesser goddesses had their assemblies. 
Different subjects of discourse prevailed in different parties; 
though gallantry and raillery predominated in all. I think 
there was more talk about dress at Miss Stewart's, than any¬ 
where else. It was there I invented my pemees, which it cost 
Grammont three weeks of meditation to equal. He was known 
to take people l|ito corners, and ask them whether such and 
such a knot was better than Esher's. Dishes and wines were 
much* discussed at Miss Wells's, the Duchess not choosing to 
countenance the topic; but Miss Price, having eyes which 
were said to abound with meaning above everybody’s, the 
visitors in her apartments seemed to think themselves obliged 
to have more meaning in their words, even than at Lady Cas- 
tlemain’s. 1 used to wonder, for my part, whether a syllable 
would remain to express a simple idea; or how the parties, 
next day, could ask for a bodkin or an apple. 

Miss Price’s eyes were certainly fine. She did not think it 
necessary to go to sleep witli them as others did. She was justly 
of opinion, that anybody could go to sleep, but that it was 
not everybody who could look so cleverly when awake. They 
were of the description of eyes that are said to look through 
you, but full of good will withal; extremely earnest imd con¬ 
soling. Miss Howard’s contested the victory, in point of 
earnestness, but you were more afraid of them. Lady Shrews¬ 
bury, besides a flushed, doughy face, which always looked as 
if she had just got up, had sharp brilliant eyfs like beads, 
which had no expression when you looked close. 1 thought 
them anything but handsome. Castlemain's were haughty and' 
lamping, not so handsome as her mouth, which however was « 
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little too pouting. I once saw her eating a great stick of 
barley>sugar, and never could get it out of ray head afterwards. 
She always seemed to rae to be finishing it under the rose, like 
a girl that has taken sweetmeats to church. However, the 
lips were as beautiful, as health, plumpness, and smiling out¬ 
line could make them. They were so red, that when the sun 
shone upon them, they absolutely seemeti to sparkle like 
cherries. Her nose was of the handsomest order of the 
retrousse^ like Miss Hamiltofi’s. Madame de Bullion has just 
such another. Miss Hamilton's eyes were more sensible; so 
were Miss Fielding's ; but the former %vas a little too much of 
the Minerva, nor could I think her so handsome in any respect 
as her family made her out; and Miss Fielding had too large 
a nose, with a leg (they said) to match. Hoi^ver, 1 could 
rather have dared both nose and leg, than loved twenty hand¬ 
somer nobodies ; for she had a mouth full of wit and good 
nature. 1 really believe Grammont was jealous of her. Un¬ 
questionably he was afraid. He once ventured to say something 
in dispraise of the superfluous feature in her face, when she 
rallied him with so much humour, that he was out of coun¬ 
tenance for an hour afterwards ; a singular catastrophe for 
him. Unluckily site pushed her triumph too far, and gave 
him an opportunity to recover. She was caricaturing him 
behind his back, and making everybody round them die with 
laughing, when suddenly detecting her, he affected to draw his 
sword, as if upon a man ; then dashed back the hilt, exclaim¬ 
ing, But the eyes are a woman's.” He afterwards thought 
proper to say some flattering tilings both upon eyes and 
mouth ; and Miss Fielding, from hating him, was thought to 
be inclined to love. I suspect there was nothing in it. 
Grammont would have boasted of a muclfcless conquest. Wtraien, 
conscious of any great defect, are, to be sure, more susceptible 
than others, of praise ; but there was always something short 
of real refinement in the boasted address of the Chevalier. 
Grammont should not have praised a woman's eyes after 
abusing her nose. He should have reconciled her by some 
allusion^, virhich should have been none, to the defect itself; or 
qbowu, by a delicate undervaluing of it, that it was not in the 
way. There was the same want of tact in his intercourse with 
the whole sex. He rallied the sex in general, and then thought 
to be acceptable to the select few. This may do with ill- 
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tempered, censorious women, who conscious of a great deal of 
demerit, are for decrying everybody; but neither the good* 
natured nor the handsome will like it. Every pretty woman 
regards herself as the representative of her sex, and as support¬ 
ing the honours of it in her person. And she is right. Even 
the censorious part of the sex, if the truth were known, do not 
like to hear women abused, as women. How can they, since 
they are women themselves ? None like it but such as have 
given up all pretensions to be regarded as belonging to woman¬ 
kind, like that fellow Ciiristina of Sweden.* 

After all, there were no eyes at court more charming than 
Miss lleynell’s, whom D’Olonne used to admire so much. And 
her cousin, .lane Killegrew, had almost as fine ones. But the 
former, lookmg out in that poetical manner, with a mixture of 
earnestness and retirement, between her dishevelled locks was 
the very picture, Killegrew said, of the heroine of one of 
Shakespeare's plays. Miss Price had only half the look. 
Little Ileynell wmuld have done for Imogen or Viola. Such 
faces cariied it hollow in the court of Charles the First; and 
if things go on as seriously as tliey have begun, 1 fancy they 
will again ; but our merry monarch, then reigning, loved a 
bolder look. However, he had a notion, which I take to be a 
just one, that the quieter faces contained all that the others 
did, with something besides. But, as he plainly said, he dis¬ 
liked trouhltJ. Constancy was what he greatly desired; 1 
mean, on the lady’s part; but he was wdlling to shut his eyes, 
provided he saved time at first, and wmrship afterwards. He 
was as fond of carping at a sentimental lover as at a bishop. Of 
all the faces that came to court, 1 have heard Lord Dorset 
say (who wras a judge), that next to Miss Bagot’s,t who had 
a charming gipsy face, blushing through the brown, none 
pleased him better than that of the Countess of Ossory. It 
W’as not beautiful; it was not striking ; but it grew ujwn you 
with daily sweetness. There was also an arch look at the 
corner of the eyes and mouth, which in so good a wife was 
reckoned provoking. I remember the King said one day when 
he had been drinking, Take my word for it, those virtuous 
women are the d * ^ st ” I will not complete tlie sentence, 
but without meaning to lessen the virtue, the phrase in the 

• Coquin the phrase in the original. Cr coquin-la tie cine. — Edit. 

t Falmouth. 
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royal mouth was the highest of panegyries. ^^Ossory," con^ 
tinued he, was going up the staircase the other day, and met 
his wife ; and I saw her give him sudi a welcome, by G-—d, 
and kiss his hand with such a transport of thanks in it, that if 
all the women of the Grand Turk had been melted into one, 
they could not have done it better. The worst of it is,” said 
his Majesty, that although she is as impregnable as the devil, 
-- (at least everybody says so, for I never venture upon Or¬ 
mond’s goods, as my brother did) she is no prude,—makes 
none of the cursed faces of Middleton and those fools, at the 
least thing one says; but carries all od* with sucli an air of 
goodness and toleration, — ay, and a twinkle in her eye to boot, 
as though she could laugh if she chose — that (me absolutely 
longs to beat her, for being so perfect." ^ 

Whether everybody wiU agree with the royal idea of per¬ 
fection, is to he doubted. Perhaps his Majesty saw more in 
the face of this charming woman, than she was conscious of; 
perhaps less, for she may have been laughing at, instead of 
with him. 1 am sure his pleasantry must have been in one of 
its very best moods, if the expression of her countenance was 
anything like what he took it for. 

Our entertainments were varied by a theatre, which had 
been set up in a field at the end of the great dower garden. 
Nelly came down with Mr. Hart and others, and was the life 
of the company. Lady Castlemain and Miss Warmestre, as 
well as lierseif, were considerate enough to keep the secret of 
my early love to themselves ; but I did not forget it. I always 
felt a tender regard for my giddy friend, who used to shake 
her tresses in my face ; and she had the like for me, tiiough 
in all innocence. It was said that she was to marry Mr. 
Hart; and it is extraordinary how well slie contrived to make 
friends and fellow-gigglers of everybody, great and small, and 
yet give them a sense of her regard for engagements. The 
fact was, she hated lying, and was good-hearted. Had she 
been born anywhere but in Lewkner's Lane, she might have 
been a companion for Lady Ossory : — and yet I know not; 
something of her sincerity may have been owing to the plain¬ 
ness of her breeding, however alarming it was in other respects. 
It must he confessed, that she never got over some parts of it. 
With a charming face and person (for she was a little Venus 
in both respects) she put on her clothes as if she had tossed 
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them over her; and her new companions, the players, had 
probably only revived a tendency, to which she must have had 
daily encouragement in her infancy, — I mean (with all due 
respects to the courts of their most serious Majesties King 
James II, and Louis XIV) she swore. I never heard her 
swear during her residence with her former namesake. Miss 
Warmestre ; but il is certain she either added or restored the 
accomplishment to her list, behind the scenes. Mr. Pepys 
rolled his eyes in dismay, when he spoke of it. I forgot to 
mention, that when I took the letter of poor Dick Smith to 
Mr. Hart’s house, in order to give it her, she was from home, 
nursing her mother; so I left it in his hands. Hart did not 
conceal her |>ehaviour on receiving it. She wept floods of 
tears, went into a sort of mourning, and told everybody the 
story of the poor boy who had given her stockings in the 
chilblains. She even told the King that she liked the royal 
visage the better for resembling the link-boy's; and his Majesty, 
who loves a fit of tears while he is about it, was pleased to 
weep at her weeping, and tell] her she was a ** right hearted 
honest girl." Next day, she made him laugh ready to burst 
his sides, at some mimicry; and then turned grave about poor 
Dick ; and so between tears and laughter, they became familiar 
friends, and she wm called the King's little actress. Killegrew 
said, that Castlemain was the larger one. He called them 
comedy and tragedy. Miss Stewart was dance, and Miss 
Wells and others the fiddles. Why her ladyship was called 
tragedy, will be seen anon. Notwithstanding the King's 
kindness to Nelly, there was believed to be no harm in it. 
Nelly was too sincere to pretend otherwise, hjid it been so; 
and his Majesty affected to treat her like a child, especially in 
the presence of Lady Castlemain ; who, to encourage him in 
his virtue, affected, on her side, to be delighted with his pater¬ 
nity towards this new daughter. She felt differently afterwards ; 
but to show the footing on which my quondam cousin lived 
with his Majesty at that time, one story will suffice. The 
little actress, who was as agile off the stage as upon it, where 
she danced to admiration, had got up in a tree one morning, 
to eat cherries. It was in an orchard which the King had 
given the actors, on condition of their supplying him every 
week with a cherry tart, which Nelly was to bring to him on 
a lawn, befcnre the summer house, dancing all the way. She 
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had struck out a fancy of that sort in a dance at the end of a 
comedy, where she brought a casket to an Indian prince; and 
with this performance his Majesty had been wonderfully 
pleased. The homage of the tart had been exhibited once at 
Hampton, and with great applause ; the little jade twirling 
about, putting a world of grace into her movements, and 
bringing the pasty aloft in her hands, as if it had been a thing 
to W'orshi]). 

The King had heated himself a little with shooting ; and, 
casting his eyes towards the orchard, he had a mind for some 
of the cherries. Loril Bucklmrst accordingly went forward to 
get some. His lordship had his gun in his hand; Miss 
Stewart w^as by, wnth her silver popper ; and a little party had 
gathered together, as soon as his Majesty had done shooting. 
Buckhurst had proceeded half way, when the King called out 
to him, to sc'e what bird that was in one of the tree’s ; and 
whether he could not bring it him. But mind,” said his 
Majesty, ‘^if you shoot it, you must try and not hurt the 
feathers.” The end of Nelly’s gown was hanging on the tree, 
and his Majesty took her for a ]>eacock. 

Buckhurst comes up. lie discerns the peacock to be a lady, 
and takes it for one of the merry body of the maids. “ Ho ! 
my pretty bird,” quotli he, “ you are the King's property, and 
must come down. Ayho is it? which of all our fair doves, or 
falcons gentle ? 

Nelly was hiding her face, and laughing. She knew Buck¬ 
hurst well. He was a frequenter of tlu^ play-house; and 
furthermore he had been much struck with her conduct towards 
the memory of poor Dick, so that it was thought he wouhl 
fain have consoled himself w'ith lier company for the coyne.S8 
of Lord Falmouth's widow. 

Oh, my Lord,” .said Nelly, ])utting lier rosy face between 
the houghs, “do you catch birds as the Irishman did, by 
.shaking the tree ? I shall fly away.” 

Ay,” said Buckhurst, but I have my gun.” 

'‘Lord! and must you shoot?” returned Nelly; what 
men you must be !” 

‘‘ The whole court arc here,” said his lordship. Miss 
Stewart, with her terrible silver, and all ; so you see there is 
no chance. The prettier the dove, the worse for you.” 

But I have not got iny tart.” 
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Never mind ; you are a singing bird, sweet NeJly, and 
we \vill be content this time with the song without the dance. 
Or, now I think of it, you shall be the tart yourself—singing 
birds make good pies. How should you like to be in a pasty, 
with the toes of your slippers peeping out at the top.” 

I have a great niiml to pelt you all with cherries,” quoth 
the stage Venus ; “ I'll begin with you as a sample.” 

“ Pelt away. "J’he cherries the birds peck are the sweetest.” 

The little woodlark and her fowler were in the midst of 
these pretty speeches, the substance of which was afterwards 
gathered from the partie.s, (for it is astonishing how much was 
made of this atlventure, and w'ith how much discourse it fur¬ 
nished our stately souls,) when somebody was heard coming 
up. It was Tom Vernon, come to say that the King was im¬ 
patient. Nelly, who had visited the orcdiard to pluck fruit, 
not only for herself, hut her Iriemls, (Mr. Hart intending a 
general feast that <iay,) had liad a great hamper brought 
thither, capacious as tlie generosity of her intentions. “ My 
Lord,” said she, “ being a singing bird, 1 must have a cage; 
and being stouter than singing birds in ordinary, I will try 
your ])rowess, for you shall carry me.” ‘‘ Nothing can be 
better,” rejdit'd the gallant, “ unless the cage were away, and 
1 had the bird to myself.” So dow n comes Nelly into the 
basket, and his Lordship and Tom V ernon take her up, and 
set out for the open field. Nelly said such merry things all 
the way, that it was with difficulty they acted the part of 
proper sportsmen wlio had bagged their game. 

The King wondered to see his chamberlain and page coming 
with a great hatnper. lit? waited with impatience till it could 
be set before him, fully expectitig to see some extraordinary 
lame bird that had got into the orchard, and been caught so 
easily 

“ ’Tis a woodlark,” cried liuckburst, the finest your Ma¬ 
jesty ever saw'.” 

“ A woodlark, and in a hamper !” quoth the King ; “ Ods- 
fish, maji, you have made love to so many goldsmiths’ wives, 
you have become a cockney. You don’t know' a lark from a 
peacock,” 

“ If it’s a peacock,” returnetl liuckhurst, I’ll be a citi¬ 
zen’s w'ife myself.” 

As he spoke, the hamper was set down, and the lid thrown 

-/ . 1 . 
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open, and the King stooping with great earnestness to see 
what it contained, Nelly took his face in her hand, and shook 
it. A laugh ensued, in which his Majesty joined, not with¬ 
out some confusion. The little actress perceived it, and saitl, 
“ Pardon me. Sir, hut 1 am intoxicated." 

“ How, Nelly," cried the King, “ intoxicated, and so soon 
in the morning ! " 

Nelly could not help laughing at the gravity with which 
this was uttered, and the possibility it implied; for drinking 
was none of her faults, though greater ladies were accused of 
it. But she repressed her nierriinent in an instant. 

Sir,” said she, “ I am always intoxicated, or I should not 
behave as I do,” (and then dropping a curtesy into the ham¬ 
per, and holding some of her cherries in her hand, in the 
prettiest manner in the world)—“^it is with your Majesty's 
goodness." 

“ Faith little one,” sahl the King, you are both merry 
and w ise; and I know' not two better things.” He graciously 
assisted her in getting out of her cage, took some of the 
cherries, and dismissed her with one of his most fatherly 
pinches mi the cheek. 

I tell you what, Cieorge,” said the King, turning to Buck¬ 
ingham ; “ your old friends, the republicans were right so far ; 
there is a natural breeding as W'ell as wit. This little girl 
shows it, for all her slovenly gown, and the oaths they tell 
me of.” 

\F’ith submission, sir,” observed Sedley, “ is not the wit 
itself the breeding ? ” 

“ Assisted, perhaps, by goodnature," said Buckhurst. 

And a good stock of confidence,' quoth iiis (irace. 

Very well remarked on all hands,” observed tlie King ; 

and as Lauderdale would sav, ‘ vara charactereestical o’ the 
remairkers.’" 

Buckingham ironically how'cd his thanks. The King and 
he w'eve a little uneasy on account of some business of Ossory’s, 
and his Grace hated to be told of his old friends, particularly 
at such times, the Duke of Ormond and his sons having been 
clear of all connection writh the republicans. The rest could 
not help looking as pleased as his Grace looked otherwise ; 
for, with all his powers of entertainment, he was more feared 
than loved at court. Out of doors he was highly popular. 
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For niy part 1 was never more delighted than at such times, 
for I had acquired a perfect tlislike of him since the perusal of 
Sir Philip s manuscript. I wished I had had a right to quarrel 
with him on account of Miss Randolph ; and it was with 
little patience 1 heard him accuse ray other mistress of a 
quality, which he possessed beyond anybody. 

As it was inconvenient to Buckingham to be out of favour, 
he speedily cleared up his countenance ; and knowing that no¬ 
thing would sooner recover his Majesty’s goodwill than a jest, 
he did the most im])U(lent thing the next evening that I had 
ever seen. The Chancellor had taken occasion of the calamity 
that was now wasting the city of London, to lecture the King 
on his way of life, which he said was “ a tempting of Pro¬ 
vidence, ungrateful towards it, after having restored him, and 
for aught he knew, a main cause of the gvils poured out upon 
his kingdom.” These charges, though the King ahvays lis¬ 
tened to Clarendon’s lectures with l)enignity, and was willing 
to admit that there was more truth in them than there ought 
to he, (perhaps to neutralize their effect, and stop the Chan¬ 
cellor’s moutlt,) his Majesty thought, at such a moment, 
very l.ard. He rejdied, with some warmth, that every one 
had his faults ; that luxury and enormity did not lie wholly 
on the side of gallantry ; that it was ])aying an iil compliment 
to heaven, to suppose that it would slay thousands of harmless 
people for the fault of one man, or for one fault more than 
another ; and tliat, for aught he knew, it was more aqgry with 
pride and stomach iti a man (laying an emphasis on that 
equivocal term), than w’ith faults of any other description ; 
nay, he had good reason, from authority too sacred to be 
lightly mentioned, to be sure of it.” The Chancellor, ac¬ 
cording to his custom, begged his Majesty’s pardon, if he had 
said anything unbecoming the most humble and dutiful of his 
subjects. “ He did not pretend that he was without faults, 
though he could not consider them, either with reference to 
their nattirc, or to his own humble condition, as of the least 
importance, compared with the single fault of carelessness in 
his Majesty, to which his Majesty’s very virtues, j)erhaps, too 
much inclined him ; hut as he thought no trouble too great to 
undergo for his Majesty’s service, as might he seen by his 
coming so often from Twickenham, in that crippled state, 
when he ought rather to be in his bed,—so no unkind words. 
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even from the lips of which he stood most in awe, and from 
which he certainly had not looked for the condescension of 
a personal affront, (and here he grew very red) should hin¬ 
der him from discharging those duties of zeal and affection, 
which had commenced in his Majesty’s infancy, with the 
approbation of his blessed father, and could have no excuse 
for ceasing till it pleased God and his Majesty to put an end 
to a situation, for which he was more fitted by the honesty 
of his nature, than the address of it.” 

And so he went on,” said the King, (for tlie matter was 
discussed as usual at the supper-table) “ winding his speeches 
about me, till—you know the foolish way I have of taking 
pity on everybody; and so I felt ashamed of lK*ing angry with 
his goodness and his gout any lotiger ; and so he gave me a 
great big volume of his writing to look over ; and he is to 
come to-morrow, to know my opinion of it.” 

^‘We’il read a }>age of it a-piece,” said Arlington, and 
let your Majesty know the heads of it. ’ 

“ Do, prythee,” returned the King ; “ but don't ])lay me a 
trick, Harry, as you did upon the 'rangier jiapers, and make 
me quote something to him he never said. All thi* fat will be 
in the fire else,” 

“Elegant!” said Buckingham aside; “ but as true as the 
gospel, and a marvellous happy metaphor, ( larendon fr\ing! 
Methinks f hear the sound of twenty kitcbeius.—And so, sir, 
your Majesty forgave him 1 ” 

“ Yes,” answ-ered Charles, “ I did. 'fhere's nothing un¬ 
common in that, 1 fear.” 

“ Clearly not, sir,” said Buckingham maliciously; *'• ’tis 
w^hat you always do.” 

“Always do!” re-echoed his Majesty : “ 1 waniid not have 
you think I do it on account of the man's strength, hut of his 
weakness. 'Tis painful to see a hobbling old man, a wise and 
an honest servant withal, almost lying before one’s feet, and 
not forgive him : but I owni ’tis a little tiresome.” 

“ If he contented himself with lying before your Majesty’s 
feet,” said Buckingham, “ it would not be amiss ; nut to lie 
behind your back, may be considered not quite so pardonable.” 

Some relations were then given of angry and disrespectful 
sayings of Clarendon, concerning the royal w'ay of life, which 
his Majesty was obliged to jnetend that he tlisbelieved. 
Buckingham artfully admitted, that there was probably a good 
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deal of exaggeration in the reports ; and then, with double 
cunning, proceeded to throw doubts on some parts of them, 
which Charles knew to be true. What }>articular]y chagrined 
the King, was the intimation that (Jlarendon affected a mastery 
over all his movements ; that the royal will, according to the 
Chancellor’s showing, was unable to effect anything, even to 
the j>ostponement of a meeting, or the security of a party on 
the water, if the cancellarian will,” (as Buckingham called 
it) chose to determine otherwise ; in short, that Charles was 
still a boy, and Clarendon his pedagogue. The Chancellor 
was represented as giving ludicrous descriptions of him, under 
the title of ‘the great boy, hankering after the maids;’ — 
“ and all this folly,” concluded Buckingham itj a tone of in¬ 
dignation, “ comes from an enormous old fellow who is not 
averse to pleasure, but past it ; nay, who takes out as much 
as he can, in sMulling and gormandizing ; and if Merry St. 
Andrew says true, preaches secresy to my lady’s maid in so 
edifying a manner, that she repeats the sermon to all the 
j)uritans of her acquaintance. Then the man has a very 
pl«‘thora of house and land, hankers most indecently after 
fees, lays his hand on every waif he can think of. lie it the 
King's or church’s ; yet gobbles and reddens like a turkey- 
cock, if you touch a stick in his premises, though it be for 
the King’s service, and the King’s own ; as witness the fright 
he gave to fat little Fepys about the oaks ; but if you come 
before him for a seal to your warrant, he it for lord or lady, 
ho ! my masters ! who so scrupulous as he ! Hey ? What ? 
an estate given away, and I have only four ! A gift to a 
charming woman, and no res[)cct to my gorbellied hypocrisy? 
Lord in heaven ! coidd not the King do as 1 do ? Urink and 
be d—d to him, and give nothing to anybody ? ‘ Nobody’ is 

the phrase vulgar, but we are not of that breeding. Oh 
Master Kingston, sir, these be ‘ flesh-quakes,’ as my friend 
Ben Jonson lias it, enough to try the stoutest of us; so 
vacate, my masters ; we would endure our agony in private. 
Here Molly, afqnr facetinn ; has my Lady retired ? Yc.s, my 
Lord, Have the footmen gone to ])rayers? My Lord, they 
have. Is that drunken follow, Dixon, surely in bed? He 
is, rny Lord. Then bring us our sack-posset.” 

By this time the King was rolling in his chair, and another 
blow given to the approaching downfall of the Chancellor. 
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The next evening Clarendon makes his appearance according 
to appointment. There had been many determinations at the 
supper table to affront him ; and, bold as he was, he might 
reasonably have been startled to see the numerous assemblage 
of wits and courtiers who made a sort of avenue for him to¬ 
wards the King's closet. They received him on his appear¬ 
ance with an excess of silence. Arlington, wdth his sour 
smile and his cunning eyes, pressed his hatul upon his heart, 
as he made his bow. Ashley bowed down to the ground. 
Buckingham behaved easily and gracefully, as if wdth real re¬ 
spect. The greater number of us were partly interested, and 
partly cowed by his appearance. I, for one, though 1 did not 
like him, thought him treated harshly, considering his long 
service and his good intentions ; and could not help feeling 
something like veneration at the sight of his grey hairs and 
feeble step, however accompanied with pride and swelling. 
As to himself, he addressed some indiflcrent words to an ac- 
{]uaintance or two as he entered, and tlien bowing sternly on 
either side, seemed pro})ared to meet any affront that might be 
hazarded, with all his ire and dignity. (Uifford changed 
colour, and looked as if he could have bearded him the more ; 
but nobody ventured. The bows for the most part were made 
with real courtesy, end the bravadoes of the overnight vatiishod 
before the aspect of a man of eloquence and authority, who 
was grandfather to the young princes, and had over-awed a 
court from its infancy. Above all, Buckingham’s manner was 
looked upon as a desertion of the cause; and we were pre¬ 
pared to lay it to the account of a want of courage, of which 
he was already suspected. But he reedemed it in a way, that 
seemed to render it only the more bold and insulting. 

The ante-room was one of the largest in the palace; the 
door of the King’s closet stood open at the further end (the 
weather being very hot); and Buckingham had placed himself 
at the very farthest point, from the closet, to wit, close to the 
entrance, as if purposely to receive the (’hancellor with respect. 
His lordship, proceeding stoutly and painfully with liis gout, 
had, however, no sooner commenced his ])assage, and wa.s re¬ 
turning our bows, than we perceived Buckingham behind him, 
imitating his manner with an extravagance so impudent, and 
yet so grounded in truth, that it was with difficulty we re¬ 
frained from laughing out loud. The proud eye and puffed 
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may so call it; his extremely grave acknowledgments (as if 
giving us no more credit for our courtesy than we deserved) ; 
the leaden weight of the feet, as if scraped along, instead of 
lifted; and the occasional nod to a friend (extremely ludicrous 
and sullen), presented a double of the gouty and angry Chan¬ 
cellor, as exact as if Nokes had done it; and the caricature 
being thus preceded by the original in person, unwillingly and 
yet in dudgeon, the effect was alarming to those who saw them 
Iwth coming. Some of them in their efforts to resist laughter 
W’ere forced to turn away ; and none but those whom they had 
passed, and who were rolling and gaping with their efforts, 
dared to look towards the King ; who, for his part, freeing what 
was approaching, w'as fain to get behind the door. 

(darendon observing those who turned away, guessed at 
what was going on. lie reddened like scarlet, but was wise 
enough not to take any notice. However, on entering the King’s 
closet, after paying his respects to his Majesty, he addressed 
him in these words * : — 

“ Before entering, sir, upon the business which has brought 
me here with this gentleman, Mr. Coventry, 1 humbly crave 
your Majesty’s patience in belialf of an old servant of your 
government, and an extreme and passionate well-wisher to 
your royal person, while 1 say a word or two in his behalf.” 
IIis lordship was much agitated. 

‘‘ C\;rtainly, my Lord,” said the King, glad to have his 
thoughts diverted from Buckingham's mimicry; ^‘certainly, 
— wlio is it ? You know you have only to speak ; — 1 mean, 
an old servant, in whose favour you think fit to interest your¬ 
self— a — hum — Who is it, good my Lord ? ” 

“ Sir, this old servant, old and Highly W'orn out, but never, 

1 will be bold to say, more worthy of your Majesty’s protec¬ 
tion (and 1 speak of him in this gentleman’s presence the 
rather because he is an impartial witness, not too much inclined 
in the person s favour, and may be considered as an honourable 
representation of publicity without the indecorum of it) — is 
myself. Nay, sir, in God’s name, and in the name of huma¬ 
nity, wl)ich 1 know it is not in the nobleness of your nature to 
resist, 1 beg you a moment to hear me. — Sir, it is an unhap- 

* Wliat follows her<’, like the close of Cromwell's speech in the second volume, 
IS given by the MS. in English. — Edit. 
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piness of the situation which 1 have tlie honour of holding 
under your Majesty, and of the conscience which it exacts 
above all others, that I often suppose myself under the ne¬ 
cessity of offering to your Majesty my poor advice and opinion 
relative to matters which it would be an imperiinence to touch 
upon under any circumstances of less duty or compulsion : 
and perhaps it is my further misfortune, as it must of necessity 
be that of all conscientious servants in a like office, who are 
not exempt from the common frailties of mankind (which is 
W'hat I never pretended to he), that in the honest and trem¬ 
bling fervour of my zeal (for I could not disguise, if 1 would, 
that 1 speak of what is near my heart with a certain heat and 
emotion), I may exaggerate or even mistake some points on 
which your Majesty is kind enough to hear me spreak, and so 
upon the matter fall justly under correction ; whicli 1 call on 
your Majesty to testify I have ever received with a vviliiiigness 
and a submission, becoming a dutiful subject, and at least j)ro- 
portionate to the extent of my fault. But, sir, there is one 
thing of which I earnestly entreat, and implore, and I may 
even say demand your Majesty to be persuaded (for love makes 
it an honour to the highest to have justice demanded of them, 
as a thing wdiich it is not in their natures to deny) ; and that 
is, that whatsoever 1 think it my duty to say at any time, 
touching your Majesty’s other servants and advisi'rs, more 
especially if it be in the way of objection, or heat, or scorn- 
fulness, I say it before their faces, and not behind their backs : 
and I call upon your Majesty to hear w itness that I do so, 
having too often indeed given occasion to your Majesty’s just 
rebuke, for being so far transported by my natural openness 
into a forgetfulness of every thing hut my love to your welfare ; 
and assuredly it is an in<liscretion of which 1 shouhl never 
have been guilty, had 1 been guilty otherwise, or confined my¬ 
self to the safe malice of backbiters and mimics, than wdiom 
(saving your Majesty’s princely willingness to cojjstrue every 
thing for the best) I <lo not know a more accursed generation ; 
all which being the case, and my heat and openness being as 
w'ell known as their secresy and malignancy, 1 do hope and 
trust, and implore your Majesty to allow me to expect, that if 
I can do so much justice to them, it shall at least never be 
suspected of me that 1 can condescend to their cowardly auda¬ 
city, or take those liberties with your Majesty’s person and 
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proceeding's, which, as they are guilty of themselves, so I have 
too good reason to know, they are abundantly willing to charge 
upon others.” 

Mr. (/Oventry said, that all this was sjjoken with a heat, 
vehemence, and a sort of tempest of sincerity, which would 
have been irresistible to any man, much more to the easy 
prince who stood before his old servant. Charles, greatly 
confused, in vain attempted to stop the torrent by murmurs of 
doubt and re-assurance ; and at the close of it, he could think 
of nothing but putting an end to his own and the Chancellor’s 
uneasiness. He told him, he believed every w'ord lie uttered, 
as he always did ; that he never fancied he said a word behind 
any one’s back, which he would not say, even if he had not, 
to his face ; and that, as he (the King) made a point of hear¬ 
ing nothing to his 'friend and instructor's prejudice (!) — for 
so he must ever call him, — so he begged him to consider, 
that tale-liearers were not always to be trusted, even against 
those whoso tongues were not so honest as his own. In fine, 
all parties (his Majesty was sure) would be the better for 
believing as little harm of one another as possible; and if idle 
men sometimes took lilx'rties w’ith their betters, out of a notion 
that they were not enough regarded, it w^as the business of the 
prince to show that such liberties were taken in vain ; and he 
w'ould do it, and that forthwith ; of which his lordship should 
presently carry away testimony." 

And the King, not having time to break it, was as good as 
Ids word ; for the conference upon w hich the Chancellor came, 
was no sooner ended, tlian the door being throwm open, his 
Majesty came forth with him, helping him along in his goat, 
like a son, (’larendon deprecating so much goodness, and his 
Majesty persisting in it with a conliaiity which put all the 
courtiers on their reverence, achling, out loud, that “ he could 
do no less for one who had supported so many real burdens 
for him." Next day Charles was ashamed to look Buckingham 
in the face ; and this triumph of (darendon’s was die worse 
for him in the end. 

The Chancellor, though lie expected as.siduous court to be 
paid to himself, seldom went anywhere from home. He 
alleged his gout and multiplicity of business as the reasons; 
and they would have been good excuses for any other man : but 
unquestionably both pride and luxury were among his detainers, 
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though he did not choose to think so. He might have been 
as luxurious and as lame as he pleased, if he had not been 
proud. The more gout the better, if he had but returned 
visits a little oftener. Gout was what everybody looked for¬ 
ward to who did not walk, as the King did, or ride, like the 
Duke. But it is not to be denied, that Clarendon was puffed 
up with pride as well as canary, and that he sat in his gouty 
chair as if it had been the throne of the realms. To venture 
within a mile of his toe or his pretensions, was an offence 
anti'papal. Everybody was to give way to him as patiently 
as a pack of suitors in Chancery ; and while lie refusetl a vole 
or a seal, for any other, person’s convenience, with a conscien¬ 
tiousness that would have been provoking in any minister, 
considering the nature of the court, he resented the least 
inquiry into his gains, or doubt of his motives, with a bluster 
tliat undoubtedly looked more like the ostentation of innocence 
than the truth of it. From the gusts of his anger nobody was 
secure, not even the King in council. He had reason to refer 
to them as proofs of his candour, and he was enough aware of 
the impression they must make, to follow tliern up with apolo¬ 
gies to those above him. But catch him who could at an 
apology to an inferior ! And then these inferiors, though 
perhaps truly such compared with the height of his own power 
and genius, were often men of importance and ability : yet he 
would not scruple, in the King's presence, to pour on them a 
storm of vituperation, calling them ‘‘ fellows and pretenders," 
and vrondering at their “ impudence," though the offence, 
which he especially undertook to be enraged at, was the 
freedom they ventured upon in the royal presence! All 
this showed him to be a man of so much more will than self- 
knowledge,* and so filled with humours which he confounded 
with virtues, that all classes of men began to cloubt which was 
which, and to give him no credit for differing with the greatest 
enormities, seeing that he did it with as enormous a blindness 
of his own. He complained that his rivals, after depriving him 
of all real share in the government, attributed to him the most 
odious of their own measures ; but on the other hand, they 
referred to his pride and luxury and the little ceremony with 
which he treated every one, as proofs positive of his despotic 
propensities; and the republicans joined in the testimony with 
idl the bitterness of men w’hom he had opposed and scorned 
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from the beginning. In short, the republicans hated him for his 
lieing a monarchy man ; the monarchy men, for his taikingof 
law; the C’romwellites, for his calling Oomwell “a mechanical 
fellow;” the Presbyterians, for his being Episcopalian; the 
K})i.scopalians, for his compounding with the Presbyterians; 
the placemen, for his meddling ; the saints, for his luxury ; 
the sinners, for his lectures of them ; and all men, for his 
pride. 'Phe King speedily found all this inconvenient as well 
as offensive ; and the humiliation his Majesty felt at the sub¬ 
missions into which the Chancellor’s eloquence was continually 
beguiling him, had no mean hand in hastening his downfall. 

For my own part, I once had such personal testimony of 
the (.’hancellor’s haughty and irritable manners, that 1 tvas 
inclined to agree with any thing said against him ; yet, seeing 
him thus treated by Buckingliam and otliers, and meeting him 
a day or two afterwards at Lord Ossory’s, he talked so agree¬ 
ably, was so pleasant with the ladies and the children, and 
atldressed in particular to myself so eloquent a regret of his 
own yonthful time of life, interspersing it with anecdotes of 
Ben donson and Suckling, and painting such masterly portraits 
of other celebrated men of his acquaintance, that I couhl have 
heard him talk for a week, and let him reign for ever. He 
<‘mled with inquiring after Sir Philip Herne, whom he had 
met at Lord Ossorv’s, and of whom he understood that 1 ‘^had 
tile honour to be the friend ; for.” said he, by ail that I 
hear of him, he is a man tliat Lord Falkland himself vould 
have loved.” This eulogy on Sir Philip, and the address with 
which lie appeared not to ascribe to me any merit of my own, 
while he implied it in the highest degree, gave him a complete 
conqiu.'st over the page of the firesence. From that moment 1 
became one of his warmest advocates. It was only after a 
lapse of years and on looking back with a more experienced 
t ye, that 1 came to think of liim with my present iinpar- 
lialiiy. 

Lord Ossory’s family and the Haniiltons were much to¬ 
gether, living almost in the same house at MTiitehall. It was 
there Sir Philip saw Clarendon, who would he carried in his 
sedan to visit the Duke of Ormond’s son when he went 
nowhe re else It w'as there also he saw Grammont, who was 
paying his adddesses to Miss Hamilton ; and herein lies the 
secret of tlie dislike which the Chevalier took to my friend. 
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Miss Hamiltoa did not like Grammont aioiigh, and she liked 
Sir Philip too well It is true she married the. Frenchman: 
but it was out of perversity. Grammont, at the period of his 
marriage, was reckoned the most brilliant man in the court 
circle. Miss Hamilton was accounted the most discerning of 
the ladies. Their mutual vanity was piqued:—his, to make 
a conquest of her, which could only be done in the most 
honourable manner; and hers, to show that she could have 
him if she would. She accordingly kept him wailing so long, 
and seemed in the meanwhile so much inclineti to waive her 
fastidiousness in favour of Herne, that it is rej)orted the Che¬ 
valier only married her at last by dint of a memorandum from 
the point of her brother’s sword. Miss Hamilton had sense 
and penetration ; nor do I believe she would have married the 
Chevalier, if her honour had not been concernetl in it. 1 have 
heard that when he vexed her after their marriage w'iih one of 
his shabby infidelities, and had the impudence to revenge her 
complaints of it by taunting her with marrying a man who 
liad been so unsuccessful with her equals, she was prov(>k<Hl to 
say that the most amiable man in England had possessed her 
heart, though she had not had tlie good fortune to touch his. 

Respecting tVie man thus truly desi;j:nated 1 was now be¬ 
coming extremely anxious. 1 had waited to hear from him a 
whole fortnight beyond the time he mentioned ; the }daguc 
had increa.sed to such an extent that the court, afraid of 
remaining any longer at Hampton, were about to remove to 
Salisbury ; and as Sir Philip intended, when he left the vessel, 
to go to his agent in the city — a house in the very thick of 
it,— I made up rny mind to show that 1 deserved his friend¬ 
ship by going thither to look after him. 

()n my asking leave of absence, his Majesty demurred. He 
said he had designed to send me into France with Lord 
Buckhurst, on a message of compliment to the French King, 
and that, in connection with that <)l)ject as well as to show his 
sense of my behaviour on boartl his brother’s ship in the lat^* 
battle, and the general regard they both liad for me, he had 
resolve 1 to make me a baronet. 

I almost starced at the .sound of the word, which highly 
flattered my vanity ; but I felt as if I had drawn my sword 
in a new cause, and was no' to put it up again. 1 therefore 
repiesvnted to his Majesty, with ail gratitude and humility. 



that, although my fatnily was old, I possessed but a sunall 
patrimony, insufficient, I thought, to support the honour of 
which he was pleased to supjwse me worthy ; and that, with 
reganl to the message into France, as he diil not intend to 
despatch it for a month or six weeks, I trusted that nothing 
but death would hinder me from being back by tliat time, if 
his iMajesty still thought ht to honour me with his gracious 
intentions. 

The King said tliat, “ as to money, poor Berkeley, of 
whom 1 sometimes reminded him, (and his Majesty truly 
added that he could not say a kinder thing of me, for he had 
a surprising regard for that nohleinan,) had not a foot of land 
when he made him an earl, and Harry Bennett liad almost as 
little, for he called himself aVrlington after no greater territory 
than a farm. A King’s servants grew rich if they were 
deserving ; and it would go hard if, between us, we could not 
support the lustre of the Bloody Hand.” 

This “ between us ’’ flattered rne so much, that I had no¬ 
thing to reply in objection. In fact, though 1 thought it 
httcame me to hesitate, I should have been sorry to have been 
taken at iny word ; so I was prejniring to receive my honour 
with due grace, when his Majesty told me, that, in short, he 
had set his mind upon it ; “ for,” said he, I have l)een forced 
to make Clifford a baronet, ‘ and t’other man,’ and I am re¬ 
resolved to have a baror.et or two of iny own, esjtecialiy as I 
make no more Lords: so you see, Ralph, you will oblige me 
in it as well as yourself. ’ 

I now wished I had not contested the point at all, since 1 
was to be a set off’ against “t’other man;” and yet 1 should 
have been sorry not to have bi en made use of: so ungracious 
sometimes is the graciousness of kings, and so little disposed 
to be vain the vanity of tlieir servants. Niccness, indeed, is 
not the fault of vanity at any time. What is the reason that 
we arc so willing to have merits imputed to us, and to wear 
honours, whieh at lK)tti)m are none at all? I have heard Sir 
Philip vindicate the propensity, on grounds far from dis- 
hom)urable to human nature, thotigh few of the persons 
vindicated would suspect they had them. He said, “ that the 
prouilest and most ambitious of mankind, — nay evet) the most 
arbitrary,— had a })riutiple of social regard in their errors; 
and that the same principle, well understood, would be the sal- 
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vation of humanity. We are all of such consequence to one 
another, that, in some mode or other, we endeavour to make 
ourselves conscious of it. It is an instinct so stronf?, that it 
leads us to attract regard by a title or a ribbon when we can 
do it in no better way.” 

I recollected this observation of Sir Philip’s, and ceased to 
blush. But my friend, as it turned out, furnished me with a 
still pleasanter feeling connected with my new honours ; at 
least my friendship did, and it could not have done it but for 
such a man. The King, perceiving me bent upon leave of 
absence, was anxious to know wliat took me away, concluding 
itw'asalady. I told him the secret: upon which, he cried, 
with fervour, “ Gad so!” A true friend, and at court ! poor 
Berkeley was just such another. Ralph, you shall be a baro¬ 
net, if only for this I Sir A\'hat-d'ye-call-him, in the story, 
was not a better friend : and 1 am resolved to give a title to a 
disinterested virtue, and on that very score. So you are to lay it 
to the account of your friend, and not of my cursed eaballers.” 

“ When 1 come hack then, sir, ))crha]>s your Majesty-” 

“ No, not when you come hack: you shrdi have it now : 
auybody»can be rewarded after a good deed ; you shall have 
your reward hrst, Balph, • and bear a charmed litV will 

send you into the ])lague as mothers send their midshipmeti to 
war, with a pocket full of encouragement. So (Jod sja-ed you ; 
and mind that we are not forced to keep your virtue at a 
distance, when you come hack, with snuff and vinegar. Don't 
bring the plague on us with your friendship. Besides, Buek- 
hurat "will be waiting.” 

I could not hel]) fancying that there was more in this 
bestowal of df title on me than appeared : but perliajis there 
was not. If there was, my Lord Cdmreliill, or the Duchess of 
Cleveland, might be able to tell the secret. At all events, 
neither the secret nor the tide was of my seeking. 1 should 
say nothing about the :natter, were it not for an inconvenient 
habit of candour which my friend helped to fix upon me. 
7'here were plenty of persons who had a better ckim than 1 
had ; but then, as the King said, if he once began with sIjow- 
ing his gratitude on the right and left of him, there would he 
no end of it: titles would be as “plenty as blackberries.” To 
give a baronetcy to a young fellow like myself, was extending 
no undue encouragement. The King’s will and pleasure was 
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reason enough, had there been no embassy on foot; and a 
secretary of embassy to the French court had surely a right to 
such a feather in his cap. In fine, as Killigrew told me, I 
was at once jdeased that 1 had got the title, and vexed to 
think that it was not unequivocally owing to my virtues ; 
“ which,” said he, “ is the fault of your Puritan nurture. It 
gave you a conscientious vanity ” (an odd plirase) “ of which 
you have never got rid.” 

However, I was of a stock that 'would have warranted far 
higher titles, had it remained rich enough to support them ; 
so in a day or two, with an order on the King’s casket for a 
thousand pounds (a marvellous sum), which convinced me the 
lady had something to <lo with it, and a world of praise from 
the lady herself for my heroism, which really seemed to put a 
new light in her eyes, 1 left court on my adventure. 


CHAPTER II. 

Refouk 1 went into t1u> city, I thought it my duty to make 
incjuiries in every (piartor where news of Sir Philip might 
have been heard. I did so, hut in vain. 1 found out the re¬ 
sidence of Mr. Waring, wlm was in the hahit of hearing from 
him regularly, but the t^xpi'cted intelligence had not arrived 
the last time, and Mr. "Waring himself had been absent from 
home for some days, ])rol)ahly on the like search, I tlierefore 
proceeded without further delay to the agent’s. ^ 

My course took me down Holborn, and so into Aldcrsgate, 

I had yet seen nothing of tltc infected places, except what the 
commencement of my journey had shown me on the borders 
of them. This was startling enough, for grass was growing 
in some of the most freijuented thoroughfares, atid an aAvful 
silence jtrevailed, interrupted only by dimly heard outcries, 
which I took for tlie noise of some mob at a distance. 1 had 
heard of the red crosses marked on the doors, and the inscrip¬ 
tions of “ Lord, have mercy upon us but the sight of them 
was much more appalling than the fancy. An occasional shop 
was open, and passengers now and then appeared, who seemed 
to avoid each other. I understood this well, for I had heard 
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the most frightful stories of deaths caused by the simplest 
contact; and though my physician liad told me to indulge my 
natural cheerfulness as »nu(‘h as possible, on account of its 
being one of the best of ]m’servatives, I couhl not help giving 
way to those who passed me. 1 bad furthermore, by his 
advice, armed myself with aromatics, and had vitiegar enough 
about mo to make me foe! very abominable. 

On entering llolborn, I was surprised to see all the people 
walking in the middle of the streets. 'I'hey had done so, in 
fact, in the other streets, but the narrowness of the latter had 
hindered me from noticing it. The silence was still remtukable. 
broken only by those reniot(“ sounding cries of wbidt 1 have 
spoken, by the noist' of a few cnaches. and the souitdofa chnrcli 
bell, as if it were some rainy Sunday evening. It was noon, 
however: not a drop of rain ha<l fallen for weeks : the air was 
sultry to the last degree ; and the tires that were burning here 
and there, though lit on purpose, ami of use in ]>urirving it, 
added to the sense of o])})ressiveness. ^'et the people had 
their coats buttoned up, and their necks imiltied, as if they 
feared every breath of llie atmos])lu're. 

I had heard of a man who went about crying, “ Yet forty 
days, and London will be destroyed;” and of another, who, 
half TU'iked, and never stopping to answer (juestions, hurried 
unceasingly through the streets, looking frightfully before him, 
and exclaiming. ^'() the (ireat and the Dreadful (Jod!” I 
.saw nothing of this ; nor were the looks of the passengers, as far 
as I noticed, different from what they usually a]>peared in that 
careful jtart of the town : only they were more silent; and 
now and thegi tite general attention was directed to the hustle 
at some door, where a ])erson in sick clothes was brought out 
to be taken into a coach. But nobody sto})ped. I saw one of 
these persons go by in a coach, for I could not help hx^kiug in. 
It was a woman, as ]»ale as the sluxg tltat wra])ped her. Slie 
had her mouth ojien, aod cast a dtdl glazed looked at me ; hut 
I quickly turned my eyes, 'f'he stream of passengers was 
now and then painfully interrupted by some one in*^ liquor, not 
always a man; nor was it possible to know whether the 
drunken person was afflicted or merely brutal. One of these, 
a woman, after reeling everybody otd of the way, fell with 
such weight on the ground, that I instinctively ran to ]>ick 
her up; when the rest cried out to me not to touch her, 
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and presently there was a call of Cart! Cart!” Upon 
which the cart made its appearance, that took people of this 
sort to the pest-house. It is supiiosed, that many persons got 
dreadfully j)unished in this way for their intoxication ; for the 
cart itself was enough to infect them. The sickness exhibited 
itself, sometimes in the universal languor of the frame, some¬ 
times ill raging fevers, and often in boils and blains, 'which 
caused the sufferer the acutest agony. It was brought from 
Holland by infected goods; and detained by dirt and by 
narrow streets. I'liose stood the best chance of escaping, who 
kept themselves cleanest, and were of tlie liveliest temper. 

Jiut what I had seen in this great o}»en thoroughfare, how¬ 
ever awful for its silent multitude, all avoiding the houses, w^as 
nothing to what 1 encountered in a lane, turning from Newgate 
street, into Little Hritain. The riotous taverns and public 
houses, of which I had been told, I did not witiuiss anywhere, 
though doubtless tliey existed. 1 fancieil, by the noise, tliat.1 
might have nassed one upon SnowhiJl ; but there was none of 
that riot and swearing at open windows, whiidi in this desperate 
situation of things, it was both too shocking to think of and 
too easy to lielieve. 'file worst noise 1 heard, after the outcry 
for the cart, wuis one of violent lamentation and shrieking in a 
house shut up, with a watehman standing before it. The 
]K*opie however took no notice ; the watehman took none ; and 
I passed on with the rest, feeling, for the first time, what it 
was to grow disrogardful of misery, or to force myself to be 
so, by reason of its vt-ry exeoss. 'I'his was surely dreadful 
euougli ; and yet, to me, it was little to what 1 am about to 
mention. 

'Pile lane into whicli 1 turned, w'as ont* of the most silent. 
The houses were all shut up, and yet 1 did not observe a single 
watcher at the doors. (Watcliers were people stationed at sick 
housi'K to see that nobody went out.) By this 1 concluded, 
that the inmates were all dead, which very much astonished 
me. I thought it strange, that deatli should have proceeded 
in so regular a manner with a whole street. By what I heard 
afterwards, I concluded, that the greater number of the inha¬ 
bitants bad quitted their business, and fled into the country : 
wdiile the watchers, being few in number, and not overlooked, 
had most probably, at the time of my passing, gone to take their 
refreshment, jierhaps had abandoned their posts altogether, or 
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gone-ill doors and taken possession without leave; for num¬ 
bers of such stories were told of them. Be this as it may, a 
great mortality had taken place in that street, and death was 
still in it. 1 w'Jis walking on the sltaily side of the W'ay, to 
avoid the terrible dead heat (for there seemed a mortality in 
the very sunshine), when 1 heard great cries on the sudden, in 
a house a little beyond, on the other side of tlie n-ay. and 
(the door being, I suppose, already open) J saw a tigure, like 
a man in his grave-clothes, burst forth, with his family at his 
heels, crying ‘‘Father! Father!” He fled up the lane, 
brandishing his arms and clothes, and 1 lost sight of them in 
the turning. I was ])ondering on this spectacle, when 1 
observed a man coming towards me, on my (»wn side, very 
quiet, though d('jected, who passed me without noticirig what 
he had seen. I was not sure that I had come the way I had 
been directed, and turning about just as he bad passed me, 1 
asked him the name of the street. He looked right in my eyes, 
with one of those sudden and equivocal smiles winch drunken 
men sotnetimes put on. though nothing could be stabler than 
his movements, and said, “ Don’t you know the name of this 

street? This is Hell street.” In rnv confusion at this 

•> 

answer, I was beginning to move ofl’ without a ivord, as we do 
wdien deranged peoj)le address us, when he burst into peals of 
laughter, so loud and reiterated, as to bring two or three poo{)le 
to the wdndow's, but tl)ey said nothing, and almost as instantly 
withdrew. 1 was then moving on. when he called to me in a 
rational, and very moving tone, Sir. sir— I say.” I eouKl 
not help turning round, upon which he came nearer, and said, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ Every one dead, sir ; six in the family 
with their moth.er; I liave seen them all put into the pit.” 
“ You afflict me, sir,” said 1, “ beyond measure ; 1 feel heartily 
for your troubh’s.” He looked stupefied, and as he was be ¬ 
ginning to stnile again, and (to say the truth) 1 felt both, 
horror and fear, I again moved off, gradually increasing the 
rapidity of iriy ])r('gress. On reacliing the turning of the way, 
where it roumied off, I could not resist a desire to look back, 
when I saw him standing in the middle of the street, thrusting 
bis right hand viole'ntly into the air, and making signs for me 
with the other to return. I hastened to get out of Ins sight. 

I know not how those who were more concerned in the.se 
miseries than I was could have borne even the recollection ol' 
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diem, if it had not been for the eventual good done to the city, 
both by this great calamity and the one that followed it. To 
bt‘ sure, time does wonders, and great calamities, by the very 
weight of their blow, harden and deaden us into an endur¬ 
ance of them : otherwise, if I, a mere chance passenger, young 
and in good health, was so affected as I was by lighting on 
one or two of these spectacles, how could the thousands of 
families who lost relations every week in the most frightful 
manner, recover the ordinary tone of existence, and go on, 
bartering and feeding, on the spots where such agonies were 
undergone ! Tliousands died quietly, but thousands also died 
violently. I mean raving. Many pitched themselves from 
windows:, or went and plunged into the river ; many, it is 
thouglit, were tumbled into tiie frightful pits before they were 
deatl ; and there were stories, for which the callousness in¬ 
duced l)y the sight of misery obtained credit, of old nurses 
and others, who caused or liastened the deaths of many by 
suffocation, in order to possess themselves of their goods. If 
the plague, as some think likely, should never again return to 
our widened streets and cleanlier habits, the blessing will turn 
out to have been wortli the purchase; and really mankind 
liave so little reffcctioit as a body, and are so insensible to 
ordinary warnings, however repealed, that some desolating and 
<lreadful wretchedness stems occasionally necessary, to give 
them a proper sense of the (lt‘sirai)leiiess of alteration. It is 
almost a ])ity on tliis aecount. that no lives were lost in the 
great tire. 'I'ho fire seems to have come, merely to finish 
what the plague demanded, and secure us wider aiul healthier 
.streets ; but nobotly’s life having been the worse for it, at 
least by burning, ])eople go on, having their children roasted, 
and their wives found mangled among smoking ruins, purely, 
as it should seem, from want of being able to put two ideas 
together; that of a file now, and a fire at some other time. 

I su])pose nothing under a second conflagration will suffi¬ 
ciently scorch their powers of reflection : and even that will 
probalily not do it without an act of parliament If an earth¬ 
quake takes })lace under an incon.siderate government, we see, 
by all history, that nothing is done to prevent a repetitinu of 
its etteets. Men build over it again, and their grandchildren 
Iterish in the ruins. 

If human nature, owing probably as much to the ignorance 
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as well as to the wickedness of the parties, sometimes put on 
a very ugly aspect during this calamity of the plague, it had 
the liest eflPect of adversity in brightening it and remlering it 
beautiful at others. As I h.ave noticed some examples of the 
former, and mentioned a very distressing incitlent that came 
under my own observation, 1 shall here record an adventure, 
better than any in my old friends the romances ; for if not 
quite so roipantic, it was true. 1 have heard of others, some 
of them more touching, such as mothers voluntarily shutting 
themselves U}» from their children to die alone, brides refusing 
a visit from the bridegroom, and many accounts of Iriends 
and faithful servants, wlu) lx»haved in a similar way to the 
heroine of my story ; but as I could speak of those oidy frotn 
general re[)ort, 1 select the following, as being nearer to my 
own experience, for it was told toe by a kinsman of (.ne of the 
parties, a very respectable gemlenian in an office under the 
Commander-in-( hief.* 

A young merchant in the city was seized w'itli the symptoms 
of the disorder, just as the day had hi'cn lixed, which was to 
unite him with his mistress. Some tiifficulties had been 
thrown in the way of the union by a crabbed guardian ; and 
many hours had not ehq^sed from their removal, and every¬ 
thing been settled (which the lover hasUmed to see done with 
the greatest iniiiatience), when the terrible spots a])peared, 
that w'ere to cut him ofl‘ from eomnmniou with the uuini’eeled. 
It is supposed, that the obstacles in the first instance, and the 
hurry afterwards, threw Ids blood into a ferment, which 
exasperated the attack. Me wished to make light of tlu> 
matter, and to go about his ordinary concerns ; but the 
strangeness of his sensations, and the thought of the peril 
that he might bring to his mistr(!ss, soon mad(‘ him giv<' up 
this pretension. He said, that his horror at hist inclined him 
to cry aloud, to tear his hair, and dash himself against the 
wall of tlie room ; but the thoughts of her again controlled 
him, and he resolved to go through every thing as ])atiently as 
might be, lest he should aild to his cluinces of losing her. He 
sent her a message to that effect, bidding her be of good 
heart ; and then, in a passion of tears, which hi* resolveil 
should be his last, but which, he said, seemed to give him a 


* Le Oenurnl is thf phrase in tin; MS. It was the designation at that time to 
express the officer mentioned in the text— Edit. 
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wonderful kind of humble support, betook himself to his 
prayers, and so to his bed. 

He was soon left alone with none hut an old nurse to 
attend him ; but as he did not sleep, and the good woman, 
observing him tranquil, slept a great deal, he thought next 
day he might as well rise and go into the garden for a little 
air. 

The garden, though in the city, was a very prej||y one, and, 
as it abutted on some grounds, lielonging on one side to a 
chuf ch, and on tlie other to a field where they shot at butts, 
was removed both from sight ami noise, and might be called 
even solitary. He found himself alarmingly w'eak ; and the 
air, instead of relieving, seemed to bring the weight of an 
oven with it ; but tlure was grass and roses ; and he thought 
it would add to the grace of Ids memory with her he loved, if 
he died in so sweet a spot*; rather than in the house. Besides, 
he could not h(’ar to think of dying, in wliat he hoped would 
have Vkh o Ids bridal lied. I'hese reflections rnatle him again 
shed tears in spite of Idnisidf, and he lay (lo%vii on a bench 
under a tree, wishing he could melt away iu that tender 
<lespair. 

*rh{> young gentleman guessed that he had lain in this way 
a good hour, during which lie had a sleep that a little refreshed 
him, when he Ixaird himself calk'd by his name. He thought 
it was the nurse, and looked towards the house, but saw 
nobody, 'Die name was reju'ated twice, the last time with 
the addition of an epithet of tenderness, winch he knew 
could come from no such person, llis heart began to beat; 
and his ear gidding him truly to the voice, which he now 
recognised, he saw. on the fop of the wall nearly opposite him, 
and under a tree wldcli overhung it from the outside, his 
beloved mistress, iiolding with one hand on a hough, and witli 
the otlu'r sujiporting herself in the posture of one who in¬ 
tended to come down. “ Oh, Ricliard !” said she, w’hat a 
blessing to find you here, and uoboiiy to hinder me ! 1 have 

cheated them, and slunk awav,— mv love! mv life!” 

v • •< 

Onr lover said, tliese last little words had a rvonderful effect 
on him. ^Vdt)l all her tenderness, his betrothed bride had 
never yet indulged it so far as to utter such ^‘ conjugal” words, 
(that was his jdirase). He said, they seemed to give her a 
right to join him; and they filled him with such love and 
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gratitude, that the very languor of his illness became con¬ 
founded with a bewitching pleasure. 

He confessed, that the dread of her being infected, thougli 
it still recurred to him, was much fainter than before. How¬ 
ever, he the more thought it was his duty to urge it, and did 
so. But the lady had no such dread. She had come on 
purpose to brave it. In vain be spoke as loudly as he could, 
and rose upland began to drag liis steps towards her; in vain 
he made signs to her not to descend. Dearest llicdiard,” 
said she, if you cannot help me down, it i.s but an easy 
jump, and do you think any thing will induce me to go back ? 
I am come to nurse you and piake you happy.” 

“ You will die,” said the lover in a faint voice, now arrived 
within hearing, and still making signs of refusal. 

Oh no : Heaven will bless us,” cried she : 1 will not 

go back, mark me; I will not indeed ; I cannot, much less 
now I have seen you, and in that sick gown. But I see you 
cannot help me <lown. You are unable, d'herefore 1 come.” 

With these words she made the jump, and the next minute 
was supporting him in her arms. She put lur arms round 
him, and took his repelling hand into hers, and raising herself 
kissed him on the mouth, saying Now I belong to you. Let 
me seat you on the bench, and get you some drink. I am 
your wife now, and vour dear servant, and your nuisi',” 

Their eyes were tilled with tears, and the lover could only 
lift Ids head towards heaven, as much as to say, tiuit “ they 
should at all events live there.” Not being ;ibh* to reaeit the 
bench, he sat down in a thicket of roses. 'I'he young lady 
w'ent to get him some drink, and returned will) the news that 
she had waked the astonished nurse, and sent her to tell her 
guardian where she was. Nobody expected him to venture to 
come and fetch her, and he did not,. 

He told the gentleman who had these particulars from him, 
that this behaviour ol his betrothed bride, ])ut him in a state 
so new and transporting, that he conceived an alteration of hi- 
blood must have taken place, very speedily after her returti 
from the house: for though he could hardly bear his delight, 
he began manifestly to get better within aii hour afterwiirds. 
The lady never received the infection. Their fric'uds said she' 
would, and that two would die instead of one. The physician 
prophesied otherwise. Neither the lover nor his mistress. 
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however, wouhl quit their retreat^ till all doubt of the possi- 
l)i]ity of infectinj^ others was more than done away. 

Jn till* course of six weeks, they were man and wife: and 
my acquaintance told me, not as many days ago, that they 
were still living, and a pattern of love and esteem. 

If I had known this story at the time, it would have been a 
consolation to me in my search for Sir Philip, which was in 
vain, llis agent, whose house W’as luckily among the unin¬ 
fected, had he.'ird nothing of him ; and as it was unlikely he 
had hei n in London at all, if he had not been there, and a 
search over the metropolis appeared a thing equally useless and 
impossible, I retraced my melancholy steps, more perplexed 
than ever at his disappearance. 


CHAPTER III. 

As I had leave of absence from court for a certain time, I did 
not choose to make my ajipearance before the King, till 1 had 
turned over in my mind ail the jiossible modes of discovering 
my absent friend, or ratlier of accounting for his absence. I 
imagined him fallen ill, though not of the })lague ; but then 
whv did he not let me know ? It must have been .some sudden 
and dreadful illness, that could have been sufficient to reduce 
him to such a silence. Had he been enticed away by .some 
store of distress ? This was not only possible, hut, con.sidering 
his turn of mind, and liis great tendency to confide as well as 
to do good, highly j)rohabIe ; hut then who should have enticed 
him, and for what And, above all, why should they keep 
him so long t 

'I'he more I reflected, the less reason could 1 see for coming 
to any conclusion. 'J'he ]>lague still appeared the likeliest cause 
of detention ; hut if it had seized him at all, it must have done 
so very suddenly, and at the moment of his going on shore. 
Should I not make inquiries thereabouts.^ 1 mean, at the 
Nore, and in that quarter.^ I did so, 1 took a boat down 
the river, inquired of the watermen at the stairs, and the sea¬ 
faring people on sliore. 1 went, I believe, to every house in 
Shcerness; and then took the nearest road to London, making 
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inquiries by the way. Nobody Iiad beard any thing. No 
gentleman had fallen sick. There were cases of infection 
among the natives, and strangers were supjjosed to have 
brought it; but the latter, like most of those who suffered 
everywhere, were poor. It was remarkable indeed how almost 
universally the gentry escaped; another argument vvhicli the 
physicians naturally adduced to shew tlie saving qualities, in 
such a calamity, of easiness of' mind and a good blood. 

Having thus again searclied to no })urpose, I quarrelled 
with fortune and fate, and every thing else, that seemed to 
oppose the welfare of my excellent friend, not excepting the 
lady at Mickleham Park. It then struck me, that he might 
have fallen ill on her account, and in her neighbourhood ; in 
which case, it was equally })robable, that her visitors would 
know nothing of it, and she would know every thing. 1 won¬ 
dered 1 had Jiot thought of this before, and resolved instantly 
to go thither and introduce myself, and he very impudently 
particular. Slie will see, at any rate, thought I, wdiat he per¬ 
haps is too delicate to tell her; that he still loves her; and if 
she is at all doubtful whether to do him justice or not, his new 
situation may determine her. Besides, if any thing has ha])- 
pened to him, it is my duty to keep an eye on the welfare of 
this unobservant woman, wdiorn he did the honour to tiiink so 
highly of. He has bequeathed to me an interest in her. 

But Miss Randolph ! 1 should have to encounter the chance 
of seeing her, if Mr. (VRourke had not carried her oil'. It 
was most probable we should nteet. And why not? Alas! 
it is easy lo find faidt with others ; but si>ould 1 not have been 
more ready to renew my acquaintance with the- charming giti, 
certainly the tenderest attd most feminine whom it had hemi 
my lot to meet with, had I not been iti fault myself? Had I 
not been a sort of male Vavasour myself, only witliout the 
merits? Nay, as for that matter, I had loved the truth once 
as well as the ('ountess, and prob<»bly still loved it better. I 
had at least known how’ to appreciate the friend whom slie re¬ 
jected. I was resolved then to face lier, and blurt all out, ex¬ 
cept what Sir Philip had enjoined me to ke<‘p secret, and if it 
should appear that Miss Randolph liad still a regard for me, 
and had not yet been bespoken by this Mr. ()’R()urk<‘, 1 W’ould 
shew her haughty (Viend, what it was to he grateful and peni¬ 
tent. It would be necessary to put all my address in requisi- 
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tion ; but that was a pleasure. My genius lay that way. In 
a word, 1 endeavoured to console myself for many painful and 
jHirplexing thoughts by dint of tlie coxcombry that was still in 
me ; and a very consoling thing, I fear, it is. I really did 
not know how much actual tenderness and conscience 1 pos¬ 
sessed,— unles.s it be a coxcombry in me, still, to say so. 

I had supped one night with a party at Lady Castlemain’s 
lodgings, where there was a great deal of riotous wit; and 
rose in the morning feverish and uiirefreshed. There had 
luckily been a hard rain in the night. The dust was laid, the 
trees aud hedges sparkled with rain «lrops ; and as 1 rode along, 
1 seemed to quench myself in the freshness of the morning... 

Having been up in spite of my debauch at an early hour, 
(indeed the later 1 go to bed, the earlier 1 can rise, I suppose 
from restlessness,) 1 arrived l)etimes among the groves of 
Mickiehain. The healthy quiet of the place, varied only by 
the song.s of the birds, w'ent to my heart. 1 thought there 
was rnon; real vivacity in it than in all that I had witnessed 
overnight ; and the looks of the peasant girls had a bud in 
them, compared with which Castleinain would have cut a poor 
figure that morning. Upon entering the park gate, the first 
object 1 saw, in the patli leading to the house, v;as a lady with 
a book in her hand. 

Her hack was towards me: her step graceful and slow. 
Couhl it he Miss Randolph? No: the lady was taller by a 
head. It must he the C’ountess herself. AUlioever it was, 
how superior did she seem to all the fair rakes of the court, 
thus walking abroad, like Aurora, and intent upon a book I 
But if it was tile ('ountess, how could she he this sort of 
woman, and give up Sir Philip Herne? As 1 w'as to see Lady 
Vavasour, at all events, and perhaps was not to see M iss Ran¬ 
dolph, wliich might be as well, i resolved to make no delay, as 
was my first inteniion, hut follow her ; and trust to my stars 
for an introduction. 1 tUd so, admiring at every ste}) her fine 
figure and the nnafiecteil elegance of her walk. If she had 
not been so tall. I could have thought it Miss Randolph, from 
a cert.ain air in the can iage ; and yet the air w’as completer 
somehow than it us('ti to he. With all its unaffoctedness, there 
was a gKMter look of hii:i) breeding in it.; and the figure, with¬ 
out taking leave of the }>ropcr slenderness of waist, and tem¬ 
perate elegance throughout, was more buxom,—plumper, and 
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iitiore womanly. You are a charming creature, thought I, 
whoever you are; — if you are the owner of the mansion I 
hate you for being so lovely. The lady hearing my steps on 
the gravel just behind her turned round. It was Miss Han- 
dolph ! 

She drew back a step or two, and, with the most charming 
expression of countenance, in which there was delight as well as 
astonishment, exclaimed Mr. Esher ! ’— The next moment 
she turned pale, and murmured something indicative of a more 
reserved welcome. 

My first impulse was to clasp the dear creature in my arms. 
This, however, 1 thought would Ik* carrying my modesty too 
far. My next feeling was a vile suspicion, brought by inv 
court habits, that she was enjoying her triumph «)ver me. It 
struck me, that she was married, and that she was glad to see 
me, because it would let me know how little she eared for the 
sight. Her change of countenance recovered me ; and eon- 
eluding that 1 retained my ])ower over her heart, 1 felt my 
address return, which had been rapidly giving way. 

Truth saves a w’oikl of trouble. I had begun life with a 
gallant love of sincerity ; my friend had contirmed me in it; 
and 1 was resolved, as usual, to pour forth just what I thought. 

“ Pardon me,” said I, ‘-dear Miss llandolplj (if I may still 
call you so), for corning thus abruptly upon iou. Anxiety for 
a friend has led me to the residence of Lady Vavasour, though 
I knew I should probably meet a dearer one, who inay still 
perhaps hear without offence that she is more lovely than ever, 
and that I fi'el a deep regret, which will be better understood 
by her than I can express it; Ix'cause, though I have been a 
giddy foolish fellow wdio did not know his own good, I feel my 
punisliment most heartily ; anrl because I cannot be so pre¬ 
sumptuous as to think of troubling her with my presence in 
future, if on any account it should give her more pain than 
pleasure. 1 have come to speak to Lady Vavasour of Sir 
Philip Ilertie, and taken the same opportunity of knowing 
whether any hopes remained to myself. Pardon me for 
alluding to a happiness I once flattered myself with possessing. 
If aJJOther has siiown himstdf wiser, — if Miss Rainiolph is no 
longer Miss Randolph, 1 meait in name (for nothing I am sure 
could alter the sweetness of her nature), or if—• which is most 
probable — I have long ceased to be any thing to her but au 
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idiot who became acquainted with an angel, and behaved as if 
he had never seen her, it is but a word or look, or a waive of 
the hand, and you will never behold him more.” 

The dear girl wished to say something, but was,unable. She 
put her hand over her eyes, in agitation; and as she drew 
back a pace or two at the same time, I thought my doom was 
to be pronounced. She removed her hand, and I saw that her 
eyes were in tears. She smiled as she did it, and fetching her 
breath with difficulty, but all in the most artless, charming 
manner conceivable, asked rne if Sir Philip Herne was the 
friend 1 spoke ofy and how he was, 

I said I was proud to be able to answer in the affirmative to 
her first question, especially as Sir Philip had as great a regard 
for herself, as I perceived she had for rny friend. As to the 
rest, I slated the melancholy uncertainty under which his 
silence had })ut me, and the reason why 1 had come to Mickle- 
ham to ask news of him, before 1 made my inquiries else- 
wheic. 

“ Oh, I am glad of this !” cried Miss Randolph, now weep¬ 
ing ])lentifuliy, in pretty contradiction to her words ; — “ All 
will go well surely, now that he is once again spoken of. He 
will be found, and we shall all be happy ! 1 mean — will you 

not w’alk in ” 

“ You do not bid me go then, dear Ellen ? Forgive me, if 
1 venture too far, in calling you so; but when I see you the 
same charming, ingenuous girl as ever, 1 know not how to 
regulate my words, except by the truth. May I ask you if 
you are still Miss Randolph ? ” 

“ Miss Randolph, Mr. Esher ! who should I be.^” 

1 understanti there was a happy person, Mr. O’Rourke, a 
friend of the Duke of Ormond's, who — ” 

A delightful colour came over her cheeks, at the top of 
which her eyes sparkled in a ntanner for which 1 had not 
formerly given them credit. Mr. O’Rourke,” said she, 
smiling, “ is, I believe, as happy as health and good spirits 
can make him. He is now crossing the Irish sea.” 

1 believe it w'as a little perversity that made me add — And 
returns shortly to claim his bride? Is it not so?” 

“ 1 am aware of no such lady,” said my charmer, and her 
countenance fell. 

I could no longer profess to misunderstand her, for a mo- 
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ment; and ytt I did not ftvl quite secure. 'J’here is some¬ 
thing in the customs of the male part of tlie world, lliat renders 
them wonderfully exacting of the female. I helieve I was 
ashamed to^ be outtlone in love and merit, and felt a shabby 
desire to triumjdi ; nay, even to revenge myself by a petu¬ 
lance. A better shame succeeded, ami 1 said, with real 
hutnilitv, “ If the friendship of Sir Philip Herne, and the 
most penitent love and admiration — ” 

1 had scarcely proceeded thus far, when her hand was laid 
in mine. One mutual ]>ressnre and one look from lu*r eyes, 
were sufficient to txj)lain all. 'I'he next minute J found 
myself with transport walking arm in arm with her towards 
the house, and saying a hundrcii things in a breath. I sltouhl 
not have been able to say enough ol’ my shame and regret at 
having for a moment ceased to think of her, if the very excuse 
w'ould not have implied something unhandsome and foppish. 
INly feelings were l;eiter expressed by a grateful admiration. 
By way of some a[)oiogy, however, for admiring hir again so 
heartily, after so 1< nj, a negligence, 1 told her that site had 
realized all that she piomised to be, and that 1 did not know^ a 
beauty at court that was to be compared with her. !She 
answered me with some words, at once so modest, so frank, 
and so affectiomiie. that I dure not rej>eat their exquisite flat¬ 
tery. Hers ha*l indeed bemi a first love ; nor was I ever so 
vain as not to thitik it. owing far more to the sw'eetuess of her 
nature than to anything in mine. I could only trust that 1 
did >!ot altogether disirace her prid’ereipce, and I resolved from 
that moment to study how 1 might deserve it. 'I'lie qualities 
with which she iiad gifted me during our first actjuaintance, it 
was now iny business to endeavour to realize. If I believeil 
that 1 possesstd the germs of them, the o])inion was to be ex- 
Cusetl by the flattery of her love ; and luckily for my enconrage- 
ment, she was as sensible as she was handsome. We talked of 
old times, of the court, of the country, tif Sir Pliili}) Herne, of 
the sea tight ; and the dear girl wejd to think of llie danger we 
had been in. She confesseil that she thought I must have been 
in it, but that she did not dare to impiire. In fine, 1 told lier 
of the new lionour just conferred upon me ;— and on recol¬ 
lecting this moment, I letract what 1 said at the end of the 
last chapter; for titles have one merit, if they have no other. 
They are good to bestow on the object one loves. 
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After turning into half a dozen walks, instead of pursiiing 
the path to th(‘ house, and looking into all the favourite liaunts 
of my mistress, we consulted respecting the position of Sir 
Philip and Lady Vavasour. 1 received a remarkable account 
of her ladyship, indeed of everything. Lord Manchester had 
been mistaken throughout. In the first place, Mr. O’llourke 
had been no declared lover of Miss Randolph, nor any lover at 
all. He was old enotigh to lie her father, — young perhaps 
in tin* eyes of the veneiable Earl, and with the usual lively 
manners of an Irish gentleman ; but he was at Mickleharn but 
for a short time, and s))oke of nothing graver than a message 
he bad brought from tlie Duke of Ormond. 1 seized this op- 
portuuitv of letting Miss Katuiolph know the honour my friend 
had done me, in making me the dejwsitary of iheseeiet of her 
birth. I observed to her, how well he understood the nature 
of iny feelings towards her ; and how' sure he had made him¬ 
self, that 1 should seek to regain my htipuiness. I said 1 need 
not add. tliat the deposi* was a sacred one with me, and that 
nothing would have* indneed him to make it, hut a certainty 
that 1 should do all the good in my power to those who ivere 
<lear to him. 

“ Dear Sir Philip ! ’’ cried Ellen, with her eyes full of tears 
— “ I could walk ovisr the world to find him — if you would 
go w'ith me.” 

“■ And you could have gone without me. sweet Ellen, like a 
fair page in a tragedy, if yon had not set your kind wits to 
make so much of me, before yon knew him.” 

“ * 'Fis ^('iierously said,” replit'd she. only 1 could liave 
said it better. But find him Ave will and must, somehow : and 
Lady \bivasour must love him, even in ])ity to herself. Oh ! 
that wretched Dalton ! w hat a worhl of mischief he has made ! 
Hut had Sir Philip re-appeared, all must have gone well.” 

She now proceeded with her explanations. She could onlv 
account for Lord Manchester’s supposition of the courtship of 
Mr. O’Rourke, by attributing it to the talk of his valets and 
the servants. Mr, O Hourke, being a confidential servant of 
the Duke of Ormond’s, treated her with much respect, and 
was sometimes alone with her ; and as nobody but the (’onn- 
tess and. Miss Vavasour knew of his being a messenger, it was 
perhaps naturally enough concluded, that his iutenrions were 
more particular. “ But as for the quiet,” said Miss Randolph, 
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which his Lordship spoke of, and in which he seems to have 
represented us as having lived ever since Sir J*hilip went away, 
his report is truly marvellous, for he came upon us at the close 
of an extraordinary event, and heard all about it. I can only 
conclude, that Aft-. Dalton, among his other secrets, has one 
for compelling ])eople to be silent; for, now 1 recollect, he 
met his lordship on his road to us, and conversed with him.” 

“ What was this event ?1 asked. ‘‘ You raise my cu¬ 
riosity in the highest degree.” 

“ You know Dalton, and the footing on which he was with 
us,” resumed Miss Randolph ; “ Sir Philip has told you all 
he knew about it. But Sir Philip did not know*, nor indeed 
did anybody, till the secret broke among us like an earthquake, 
that Dalton was the most artful and perfidious of men. His 
very candour was artifice. He deceived the liberal and open 
nature (»f Sir Philip by pretending to no more virtue than he 
described the generality of mankind as possessing ; but he took 
care to conceal that he was worse than the basest. lie deceived 
him the more, because he sometimes ventured upon making 
him uneasy by encouraging dear Lady Vavasour in the false 
opinions that had grown upon her ; thus preparing the way 
for his own designs, while he undermined the interest of I'ir 
Philip, and all the while inducing the latter to take his im¬ 
pudence for sincerity ! Oh, that odious man ! 1 am some¬ 

times at a Joss which to tliiiik his worst quality, liis impudence 
or his deceit; but 1 really think the former has the advantage. 
I have read of men as deciiving, but a creature so uiihlush- 
iiigly shameless 1 should never have supposed to exist, Iiad 1 
not seen it.” 

“ Dear Ellen ! ” cried I, interrupting her, I did not think 
you could speak so vehemently ; nor till I saw your face again 
(pardon me), was I quite certain that you could E{>eak so well. 
Wliy, how quiet you used to be ; three or four words only at 
a time, and those of tl.e gentlest! ” 

“ But they were sincere,” said Ellen, “ were they not ? ” 
That indeed they were ; you have proved it, to my shame 
and my delight.” 

“ 1 should have talked at that time as I do now, if I had 
been able. I cannot love the good and the sincert^ as I do, 
and riot speak somewhat sharply of this very hateful disturber. 
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Besides, he presumed upon the gentleness you alluded to, 
thinking, I su])pose, that because 1 — because it seems—I—” 

The subject of my charmer's illness was here involuntarily 
brought up, a recollection at once the most flattering and the 
most painful to myself. I now loved too ^11 to think of it 
with a vain satisfaction. Every sentence she uttered dis¬ 
covered an union of sweetness and firmness, such as I had not 
been accustomed to look for in woman ; and though she con¬ 
fessed to rue that she would have loved another if she could, 
and that she might have done so before long, had .she met (as 
she was pleased to say) with any body that resembled me, the 
ingenuousness and good sense of tlu' confession made me love 
h(*r the more. Must I own, in order to be as candid myself, 
that when the return of her health was first mentioned, and 
when 1 saw her, during its mention, looking so full of it, and 
so blooming, I felt a movemejrt of dissatisfaction at witnessing 
this instance of the power of youth and a good constitution 
over the withering effects of my infidelity?—Oh courts! Oh 
venrz-n-moi f Oh solitary education, what harm had you not 
done me ! — I cast out of me with disdain thi.s most selfish 
evidence of the most selfish part of me, and wmuld have 
laughed to think what a fool I was at that instant, if feel¬ 
ings of the deepest gratitude and love had not quickly come 
ill their stead. We again said a hundred things to one an¬ 
other. too delightful to be recorded ; and now resting our¬ 
selves on one of the park benches, my dear one resumed her 
narrative. 

Though Lady Vavasour’s di.sbelief in truth and sincerity, 
which, in gradually aifecting her own mode of conduct, had be¬ 
come the great stumbling-biock between her and Sir Philip, had 
iM^en thus increased by the mqtBagement of Dalton, the latter 
d.rew a very false, and as it should seem a very absurd conclu- 
.sion, for so shrewd a person, — that the error was all to turn to 
his own account. Sir Philip was to be loved less and less, because 
sincerity was a romance, and he to bcctune more and more agree¬ 
able, because he was manifestly not to be depended upon. 
“ But 1 have learnt a great deal by the help of this man,” said 
Miss Randolph, and so fur have reason to thank him. I 
have learnt, that none are, to all real intents and purposes, so 
vain and foolish, as those who think the whole world made up 
of folly ami vanity.” And she w’as right. There is one wide 
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part of human nature, of which ti>ey 'assuredly know nothing. 
Dalton was not aware, that those who have Wti used to what 
he called romance, never heartily give it up, or take kindly to 
such as think they have undermined it. He might sow dis¬ 
cord between the ^untess and her lover; but in order to take 
his place, he must have brought the other's virtues in aid of 
his own worldiiness, which was impossible. So he made love 
in vain ; for it seems he did make love, and during tlie whole 
period of his acquaintance too, though for the most part in an 
under way, and by the most insidious approaches. When 
he had succeeded in producing the rupture with Sir Philip, he 
ventured," pursued Miss Randolph, upon a plain avowal. 
He met with a refusal couched in no very gratifying terms; 
for Lady Vavasour, though she had never been really in love, 
had entertained a greater regard for Sir Philip than she fan¬ 
cied, and she was too irritated at her own treatment of him 
to be pleased with a new lover like Dalton. The rejection 
mortified Dalton, though it did not make him desist ; and 
when Sir Philip was induced to send by him that unha})py 
message — ” 

“ What message ?” cried 1. 

“ He said," answered Miss Randolph, that Sir Philip, 
with every wish for her hap])iness, took leave of her for ever.’’ 

“There was no such message. The scoundrel! It was 

O 

an invention of his own.” 

“ I thought so,” resumed Kllen ; — “I said so : I repeatedly 
said so : for Lady A'avasour had long encouraged me to use 
the freedom ol’ a sister." 

“ And what made you so sure } ” 

1 knew it,” said the dear girl with a blush as beautiful as 
her heart, “ because he loved w'cll." 

“ Do you know, dearest creature, that you talk very ill in 
saying so ? Are you aware of the consequences ?" 

“How.?” 

“ M hy 1 shall kiss you in the open daylight, in spite of all 
the decorums, before the trees here, and the birds, and the 
deer. I'here is a fawn already at gaze in e>L])ectation of it." 

Miss Randolph said nothing, but as I have spared iny self- 
love many exquisite gratifications during this narrative, 1 sliall 
not scruple to affirm, that she presse<l my hand as she looked 
at me, and that her look seemed to say, “ I will kiss you with 
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all wy heart, by and by.” It was like, and yet it was very 
unlike, one of Miss Price's looks. — But to proceed. 

This was not the whole message, according to Mr. Dalton. 
There was a longer portion which he was coy in relating. 
Nothing, he said, but her ladyship's repealted request could 
have induced him to deliver it. It was this ; — that, having 
confided, on his receipt of the former part of the message, the 
secret of his own affections to Sir Philip, the latter sincerely 
thought, from the agreement of their opinions, that the Coun¬ 
tess would have been happier widi the said Dalton, than she 
would have l>een with himself. 

Dalton here overshot his mark. He could be cunning be¬ 
yond measure in playing upon the weaknesses of others, where 
himself was out of the (pieslion, but when his own vanity 
inter'ered, he made horrible impudent mistakes. Miss llan-» 
dolph, tlie moment she heard this latter portion of the message, 
pronounced it “more imjjossihle ” tlian the other. Lady 
V'avasour, believing the one, was inclined, out of anger, to put 
faith in the other ; but it only made her angry with two per¬ 
sons instead of one. Dalton hoped, that it would pique her to 
like him Ixjtter. He fancied she w’ould marry him out of re¬ 
sentment; but between anger at finding him persevere, and 
doubt of his veracity, she pul a stop to bis pretensions with an 
air of astonishment, that was more jirovoking than scorn. He 
then attempted to run away whtli her. 

Yes : this fine quiet course of life, so confidently described 
by Lord Mancliester, had been diversified with an attempt at 
carrying off the lady of the mansion, frightening Miss Vavasour 
into fits, and meditating a piece of treachery against Miss 
Randolph, which it made my blood boil to think of! The 
Duke of Buckingham had been there, and would fain have 
done her the iionour of taking her into Yorkshire! And most 
of these placid circumstances, if not all of them, my Lord of 
Manchester was acquainted with ! But we shall see, that 
Dalton was possessed of the most extraordinary preservatives ; 
and the Duke condescended to ])artake of them. 

The attempt on the Countess was the most impudent thing 
in the world. There are extremes of impudence which baffle 
suspicion ; and the ('ountess, in the first instance, was be¬ 
guiled by one of these gallantries of nonchalance. Dalton 
bribed the coachman of a lady of quality in the neighbourhood 

It It -I' 
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(I forget her name) to lend him her carriage for an evening. 
It was a lady known at Mickleham Park; and one whom he 
visited on the strength of his reception there. With this 
coach he has the face to come at dusk, with an agitated story 
of the lady’s being taken dangerously ill in her lord’s absence, 
and of her anxiety to see the Countess, in order to deposit a 
secret with her of the utmost importance. The lady's woman 
would have come with him, he said, but she could not leave 
her mistress, so he had bade the coachman an<l footman get 
ready the carriage, and they had come in a desperation of 
haste, presuming upon Lady Vavasour’s goodness, and know¬ 
ing she would not stand upon ceremony in an emergency so 
distressing. Miss Vavasour or Miss Randolph, he said, w'ould 
doubtless have the goodness to accompany her ; and she would 
pardon him, if, under the circumstances, he went witfi them. 

Lady Vavasour did not hesitate a moment. To be sure, 
Miss Vavasour and Miss Randolph w’ere, unluckily, both out 
of the way (Dalton knew it well) ; but on such an occasion, 
common-places were to give w'ay. Her own maid-servant 
would bt* enough. Dalton summoned the girl himself, gave 
her the orders in a breathless haste, led the Countess towards 
the carriage, her ladyship throwing over herself a mantle as 
she went, and in an instant he was beside her in the coach, 
driving towards Leatherhead. 'Phe tlying lady’s house was 
on the road to Kingston. But the maid ! Where is she ? 
Dalton uttered an oath at the “ dilatory fool,” begging he^r 
ladyship’s pardon, and concluding w’ith a laugh that he sup¬ 
posed she had halted to set her cap. AVhat signifies a poor 
lady's death,” said he, “ compared with the footmans opinion 
of Mistress Bridget! ” 

lie then complimented the Countess on her being able to 
dispense with a female attendant. Other women, he said, on 
the least movement of their spirits, must have some one to 
W’eep to, to rail at, to order hither and thither ; but she was 
the united strength and collected sweetness of her sex. Having 
made this pretty speech, be begged pardon for seeming to mix 
up his own feelings with an admiration which w’ould have 
been excited in anybody: and so, turning the discourse to the 
dying lady, contrived to get rid of the subject of the maid¬ 
servant, and appeared to have determined equally to waive any 
recurrence to his own. 
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Notwithstanding, however, what he had said of the firmness 
of Lady Vavasour, the suddenness of the occasion had dis¬ 
composed her a little; and it furnished him a pretext for 
offering her a glass of wine. He had hastily stufied a bottle 
and glass, he said, which her own butler had given him, into 
one of the coach-pockets, foreseeing that she might not be the 
worse for it. He was afraid the bottle had been shaken, and 
that she would taste the crust: “ Nay,” said he (taking it out), 

you will taste something worse, 1 fear ; for the rogue has 
given us one of his own bottles by mistake ; the best part of 
its contents have gone into tlte butler’s decanter,” Lady 
V’avusour good-humoureilly said, that she could do very well 
without it; but he expressed so much regret, and contrived so 
ingeniously to render acquiescence a matter of delicacy towards 
himself, that, being grateful for his own delicacy towards her, 
and thinking he was doing a good-natured action, she took the 
glass to oblige liiin. It was sft bitter, that not to hurt his 
feelings, she would not say what difficulty she had in swallow¬ 
ing it. 

By this time they were beyond Leatherhead, and had turned 
into the Kingston road. Dalton complained of the “ lumber¬ 
ing old family coach, and asked her liadyship if she had any 
objection to shorten the time, by getting into a posting-carriage. 
At the same instant, begging her pardon, he put his head out 
of the window, and exchanging a word or two with the coach¬ 
man, told her, that by the greatest good luck, such a convey¬ 
ance was at hand ; anti that the man said, a traveller had just 
got out. The Countess could see no objection. On the con¬ 
trary, she was desirous of being as quick as possible, only 
hoping that the coachman or footman could go with them, as 
having the most certain knowledge of the house. Dalton said 
they should both go. The coach could easily be left till the 
next morning. 

The man accordingly drew up to the road side. The coach- 
door was opened, the steps let down, Dalton got out, and w'as 
preparing to hand forth the Countess, when she was surprised 
at hearing a strange voice observe, “ 7'his is the very coach, 
'I’homas, depend upon it.” At the same time a gentleman on 
horseback advanced, as if to interrogate the driver; between 
whom and the said Thomas his servant, the following dialogue 
was going on. 
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And wbo are you, pray, that I may not ask you a civil 
question ? ” 

V\^ho am I ? Why isn’t my name Wilson ? ” 

" No, it isn’t. ’Tis Ryan.” 

“ The devil! You seem to know a great deal more about 
me than 1 do myself. And where, pray, did you learn that 
my name is Ryan } ” 

‘‘ At the Castle-gate, county Dublin, where you narrowly 
escaped hanging, you firebrand.” 

Oh, 1 narrowly escaped hanging, did I ^ and how did you 
find that out.^ ” 

“ By the brogue in your false mouth. Come, now, Dennot, 
what are ye at ? And what’s become of that devil incarnate, 
the Major ? ’’ 

Lady Vavasour had instinctively halted at hearing tliis 
curious conver.sation. 

“ Mr. Dalton,” said she, “*this is not my lady’s coachman.” 

“’Tis a new one,” said Dalton, laughing, “and a great 
knave, if this fellow says right. Tlte sooner we get out of his 
hands the better ; but we must tell her ladyship's household 
what sort of vagabond they have got among them, ( ■orne, 
madam, be pleased to make haste.” 

Dalton, notwithstanding his laughter, could not conecal that 
he W'as angry. The Countess, naturally confiding, forgot, 
however, in the supposed urgency of the occasion, the sus¬ 
picion in which himself had encouraged her; and she was 
again preparing to descend, when the stranger cried out, “Stop, 
madam !” 

“ Wliat now ? ” said Dalton, in a tone as if a new person 
had come up, unconnected with the other. 11 is readiness of 
invention was still lively. “ ’Tis the poor madman,” con¬ 
tinued he, in a whisper, — “ the mad gentleman of Dorking. 
Take no notice, dear Lady Vavasour, hut get into the chaise 
as fast as you can. 'Tis frightful to think what these j>eo{>le 
will say to women.” 

The sus})icions of the f’ountess were now^ fairly roused. 
Dalton’s cunning had failed, wdiere it alw'ays did — in not 
giving credit to others for elevation of sentiment ; or rather, 
in not understanding it. “ No.” said she, “ Mr. Dalton, if 
the stranger is mad, 1 shall think it my duty to stop and sec 
what can be done for him, let him say what he will,” (How 
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Sir Philip would have loved her for that speech ! How he 
did love her ior being capable of it!) 1 will hear," con¬ 
tinued she, what the gentleman has to say. " 

“ Allow me to ask,” said the gentleman, whether I have 
the honour of speaking to Lady Vavasour ? ” 

“ Lady Vavasour is before you,” answered tile Countess. 
“Judge, Madam, of the pleasure I feel,” returned the 
stranger, “ when 1 tell you that it is to your ladyship'^s house 
roy journey is directed, and that I have the honour of being the 
bearer of a message from the Duke of Ormond. Meanwhile, 
Madam, you are deceived. 'I'here is treachery with somebody; 
and 1 am much mistaken, if—” 

At this })art of the stranger’s address, Dalton, who had been 
unable to suppress bis agitation, and bad uttered a murmur of 
desperation, suddenly seized his arm, and drew him aside. 
Their conversation wtis knid ami vehement. 

“ Do not stir, madam, from the coach,” cried Mr. O'Rourke 
(for it was he). “ Do not stir. Thomas, shut up the door; 
atid if the fellow offers to drive, shoot him.” 

At tins moment Dalton uttered a horrible oath, and a pistol 
wont off. It was followed by another. Lady ^'avasour said, 
.site could not account for a wonderful calmness, and even 
pleasure, which she felt during this extratirdinary adventure. 
Every thing passed before her, as if she had been a spectator 
at a theatre. Site was perfect mistress of her senses — was 
aware there was treachery, perhaps danger ; and the behaviour 
of Dalton suddenly enlightened her as to the whole nature of 
the man slie had been trusting. Yet her feeling of security 
and pleasure was invinciirle. She sat back in the coach, cer¬ 
tain of a good ending to the drama, and rlisposed to comment 
u]>on it, when it w’as over, whih an admiration of its novelty. 
“ It struck me,” said Miss Randolph, at this part of her nar¬ 
rative (for the present summary of the adventure is made up 
of her account and Mr. O'Rourke’s), “ that the pleasure she 
spoke of", might have been owing to a sudden sense of the 
worth and tenderness of Sir Philip llerne, as contrasted with 
the conduct of the man who had hel{)ed to undermine him ; 
but I was mistaken, as you whll see j)resently.” 

Her ladyship, in spite of her calmness, was startled by the 
re-appearance of Dalton at the coach door. He was on horse¬ 
back, and addressed her with undisguised vehemence. 
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** Lady Vavasour,” said he, “ listen to the last words you 
will hear from me ; that is to say, if you are as wise as you 
are confident. If not, you will hear worse. 1 have exchanged 
shots with this meddling fool, and taught him to remember 
his interference. My intentions were honourable. 'Fhey liave 
been crossed, like every effort of my life, by James Butler 
and his myrmidons. Now, mark — if a syllable is breathed 
about me, I am in possession of secrets — and this O'Rourke 
knows I am — which I will blazen on a hill-top, and in every 
house, till he, and his King, and friends of yours who little 
expect it, shall be unable to show their faces for shame and 
peril."' 

With these \rovds, he put spurs to his horse, and we have 
not heard of him since. 

“ Pray," said 1, “ is this man, who speaks of the Duke of 
Ormond as Janies Butler, a man of what Herne calls a irelter- 
ing countenance, lax and flushed ? And has he a very high 
forehead, with sharp grey eyes ? ’’ 

^^His countenance,” answered Miss Randolph, what 
you describe it, but was thought handsome by many. His 
forehead is so high, that I used to think it a deformity. It 
was like one forehead piled on another.' 

“ Like Sir Philip Herne’s," said I, smiling. 

Like Sir Philip Herne’s ! " echoed Miss Randolph, in 
amazement. “ True, Sir Philip’s, now I think of it, is, I 
believe, as high ; but then how handsome his eyes and hair 
made it! Sir Philip’s seemed all candour, and Dalton’s all 
impudence." 

“ J begin to he almost certain," returned I, that I have 
seen this man before. And his way of uttering his wwds — 
was it not over-smooth and particular } ” 

“No; on the contrary, it was gay and unceremonious.” 

“ VV’hat! was he alvmys so.?* He did not alivays then call 
the I >uke of Ormond after this puritanical fashion of * James 
Butler ” 

“ No: and Lady Vavasour ivas struck with the remarkable 
manner in which he uttered the name, when he took his leave. 
She said, he seemed to be cutting out the wonls, rather than 
speaking them, 1 have heard him talk in that way, once or 
twice, when be had drank more wine than usual; and at 
those times, I think, instead of becoming louder and gayer, 
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he would get low-voiced and serious, and utter things he was 
not accustomed to.” 

“ lie is certainly the man I have seen. The more I think 
of it—of times and circumstances—the more I am persuaded 
that 1 have known him in connection with the Duke of 
Buckingham.” 

Indeed! then you will be persuaded more and more, 
when you hear what 1 was about to tell you.” 

Mr. O’Rourke’s wound was not so great as DaltoR fancied. 
Indeed it was slight enough, and just furnished an excuse to pre¬ 
tend it was worse ; for Dalton had whispered something in his 
ear that precluded all intention of a hue and cry, and O'Rourke 
gave himself up to his servant, as if faint with loss of blood, 
purely to allow the other time to make oiF. He contented him¬ 
self with telling him, in return for his whivsper, that his threats 
wouhl go for notiiing, if he offered to stay another hour in the 
neighbourliood, or if he committed the least further violence 
on Lady \'avasour; and while resting on his servant's shoulder, 
he kej.'t an eye on the coach, know-ing what Dalton was going 
to say, but watching in case he exceeded his tacit permission 
to that effect. As to the chaise, the pretended coachman and 
footman must have settled that, for they quitted their former 
post, and went off' with it the instant their master fired his 
pistol. Mr. O'Rourke said, that when Dalton drew out his 
pistol, he presented him another; but, whether intentionally 
or ill his hurry, fired his own before his antagonist could draw 
the trigger: and owing to the dark, and to the violent move¬ 
ment of Dalton, the shot, when returned, was little better 
tlian a random one. 

Mr. O’Rourke’s wound was in his arm. Lady Vavasour, 
treating him like a proper knight errant, took off her scarf, 
and bound it over the place. She would have bad him come 
into the coach, which his servant undertook to drive, but he 
said it was better he should remain outside in case of further 
alarm ; and so, joining Thomas's horse to the others, and the 
coach being turned about, her new conductors proceeded to 
restore her latlyship to the home she was to have been taken 
away from. 

The Countess said, that Dalton had scarcely done speaking, 
when she felt herself becoming as unaccountably sleepy, as she 
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had been ‘happy. While tyinp; up O'Rourke’s arm, she could 
hardly keep her eyes open; and when they arrived at Miekle- 
hain, she was in such a stupor of sleep, that they w^re ohliccd 
to carry her into tlie house as if she had been death Sotne of 
the foolish servants ran up stairs to Miss Vavasour, and, in 
spite of Mr. O’Rourke’s assurances to the contrary, told her 
that she was brought home a corpse; wliich so frightened the 
poor lady, that she fell into convulsions. Miss llaiulolph was 
dreadfully alarmed, but retained better possession of her senses ; 
yet she knew not what to make of this extraordinary lethargy, 
till Miss Vavasour, on recovering, discerned wi»at it was. 
Dalton, in the glass of wine, had given her opium, d'his 
discovery explained at once tire whole villany of his intentions, 
and the extent of Lady Vavasour's escape. His object was to 
subject her so completely to his* power, that she would have 
been glad to marry him. At least, this was his expectation. 
He w'ould have found liimself deceived in it ; but the conse¬ 
quences would still have been tot) dreadful to think of. ;Vliss 
Raiulolph could not well speak of this part of the eiiorniity. 
Indeed, site appeared not very well to comprehend it ; hut 
O’Rourke, with whom I hecame afteiwvards acquainted, said, 
that when Miss Vavasour made tire discovery of the opium, a 
drug with which she herself turned out to he acquainted in her 
own person (so many helps for sorrow are resorted to, whicii 
nobody suspects) ; and when Ire told Irer what Dalton had said 
in his ear, and she saw before her tiie villany that ha<l been 
designed, and the vilkny that was still threaterred, she never 
beheld such a picture of feminine despair ;—soniethiiig so ex¬ 
tremely agonized, and yet so invincibly geirtle. Miss Vavasour 
had been very liatrdsome, ami was still remarkable for the 
touching sweetness of her maimers. 

The Countess remained in this stupor nearly the whole 
night. Next morning, from her exaltation of spirits, she fell 
into an extreme state of dejection. *“ Not a word more than 1 
have told you respecting j>alt{»n,” said Miss Randolph, “ was 
uttered from that moment bv airvbodv, nor was his name 
mentioned. It seems clear to me, that he knew whose daughter 
I was; but that could not be his only secret. The King was 
mentioned as a party conceiiual ; and I suspect, even dear Miss 
Vavasour is not without her :'eiTors of this hatef ul man.” 
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And after all, how did O’Rourke become acquainted with 
the design of carrying off Lady Vavasour?” 

Ry the merest, yet most natural chance in the world. He 
happened to stop at an inn on the Kingston road, where a 
horseman was telling the people of a bustle he had seen at 
Lady V'avasour’s gate. I’he horseman said he had asked one 
of the servants what was the matter, and had been told that 
La<ly So-and-so had sent for the Countess in a great hurry, 
having been seized with a mortal illness. Another man pro¬ 
nounced this to be impossible; ‘ for,’ said he, hatie just 
come from her ladyship’s with a parcel for the Leatherhead 
carrier, and she was never better in her life. Resides, the 
coachman is at home, and it is not sickness that keeps him 
either, for he has been treating all the servants to drink, and 
me with ’em.’ Now here was suspicion enough for anybody; 
and Mr. O'Rourke was the more alive to it, because, from a 
description of Dalton which I wrote to my father, the Duke 
said ln' knew somathing of the man ; and part of O'Rourke's 
very business at Mickleham Rark was to observe him narrowly, 
and act as he thought fit in consequence. It was suppo ed at 
Mickleham, that O’Rourke no sooner heard the voice of the 
pretended coachman, who in that manner betrayed himself to 
his servant, than he knew who the master was; and this turned 
out to be the fact, as we shall see. Indeed, Dalton had shown 
Ik* knew O’Ri urke, by mentioning his name when he took leave 
at the coaeli-door.” 

It was thought that Lady Vavasour’s dejection would leave 
her, when the eftects of the opium went off'; but though it 
altered its character, and was borne with a sweetness of temper 
superior even to what she exhibited before, it had never ceased 
from that moinent. 

“ Depend upon it,” said I, site loves Sir Philip.” 

No,” said Miss Randolph. “ Dalton’s attempt had scarcely 
taken plact;, w'hen Lord Manchester came down with accounts 
of tlie great fight at sea. and the gallant behaviour of the 
volunteers. When Sir Philij)’s name was mentioned, the 
Countess changed colour, but said nothing; nor has his name 
esca])ed her lips ever sitice tliey parted, with the exception of 
one instance. ” 

“ And when was that?” 

“ The day after she refused Dalton. It was Sir Philip’s 
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birth-day. She was sad and silent after dinner; and I could 
not help thinking she was pondering on the difference between 
the two men. She was also still more sisterly towards me tlian 
usual,—sitting for an hour together with ray hand in hers; 
and I thought I saw the tears in her eyes. The impulse to 
speak was irresistible. ‘ Dear Margaret/ I .said, ‘ will you be 
aypgry with me if I am very sincere ? ’ — ‘ 'VThy should you 
think I could ? ’ she observed, colouring. — ‘ Because, though 
sincerity is always right it may not be always right to utter 
it'—Say on, sweet one/ said the Countess, affectionately, 
and at the same time pinched my cheek, and kissed me. ‘ I 
think,’ resumed I, with hesitation — ‘ 1 think — but perhaps 
it is because 1 hope — in short, may I say anything ? May I 
mention any name I please ? ’ — ‘1 know what name you are 
going to mention,’ answered the Countess. I know not how 
she looked, as she said this, for I did not dare to look in her 
face. * 'Tis his birth-day,’ said I, turning down my eyes, and 
kissing the hand that held mine. — ‘ Well,’ said she, in a kind, 
but .steady voice—‘ You know,’ continued I, ‘ how fond he 
was of drinking healths of absent friends on their birth-days. 
If you would not think me unkind — or — presumptuous, 1 
would drink his and so saying, what must I do, but fall a 
weeping. I longed to do one friend a service, but was afraid 
of hurting another. The Countess folded me in her arms, and 
I felt a tear on my neck. ‘ Presumptuous! ’ said she, in a 
fond and faultering voice; * How can my dear Ellen couple 
two such words as herself and presumptuous; and to me, too, 
above all women, who am her sister, and her friend, grateful 
for enjoying her love!’ And she said more of this nature, 
which made me hope everything for Sir Philip. How was I 
disappointed, when she added : — ‘ But women do not always 
bestow their love on the most deserving ; and so it is more 
honout to Ellen than to me, that she loves me as heartily as 
she does. Nay, must it not be so Well, well, then there 
must be a mystery in it somehow, for love her 1 must, and 
ought; and love me she wdll, whether I deserve it or no: but 
Rs to him she speaks of, there is a difference. It is necessary, 
for a thousand reasons, that both parties should be worthy : 
and observe me, Ellen; let what 1 say sink deeply into your 
mind ; not in order to dispute it with me, which would humble 
me more than I can express, and effect nothing of what you 
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desire; for in sayinj^ it I wish to he understood as entreating, 
— nay, as expecting (forgive me for saying so) that his name 
shall not be again mentioned between us. Yes; forgive me 
for using the word expect; think ill of me, if you please, for 
saying it, and yet do not do so. Lay it to the account of feel¬ 
ings which your loving and unspoiled heart is acquainted 
with ; but hark one word, and then silence between us till tc^ 
morrow : — I am not worthi/ of him' " 

On hearing Miss Randolph repeat these words, 1 could not 
help rising from my seat with an exclamation. She loves 
him, ” cried I, “ she loves him ! and your loving and unspoiled 
heart does not see it.” 

“ The moment 1 heard these words,” said Miss Ranilolph, 

I thought so too, in spite of what she had been saying; and 
as I uttered something between an exclamation and a moan 
(for she still held me to her bosom all the while, and her head 
was over mine), she seemed to think it necessary to prevent 
any answer into which my surprise might betray me; for she 
ad<led, with a dreadful damp to all my hopes — ^ It is not for 
his sake I say it, but my own.' She then raised my head, 
and kissing my weeping eyes over and over again, went up 
stairs to her own room. ” 

“ She loves him ! ” I repeated ; “ 'tis as clear as noon-day. 
And how has she behaved since ? ” 

“In a way that'W'Ould make me think as you do, if she 
took any steps to make Sir Philip aware of it. You know the 
dislike he had to little tricks and manoeuvres ; such as sending 
children out of the room upon false pretences ; making untrue 
apologies for not seeing people, or visiting ; expressing opinions 
really not one’s own, for the sake of an argument or a jest; 
and otherwise hurting what he used to call the crystal beauty 
of her nature, and the cause of truth. Well; from the mo¬ 
ment of Dalton’s attempt, she. did nothing of all this — not 
an atom. I believe she had continued the practice in one or 
two respects, rather out of a dread of giving up the argmnent, 
than any wish to continue it: but from the date of her dejec¬ 
tion, she has been as scrupulous as one of these new peojile 
they call Quakers. She is also less decided in her general 
tone. ‘ It seems to rne,’ and ‘ it appears,’ and ^ perhaps,’ are 
now among her commonest phrases. She wished, the other 
day, to say something to me privately respecting her aunt, and 

c c 
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it happened that the very chihi was present who first occa¬ 
sioned Sir Philip to find fault with her. * Mary, rny love/ 
said the Countess, ‘ come here and give me a kiss; I wish to 
say something to Miss Kandolph, which must only be heard 
by those who are concerned in it; so take this kiss and this 
peach, and ram into the garden with them !' J fancietl I saw 

f ir Philip’s eyes looking at her, and longed to tell Ijer so ; but 
le always contrives, in such an ingenious iniiiiuer, hy the 
mere tone of her conduct, to keep me to my tacit agreement, 
that I had not the courage. She then told me, tliat lier aunt's 
feelings, always too delicate for her health, had been so wrought 
uj«)n by the late adventure, that, strange as it might a}»}>car, my 
very attentiveness towards her W'as more than at pre.sini site 
could bear ; and therefore/ said the (\)unt<'ss, smiling through 
her tears, - you must he kitid enough lo l»e a little inhuman, 
and not stHon to care for licr <juite so much ’ ” 

Miss Vavasour was always fond of you/' said I, inquir- 
ingly. 

“ She has been to me like the kitnlost of mothers," an¬ 
swered Miss Randolph, “ amt I atn sure." 

My clianner here broke otf in a it'iuler confusion, struck 
with the thought that she had never known who her mother 
was. bhe was ])erplexetl between the iiiial love site felt i’or 
Miss Vavasour, and the rifieetion that it might have been 
placed elsewhere hut for a cruel in\ sU’ry. 1 took the oppor- 
rnnity of kissing lier hami with a respeetiuhiess wlticij I felt at 

the bottom of mv heart. Slie tliankc<l me for it with eves swim- 
• • 

ming witli love and tears ; and after a little pause we resumed. 

My dearest Ellen,” said 1, ‘‘again and again I repeat, 
that the t'ounte.ss loves Sir Pliilip, as surely us be loves her ; 
and I’ll now tell vou the reason whv vou do not see it. The 

V V V 

truth is, you are too good. Nay. do not interrupt me, or I 
wdll jninish you with saying twenty times as muci). Wdiat 1 
mean,is, tnat of us two, you iiave hitherto been the superior, 
(for yon must know that in future 1 am resolved not to he 
outdone in merit) ; but such having been the case, you cannot 
know tvliat it is to be loved, and at the same time to feel oiie- 
.self not so worthy as the lover. The more admirable the loving 
per.son, the mort' iuuniliated we feel at the in.stinct, which tells 
us titat wc are loved without deserving it. ICxecss of esteem 
may even sometimes have ati effect in preventing love, hy ex- 
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aggcrating this barrier of inequality ; unless where ft is accom¬ 
panied by such a total forgetfulness of self, that we love purely 
because of the admirable (jualities of the object, without any 
reference to our own deserts ; but this is perhaps impossible 
when* we are loved also, especially if we have pride ; and 
especially above all, if, besitles pride, we ])osst% real merit, 
aiul are in circumstances \vhic!> give us importance in the eyn 
of the w'orld. Now all this is the case with Lady \’ov:i8our. 
She Avas first a hit of a spoiled child, — very charming, no 
doubt, and as candid as Sir Philip Wf)uld have her ; though 
partly so perhaps, because slu; did tiot think it vorth h.rr while 
to he otherwise.” 

•' Ah, yon have never s('en her,’' oh.'Orved Miss Raudoloh ^ 
“ once look on her face, and you will think nothing but what 
is good <d' her.” 

1 don’t knoAv that.” said I ; I have* s(H;n one face, which 
has absorbed tnv good opitno'; of ail others. “ JIoAvever, I can 
Ixdieve something of the kind, afier Avhal you and Sir I^hiiip 
have said of it —\Vh*il : our heire.-s tiicn fell into the hands 
of l..(;rd X'avasour, who persuaded her that he knew tl)e world, 
hut could not persuade h *r that die knowled^re required any 
jiarticnlur shaiqiness of sight: so she j'.fined hi; false knowledge 
to her real natural intelligence, wliirh ninde an uniecky com¬ 
pound. ^t'hc■^ she became acciuainted with Sir Philip Herne, 
she met v ii;h a niiiuh the eandeiir of wh.ich reseinhied her 
own as it used to tie ami rvas the oxahed eouuterpe.rt of it i?i 
point of imderstaiiding. Her acqtiirfd defects, as wed as licr 
virtues, assisted iti ])rt've!iting her from loving him : but she 
could not itelj) admiring Ihm. .At Imigth her Jmsband died, 
and she eotisenttai to <‘onstru<' her regard into love ; Imt it was 
jiot love, d’lit' candour of Sir Philip* in differing with her 
opinions, atid showing the ill ofl’ect they liad up'm the trans¬ 
parency of her charaett r. pitjued ln>r to diff’er with him in turn. 
'J’he gn'at<'r h* r sense of his inulerstanding, the sharper the 
jtifjue. Site warmed the liispiKe into .an olfaiee, r.ather than give 
up tlie pnit)t ; — all, ohsorvt'. heeam-e slie did not love ; and noAV 
sIh* is asliamed of it. and full of regret, and rcsolvod to become 
se(;r<'tly what lie would approve* of. b'cause slie does love. 
Yes. mv swei't friend, 1 see it all as nlainlv as the hill before 
us ; and so <lo you, hy your looks.” 

Miss Raiulolph, ivith a new joy in her face, acknowledged 
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that I had convinced her. Slie was for flying directly to her 
friend, and telling her that “a friend of all” was anxious to 
speak with her. “ But," ^lid 1, “ you forget that Sir Philip 
is missing, and that a new anxiety is in store for her. I came, 
I confess, with very little hope of obtaining news of Itini at 
Mickleham Park, but I thought it my duty to inquire. What 
ipther feelings I had, I need not say. My intentions with 
respect to Lady Vavasour were to ask her if she knew any¬ 
thing of my friend, on the supj)osition that he might have 
made a communication to her, though to nobody else ; but I 
resolved on making the inquiry, chiefly that J might see 
whether she yet loved him or not, and so getting the chance 
of better news for himself, as soon as he should he found.” 

Miss Randolph could not conceive it possible that he sliould 
not be found, and that speedily. 1 did not tell her what 
trange stories were to be heard at court, rcs])ecting the sudden 
disappearances of people ; what had been saiil, in })anicular, 
on that point, respecting a ruffian whom they called (’aj)tain 
Bill. But this reflection reminded me of asking what she had 
to tell us of the Duke. 1 then learnt tl>at his Grace had made 
his appearance at the Park withiji a week after the flight of 
Dalton ; that with great address he got Lord Manchester to 
introduce him to Lady Vavasour, as a man anxious to vindi¬ 
cate himself in the eyes of goodness and beauty from the 
aspersions with which he understood Mr. Dalton had been 
pleased to bespatter him ; that he said it was true he had had, 
long since, the dishonour of knowing Mr. Dalton, or rather of 
admitting him to his society, for he believed him to be a mere 
adventurer ; but that he had heartily repented of this folly, 
as well as of a great many others, especially as a calumny of 
Dalton’s had induced him on one occasion to oftend her Lady¬ 
ship’s charming friend Miss Randolph, which was a relapse 
into juvenile absurdities, of which he was now too old, and he 
trusted, too wise, to be guilty again ; and Anally, that, he had 
the honour of bearing his Majesty’s expressions of regard and 
respect for the character of Lady Vavasour, and a hope that 
she would not long continue to deny his Majesty’s court the 
nobility as well as beauty of her presence. 

His followed up his introduction with two or three 

more visits, in which Miss Randolph said he made himself so 
agreeable, or rather so delightful, with the variety of his com- 
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pliinoiits and the iincoasing gaiety of his wit, that Lady Vava¬ 
sour's dejection appeared to be suspended whenever he was 
present; and slse began to suspect, indeed, that she was hardly 
worthy of Sir Philip. As to herself, she could not help being 
anmseil to the hiuhest degree by such an overflow of spirits 
and of fancy ; and she hoped he had become as good as he was 
pleasant; but she could never get out of her head the scene at 
the garden door which Sir Pliilip had descrilx‘d to her; “ and 
after all,” said she, “ there was soinediing about him which 
did not deceive me.” 

^Vdlat was that ? ” 

“ 1 saw he did not really value the truth. He made a 
mighty show of it, — too mighty ; but whenever he touched 
upon ]>oiuts on which ho tlmught wc liked to have truth set 
aside, or faisehooil glosst'd over, h(‘ betrayed himself. He 
little tlmupht what was going ou among us, and what worship 
we paid to a divinity not iii Ids creed.” 

“ Then liovv came you to think, that Lady Vavasour was 
admiring him more tiian she di<i? ” 

‘‘ 'I'was only because 1 was not ijuite so aware of her 
feelings as 1 was afterwards, 1 risked iier one day if she did 
not tldnk the J>uke of Biiekingham very pleasant. " Ves,’she 
sai<l, in her natural tone, hut with a sigh; ‘ Don’t you? ’ ‘ I 
do, answered 1. — ‘ but —’— ‘ Hut wliat } '—‘ I do not quite 
believe everything lie says?’ — ^ f^uite belit've, inv dear!’ 
said the eountess ; ‘ I don’t believe otn* half of it, nor a third.’ 
And so saying she blushed, though 1 could not see for what.” 

“ She bhisheii,” said 1, because she thought site was ex¬ 
hibiting sonnuhiiJg of her former excess of doubt, and for fear 
you sliould not see that it was warranted by the occasion. And 
there was love too in the blush.—love for Sir Philip, and 
shame to think that the Duke had been .sitting where he ought 
to be." 

“How blind was 1 not to see it!” cried Miss llandolph. 
“ ^V ell : let us liasten to get rid of this foolish witty Duke, 
and think of Sii Philip. Ilisflrace, seeing us amused, thought 
pro])er to let ns more and more into the secrets of the court. 
By dcgioes, from ridiciding, he fell to pitying the iife there: 
and then out of charity defended it. In short, he l^j|rew such 
a gloss over it, that according to him, as human nature must 
have its imperfections somehow, underail circumstances, it 
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was the lot of t^U elegance and good breeding to come in¬ 
evitably to the same M'ay of life ; and therefore, as he did us 
the honour of thinking us elegant and well-bied in s}>ite of our 
rustic solitude, he — what sliall 1 say ? ”— And the lovely 
speaker here fell into some confusion. 

‘‘ How ! ” said I, he did not dare to insult the hospitality 
of women ? ” 

No, no, ' said Miss Randolph ; he did nothing which I 
su[)pose a courtier does not think himself warranted in doing. 
I Itave I’.eard liirn call it ‘ making love.’ I am sure it is a 
very had imitation of— 1 mean. - ~ that is to say, it is surely 
as dilferent from love, as falsehood from truth.” 

“ And did he make liis love, as he calls it, to both.'’ ” 

He did ; and drew a jjromise of secrecy from both, under 
a pretence of remorse, and of a wisij not to he thouglit more 
ill of than could he In Iped. Unluckily, he extracted the same 
promise from my lady .s woman, w ho was too Vvell-hred to kee[> 
it; and so all came out, 'riie Coi’nitess laughed at first, and 
then shed tears. ‘ My dear,’ said she. ‘ it is not for this 
buffoon with a star at his breast, that I shed tears. It is for 
my own pride. Not tiiat J believed him'for a moment, or 
thought he IcJtew anything eiihcr about love or remorse ; — I 
di<l it to get rid of him at the time ; but I am luirniliaK d in 
having my attention thus forced nj)on peo]de, when I am ill. 
1 would be left alone. How must we get rid of him ? 1 can¬ 

not laugh at liim ; I camiot be indignant with him. This 
task of being mistress of a house is one 1 should long ago have 
been more tired of than J am, if tliere had been any such 
masily offices to perform ; atnl my aunt’s illness has shown me, 
that i am less litted to sustain it than ever : she too has sus¬ 
tained it more by dint of being twice as unable as myself than 
anything else. She can now hardly whisper to a servatit.’ 

I asked, not witliout dread,” continued Miss Randolph, 
if I should say anything to the Duke; for I felt as if I 
could say or do anything, however frightened, rather than see 
her plagued wdth such a guest, 'fhe ( ountess looked at me 
with a smile, and said, ‘ You! Nay, i believe you could do 
anything for your friend ; but the task is fitted for none of us. 
Snc/i a set of muftterft of a house I Good heavens ! 

’iUe never tliought,” pursued Ellen, “ of applying to Lord 
Manchester, so much had we been accustonied to consider him 
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as gentle and inoflensive as ourselves. It was finally agreed^ 
however, that as we never saw one without the other, and as 
his Lordship had announced his intention of leaving ns next 
<lay, the Duke should never again be invited to quit his Epsom 
lodgings when he came down with that intention. He used 
to stay awhile at a house next door to the inn there. Lord 
iSlanclu'ster would leave him there and come on, and then the 
ceremony was to dispatch a servant with a message of inviiation. 
We thought in the first instance, that wo must resent the 
Duke’s beliaviour, perhaps ” (and here she smiled) “because 
he included Mrs. llridget in his infidelities ; but a little rc- 
fiection served to show that the less we said the better: wc 
resolved first to let liim sec that w'e disapproved bis conduct : 
but, a^'ter all, the task did not turn out quite .so easy.” 

“ 1 liope,” said I, alarmed at this, “that he did not pre- 
.suine to—” 

“ Nay, my dear friend,” interrupted Ellen, you need not 
trouble yourself to resent anything. Who do you think 
became our cham{)iou, after all ” 

“ ^l''ho, pray ? 1 sliali mivy him.” 

“ Sir Philip’s venerable friend, Mr. P>ennett, the steward. 
The Duke took leave of us next day witli Lord Manchester, 
but unexpectedly returned without him, alleging that he had 
found iiimself giddy. Wc suspected, that in the course of 
conversation on the road, he had discovered our sense of his 
behaviour, and w'as resolved to bnivc* it out. Perhajts he was 
willing to he without his Lordshi > in 'ilu* house He came 
suddenly uj)on Lady Wavasour and myself, as we were talking 
of him ; s ;id that a little wine would soon make him well; 
and, — you know his way of doing the strangest things, witii 
an air that would sit well upon him if lie were a better man,— 
fairly sat down to his bottle an hour before dinner, contriving 
to make us wait on him ; and saying a thousaml gallant things 
ui)on the superiority of noble minds to common places, and 
the dignity of serving one’s inferiors. We then dined. He 
drank during dinner and after it; and on our quitting the 
room for the garden, contrived to follow me into the library, 
where, under pretence of being in an exstacy of love and re- 
mor.sT, he knelt down and passionately kisseti my hands. The 
strangeness of the thing alarmed me so, that 1 cried out. He 
desisted immediately ; and I own 1 could hardly forbear 

c c 4 
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laughing, %hen he said it was an odd way of receiving a peni¬ 
tent, and wondered whether confessors in the Romish church 
shrieked at the sight of people coming to kneel to them. As 
I wished to make light of my terrors, 1 tried to laugh too, and 
said that penitents did not kneel in that manner, and ill-treat 
their confcssor’s hands; but my attempt at pleasantry was 
iU-timed. He presumed upon it, and grew so unequivocally 
and unhandsomely alarming, that 1 cried out again, and was 
rushing towards the door, when in came Mr. Rennett. I'he 
Duke made some laughing remark, that would have done very 
well on a better occasion, hut J was equally frightened and 
angry, and rushed into Mr. Bennett’s arms for protection. To 
say the truth, I was, nevertheless, in such possession of my 
senses, that i determined on doing a piece of service to Lady 
Vavasour as wtdl as myself; and secretly resolved that this 
behaviour of his (iraco should be a bar to his future intimacy 
in tlie house. Accordingly, 1 would not stay to listen either 
to his laughter or his gravity, or liis plea of being intoxicated; 
for in that he finally entrt;nchcd himself. IVrhaps he had 
drank %viue enough on purpose. I know not what Bennett 
said. The old gentleman had a wonderful awe of birth and 
rank, and must have been in a strange dilemma, between his 
respect for his (irace's quality, and his imlignaiion at his con¬ 
duct. All 1 know is, that he manfully expressed his astonish¬ 
ment, and was not to be seduced into quitting his hold of me, 
for the Duke now j)rofessed to be wakened up from his intoxi¬ 
cation, called the most sacred names to witness that he had 
intended nothing disn^spcctful, and would fain have sent 
Bennett aw’ay for my J..ady's woman. W'e neither tiid, nor 
chose to believe him, and Lady Vavasour would not see him 
again; so lie quitted the house, with a oourteousness, and an 
air of grief, that I btfiicve half won over idr. Bennett to believe 
in him. lie would not have believeti, had lie seen the billet 
he left.” 

What did it say I inquired, — too melancholy at the 
recital to make any remark upon it, 1 felt, that if it had not 
been for ray volatility, no protector would have been wanting 
at Mickleham. 

You must know',” said Miss Randolph, “ that Lady 
Vavasour, finding the Duke persist in endeavouring to make 
his peace, wrote him a note, in which she said, that his Grace 
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had forced her to be too sensible that there weWnone but 
females in the house ; and tliat she should be sorry to be com¬ 
pelled to apply to Lord Fauconberg, or the Duke of Ormond, 
to know what steps were to be taken for their security. The 
Duke wrote an answer of bantering deprecation, couched, in¬ 
deed, in terms of great deference tow'ards the Countess, and 
protesting that his ‘ little lively friend,’ as he called me, was 
under a mistake. But his mortification and resentment were 
ill concealed. The billet concluded with saying, that her Lady- 
shij) need not have threatened him with Lord Fauconberg, 
when there was a ‘ female,’ like my Lady Fauconberg, who 
would Ivive done quite as well; and that as to the ‘ good Duke 
of Ormond (those were his words), no man understootl better 
than Ids Grace, the disiitiction between gallantries, which the 
best women excused, and those which enjoyed no such pri¬ 
vilege.’ He trusted that an early visit to Jingland on the part 
of ids Grace, would enable him to show how innocent he was, 
by anticipating her Ladysldp's explanations; and that in that 
case he did not despair of being brought down to Micklehara 
in the Duke of Ormond’s hand, like a good boy, as a fit subject 
of pardon for the young lady, in whose welfare his Grace took 
so natural an interest.’ 

“ 'I'liius,” concluded Miss Randolph, “ this pattern of court 
gallantry revenges himself on two females; precludes their 
application to anybody in self-defence ; and threatens them 
throtieh the sides of those who would have been their de¬ 
fenders ; for you see, it is clear enough that he is in possession 
of my father’s secret.” 

I see it plainly enough,” said I, “ and the more I think 
of it, tile more J see a thousand other things, that clear up 
mvsteries of inv own. But the mansion is in sight. We will 
forget this Buckingham for the present, and think of nobler 
people. Your Countess, of whom 1 begin to entertain the 
same opinion as iSir Philip, is infallibly in love with my friend ; 
there is no doubt of it; you yourself have ceased to have any ; 
nor would you ever have iloubted, if you had not been as free 
irom )»ride, as you are from every other unloving quality.” 

'I'lic (’ountess has no unloving qualities, believe me,” said 
the ilear girl. “ She is generous to the last degree, delicate, 
cordial, iho idol of her aunt and the servants, and has ever 
been so kind and confiding to myself, in short, is so made 
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to love anflPbe loved, that I could have wept upon her hands, 
and begge<l and prayed her to love Sir Philip: nay, 1 should 
have believed that she loved him, since she became so very 
particular in showing her renouncement of what he disliked, 
had she not expressly given me to understand, that it was ^ on 
her own account, not his. You remember her words!” 

I do,” returned 1 ; “ but she only meant, that she did not 
desire him to be told of it. She was resolved hrst to prove 
herself worthy, by some worthy and ])ainful probation ; and 
then, I believe, we could not do her a better service than by 
letting him know. 1 am sure this is her feeling of the inaiter. 
1 was enabled to see it, when you did not, purely h^'cause 1 
had need, on my own part, of raising myself to an equality 
with the object of my love. You had no such necessity, and 
could only wonder that she did not send, and let the man that 
loved her know of his good fortime. I begin to excuse the 
impulses of Buckingham. Such a charming mixture of inno¬ 
cence and wisdom, of knowledge, and the want of it, would 
be chaced like a nymph througli the galleries of all the courts 
in Christendom.” 

“ Mercy on me!” cried Ellen, with a pretty air of alarm, 

I shall fanev them all behind ns. W'hat a want of some- 
•> 

thing to love you must have at court.” 

An odd speech,” said J, considering what a different 
opinion is held at court; ami yet it look:, very like the truth, 
now I think of it. I fancied 1 had been in love myself there, 
once or twice, but when I again saw the face 1 am looking 
upon, I found I had not been faithless.” 

‘‘Ah, ray dear friend!” said Miss Ramlolph, “ I always 
told the Countess that vou bad the best lieart in the world, 
and that it was only my vanity that told me it ouglit to have 
been mine.” 

But I must deny myself the pleasure of relapsing into these 
records, so tempting to my own vanity, - nay, let me say, to 
rny best pride, and ray love of all that is lovely. 

“ 1 conclude,” resumed I, after a while, “ that the worthy 
Master Dalton said nothing to Lady Vavasour of tlu; attempt 
that was made on his life, and the assistance Herne afforded 
him ? ” 

Miss Randolph had never heard a word of it. She was 
certain that no such thing liad been mentioned. On the con- 
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trary, Dalton was always undervaluing the galla.iw’y of men 
of a reflective turn of mind, and by implication that of the man 
whom he pretended to love. Dalton left the country at the 
time, on the ])lea of looking after an estate ; and his wound he 
attributed to an accident with a fowling-piece. 

Wti agreed that Miss Randolph should go first to Lady 
Vavasour, and announce my arrival. She will lie very glad 
of it.*’ said the dear girl, “ if only on my account; and you 
will love her for the way in -which she receives you. You will 
see in a moment how it was that Sir Phili}) loved her.'^’’ 

“ Rut if she now loves him in turn,” said I, what will 
sh(‘ i'eel. at his being missing ? ” 

‘• Are you really unejisy on that score?” answered Kllen, 
sio])j)i))g and looking earnestly in my face. “ Forgive’me for 
thinking that although he is missing, you -were not quite so 
anxious about it us 1 now see you are. I fancied that you 
nia<le the worst of it. and seized tlie opportunity of awakening 
an interest in liis favour.” 

.My charmer blushed, and I smiled at these words. But my 
stuiii*, 1 flatter myself, was a jtroper one, and explained itself. 
'■ hinocent and forgiving as you are, dearest Ellen, you have 
not forgotten that 1 have been living in a court.” 

Pardon me,” she returned : the first thing for -w'hich I 

was inclined to regard yon %vas your sincerity.” 

*• And vou maintained vour faitit in it,” said 1, “ with a 
goodness, for wltich I can never he grateful enough. Not- 
-vvithstaiiding however all your faith and your goodness, you 
must liive had misgivings;—nay, they were too just; the 
court did for me what you suspect; but remember that 1 have 
had two wonderful pieces of good fortune in my time, and 
il'.ut one of them -was to become the friend of Sir Philip Merne. 
1 camioi; be his friend, mucii less speak of him, and under 
such charming circumstances, and swerve an atom from the 
truth.” 

We paused liertg with anxiety, to consider what was best to 
be doiu‘. The deii))erations of two persons so well agreed, did 
not last long. I'he trutli was to be told in every'thing. Sir 
Piiiiip’s name was to be mentioned to Lady V avasour, as that 
of an old ac(iuaintance of all parties, in search of whom I 
thouglit it my duly to leave no chance untried, however re- 
nu>te. It was to be stated under what circumstances he dis- 
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closed to roe his history, how anxiously he bequeathed to me 
an interest, whidli 1 could no longer keep silent, in the welfare 
of Lady Vavasour; and how certain 1 felt, from his descrip¬ 
tion of her, that she would at all events pardon the zeal which 
had led me to her house. By this time we were in the house 
itself. Miss Randolph hesitated a moment, and turned pale. 

‘‘ You go then to seek him, at all events,” said she, in 
case Lady Vavasour has heard nothing ? ” 

Should I deserve you,” said I, if I did not ? ” 

The dear creature pressed the hand with which I had taken 
hers, and with a smile glimmering through her tears, said, 
“ Thank you, and God bless you !” 

With these words she hastened up stairs. 

I thought I had loved her as well as it was possible to love, 
liefore, but at that moment a light broke in upon me. I 
wondered how I could have lived away iVotn her so long ; and 
found my proposed adventure more heroical than I took it for. 
My frieridslnp, however, for Sir Philip seemed at the same 
instant to become stronger than ever , and concluding Lady 
Vavasour to have at length returned his passion, I waited her 
appearance with a heart full of juty and respect. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was a long time before the door opened ; and when it did, 
it was Miss Randolph that made her appearance. She had 
been weeping, and was still trembling, “ La<ly Vavasour, 
said she, “ has been greatly agitated. You are right, my dear 
friend ; slie loves Sir Philip. She owned it in a Hood of tears, 
so passionate as to alarm me, writhing me against her heart, 
and throwing forth little cries of despair so wretcherl that 1 
never heard such melancholy sounds in my life.” 

The dear girl gave way to a flood of tears herself and 1 had 
the tender pleasure of consoling her. She said, that she should 
accuse herself of being too easily consoled, of being too happy 
in ray presence, if the distress did not concern us all; but 
thank God,” she added, “ we are all willing to meet it. Lady 
Vavasour talks of going to find him herself. She says she 
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ought to walk barefoot to London, and seek him through the 
plague ! By this, judge of what she has becQ concealing." 

Miss Randolph owned that Lady Vavasour had frightened 
her at first by the vehemence of her self-accusations, and the 
view she took of Sir Philip’s danger. The tenderness of his 
heart, her Ladyship said, was such, that if his silence had not 
been of the most cornpulsatory sort, he would not have failed 
an hour in keeping his promise to write. “ However, after • 
her first paroxysms of grief, she cleared up,” concluded Miss 
Randolph ; “ begged my pardon for thinking in so melancholy 
a manner; said she owed it to Sir Philip and his friend to 
act in the best way, which w'as the calmest; and from this 
moment we should have nothing to complain of her, not even 
of her complaints for the past. She is now as tranquil as 
usual, though her face, in the course of a few minutes, seems 
absoluttdy to bear the impression of weeks of suffering. She 
kissed and congratulated me with one'of her beautiful smiles 
up(»n your arrival; but would you believe it ? Sir Philip, 
you know, said she was proud, and that Dalton called her con¬ 
fident. Well: she told me in a voice almost inarticulate with 
emotion, that she had ‘an awe of Sir Philip's friend.’ She 
asked whether you were the same person I had formerly de¬ 
scribed to her, as l)eing so kind, and making others so much 
at ease with themselves ? ” 

“ ’Tis still pride,’' said I, “but beautiful and departing. 
As for me, you might have told the Countess, dear Ellen, that 
I have an awe of her, or something like it. At least I had, 
till I thought her in love. Sir Philip worshipped her so, that 
she always took an exalted station in my fancy, in spite of the 
resentment I wished to feel against her. But surely, she 
judges of me, by your flattering help, as of a person anything 
but alarming.” 

“ She understands you well,” replied Miss Randolph, “and 
sent me to say so, and to thank you for being here. When I 
return up stairs, she will come down. She bade me say exactly 
what 1 pleased, and hopes we all understand one another, and 
are prej)ared to be equally explicit. With all her ‘ awe,' she 
says she shall feel an inexpressible delight mixed with the 
anguish of seeing you. ‘ 1 have devoted myself to his friend's 
memory,' said she, ‘ ever since I was wakened up to a true 
sense of the difference between him, and these makers of false- 
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hoods ; and should he ever wisli again to seek me, as I would 
now seek him, perhaps some day or other 1 may even yet dare 
to he found by him.’ 1 guess by this singular speech, that 
she has some design which she has not yet cxplaine<l: hut, at 
all events, love him she does, most fervently ; and therefore, in 
the name of God, we will hope the best. My dear friend, 1 
will now go up, and you may expect her.” 

' Miss Randolph went, and I was again left alone. Sir Philip 
had described tlie Countess of Vavasour as taller than women 
in general ; and in spite of what he said to the contrary, I 
had pictured her to myself as too tall. Instead of the frank, 
cordial, and lovely aspect lie had described, I bad also con¬ 
ceived lier to possess a face, beautiful indeed, but haughty, 
large of feature, and with eyes more piercing than agreeable. 
The bloom he spoke of, 1 had confounded with something 
glaring and insensible, a health which she ought not to have 
had ; and iier figure, I‘could not help thinking, must he hard 
and unfeniinine. His portrait of her I attributed to love ; and 
Miss Randolph’s had come too late to do away the im])ression 
of my own fancy. In short, I imagined her striking, intelli¬ 
gent, proud, and something almost the reverse of attractive ; 
an heiress and a ('ountess, with all the dignity that such titles 
could confer upon her ; and little more but youth and her sex. 

Miss Randolph had tohl me that she had taken the liberty 
of waiving ail ceremony on my part, and bcggc'd her ladyship 
not to appear for some hours, or unaccompanied by herself, if 
it would save any pain to her leeliiigs : but she said, the 
Countess jireferred coming alone, jirobably bt*cause there was 
pain to be encountered. 1 am now convinced,” said Klloi, 
that her heart and soul are wra])t tip in Sir Philip, and that 
she would undergo martyrdoms for his sake.” 

The door was opened gently, almost inaudihly, (Miss Ran¬ 
dolph afterwards informed me that she did it herself,) and a 
young lady stood before me in black, who made a jirofoniid 
curtsey. This was to show respect to Ellen's lover, and to 
Sir Philip’s friend. Perhaps there were other feelings in it, 
not unconnected with herself, or even with her rank. If so, 
it was like resuming her dignity in order to subject it; for 
her manner was the most toucliing, and had the least pride in 
it, of any ceremonious ness I ever beheld. It seerne I to say, 
there has been something in me worthy of Sir Philip’s re- 
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gard, perhaps there is something still; at any rate, there is 
resfiect for his friend, and there is sorrow.” 

My acknowledgment of this honour was as profound. I 
wished to have put into it, if I could, all the sympathy with 
which she struck me. She then met me as I advanced, and 
taking one of iny hands in both hers, said in a low but dis¬ 
tinct voice, Sir Ralph Esher is welcome indeed, both to 
those to wliom he brings happiness, and — ” Her eyes filled 
with tears ; but she smiled, and motioned me to a seat. 

1 said that ‘‘the honour which was done me by the con¬ 
fidence of so many excellent })ersons, must be my excuse for 
venturing to express a hope, that nothing but happiness to all 
])arties would be the result of this day’s meeting.” 

She pressed her band upon her heart, with affecting earnest¬ 
ness, and said in the same low tone of voice, but not so dis¬ 
tinctly, Miss Randolph has prepared me to find in Sir 
llal})h Esher a very kind friend.” 

“ 1 could cut my hand off for tins woman,” thought I ; — 

1 wonder no lotiger at Sir rhilip.” The C’ountess of 
Vavasour was at that time about six-and-twenty. She was 
no tallcM- than Miss Randolph, that is to say, not a bit taller 
than she ought to have been, nor above a reasonable man’s 
shoulder. Her face was pale ; the outline of it, and of her 
tvholi.* jH'j'son, beautifully feminine ; nor had her figure fallen 
away, though she had lost her colour. Her voice was low, 
not only on that occasion, but always ; and her step so in¬ 
audible, that when you saw her in <iiffcrent parts of the room, 
she seemed as if she had glided thither on sotne orb of beauty. 
1 ilid not observe in her lace that exceeding openness, which 
Sir Philip had descrihctl, }!erhaj)S because her spirit had re¬ 
treated inwards, had lost its unconsciousness, and acquired 
greater ])owcr of observation ; but notliiug could he more 
sincere than her way of s]»eaking. 'riuue was something 
secret in l;er eye, though otherwise it tvas as fine as could be ; 
and her mouth had a rich loveliness, which I had as little 
looked for as the charming voice. Her eyes were a very dark 
blue, a)ul her hair chestnut. Upon the Avhole, the court tvould 
have found her wanting. She seemeti too liable to be ab¬ 
sorbed in retlection ; and they would have been afraid of her 
searching eyes. Rut if a woman Itad been made on purpose, 
1 thought she could not have better suited Sir Philip. 
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The Countess begjred me to tell her what my opinion was 
of the silence of Sir Philip; at what precise time he had pro¬ 
mised to write to me; to what part of London I thought he 
had gone, upon his departure from the vessel ; and why he 
was so unusually reserved as to the object he had in view. 
Having once mentioned the name of Sir Philip, she spoke, 1 
observed, more freely. In the course of my replies, she rose 
from her chair, partly in agitation, partly out of an increasing 
good-will towards Sir Philip’s friend, and came and sat in 
the chair next me. 1 said I had no doubt he had gone to liis 
agent’s, whose house was in the heart of the district now most 
infected with the plague. The reason why he had been 
silent both as to the place, and the cause of his going there, I 
had as little doubt, was, that his object ha<l Ireen to inquire 
after her ladyship's welfare; and that he did not wish her to 
be distressed with the memory of it, in case anything hap¬ 
pened to him, and she came to the knowledge of what had 
caused it. 

It shot across me, as I uttered these words, that 1 was 
doing the very thing I described him as wishing not to be 
done. 1 hastened to say so, and to beg her pardon for it, ob¬ 
serving that my anticipation of his happiness, since 1 had the 
pleasure of coming to Mickleham, liad been so much greater 
than my fears, that 1 could not help talking to her as I would 
to myself. 

Lady Vavasour w’ept. “If the pain were greater,” sai<l* 
she, “ even than it is, 1 should think you ditl me a kindness 
in not withholding it. 1 suffer for liis sake, and endeavour to 
think that I am acquiring a right to do so. You could not 
say any noble thing of Idm, but what I should picture to 
myself already. Besides, 1 know he was best pleased, when 
he was doing the most generous actions. As to those for 
whom he performed them, it w'as not to be expected tljey 
could always be worthy. But they may give him their tears.” 

Oh, madam,” cried J, “only let him be told that you 
have spoken thus, and we shall all be happy. And he will be 
told, and we shall be so. I feel it, as surely as I do the 
coming of to-morrow^’ 

“ I will endeavour to hope it too,” said the (/Ountess : “1 
yyeep thus, partly that he may know of my weeping, and there 
18 pleasure in that, and in telling you so. I confess it is one 
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that I have not known a long time, nor could I give way to 
it at such a moment, if my hope were not greater even than 
my fear. Yet fear is present, and hope is away.” 

Let us Jiope, madam, that we shall find him without 
delay. And we may find him as well in a week as in a year.” 

“ Not so, if he has not written for weeks,” returned her 
ladyship. “ Yet it is not that which 1 speak of. I must not 
tell you all I think and feel.’’ 

“ Recollect, dear Lady Vavasour, we were to be explicit 
with each other by agreement. You must not flatter me with 
deeming me worthy of your candour, and then withhold it.” 

“ 1 (ieem you worthy of every thing,” replied the Countess, 
“ knowing you to be Sir Philip’s friend ; but it is myself—I 
— that is to say — Pray refuse me not your entire candour, 
though I may seem to withhold mine. If 1 have some thoughts 
in me which 1 cannot express, 1 at least tell you so. 1 do 
not pretend to keep to my agreement the best. 1 am not yet 
qualified to tio so ; hut you shall know when I am ; all shall 
know, if they wish it.” 

If they wish it! ” I exclaimed. Some words of Miss 
Randolph’s came into my mind ; and it struck me that the 
Countess had some intention which it pained her to conceal, 
while she thought it her duty to do so. “ You do not doubt, 
madam, that the sentiments of Sir Philip are the same as 
Avhen you last saw him ? If you do, allow me to say, that I 
can speak for him as positively as if he were liere. 1 believe 
there would be only one tliflerence — caused by what he would 
have had the happiness to see.” 

Lady Vavasour looked at me with calm eyes. Her tears 
had been dried up. “ ’Tis not love only,’’ said she, that is 
necessary to Sir Philip.” 

Pardon me,” 1 replied, ‘‘ 1 think it is, when it comes 
front Lady Vavasour. Noihiitg could be wanting, whatever 
the modesty of love might induce her to tlnnk. You have 
not ceased, madam, I fear to be proud.” 

I should think I had not,” returned the Countess, if I 
sakl that i had learnt to humble. 1 have only ceased to 
be foolish. Miss Randolpii tells me, that you know the wliole 
history of Sir Philip. Indeed, he could not have bequeathed 
an interest in me to your care, had he not been just, and told 
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you the truth ; nor was it possible he could have been other¬ 
wise.” 

1 tacitly intimated that she was right. 

“ Let me say then to the friend of Sir Philip/’ continued 
she — ‘‘and let that appellation be my excuse for saying it, 
(and surely he will not think me wanting in explicitness now,) 
that Sir Philip owned to myself, like the lover of truth he 
was, that his esteem for me had diminished.” 

Her voice, as she spoke this, sunk almost to a whisper. 

“ Never for your nature, dear Lady, only for — whatever 
it was — that induced you to depart from it. Methinks it 
is very daring in a light courtier like myself to speak so, and 
to a nature, half of whose good qualities would, I am sure, 
outweigh all mine. Let the appellation you have just given 
me, be my excuse as well as your ladyship’s. Believe me, Sir 
Philip’s love, his esteem, and his happiness, would all l)e at 
their height, if he could behold you as I do tiiis moment.” 

“ He would know that I loved him,” said she, “ but how is 
he to know with what sincerity, with what zeal, with what 
scorn of that — you will not think me indelicate, sir,” — 
her pale face suddeidy flashing to crimson. 

“ Indelicate 1 dearest Lady Vavasour! 1 repeat the word, 
only to show you how inapplicable 1 hold it to anything you 
can say,” 

She rose from lier seat with uncontrollable agitation, and 
stepping to the fire-})lace, which was near us, leaned her head 
upon her arras against the mantelpiece. Her whole frame 
shook as she wrept in silence ; and the tears came into my eyes, 
not only at her suffering, but to think what Sir Philip would 
have given to see her, and to turn her face to his own. 

She dried up her tears, and said, “ You will see no more of 
this; but 1 cannot forget that if your friend had bad this 
house to come to, as he ought to have had, he would, in all 
probability, now have been here. I have Ijeen too much oc¬ 
cupied with thoughts of myself. It is no longer for me to 
consider whether his pleasure would be real or not, at the 
sight of me, or what may be the degree of esteem in which I 
am held. I believe that his noble nature catinot cease altoge¬ 
ther to love the being that has once interested him, if she has 
not become quite unworthy; and so believing, I must take 
every means of endeavouring to let him know it. In a word. 
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Sir Ralph Esher, while ynu are seeking in one part, I must 
seek in another ; and I mention it, that we may arrange the 
means of informing one anoiher of our movements.” 

** And Miss Vavasour and Miss Randolph?” 

“ They will be well pleased to go with me. Change and 
variety of scene will do my aunt good ; and Miss Randolph 
will, 1 ho})e, be reconciled to the necessity by the novelty. 
Rut I shall send first, and ask her father’s })ermission. You 
will not think 1 am triHing, when I add that I ask yours.” 

I expressed my gratitude. The Countess’s delicacy re¬ 
minded me, that it would be a proper delicacy on my part, to 
ask formal permission to pay my addresses to her charge. I 
did so ; and furthermore begged leave to commission her lady¬ 
ship with a message on my part to the Duke, requesting his 
sanction of them, and inforn»ing him that I was “ the one 
person” whom Sir Philip Herne, in the chance that something 
might befall him, and the knowledge of the interest 1 had pre¬ 
viously taken in Miss Randolph, had chosen to honou# wdth 
the secret of the lady’s birth. 

The Countess avowed her satisfaction in seeing a cavalier 
of the volatile court of C’harles the Second thus fixed by the 
beauty and merits of her friend, and said, that on every ac¬ 
count she should lose not a moment in writing. 

The settlement of this ])oint consoled me for the draw'back 
which my pU*asiire Inail received in finding that Miss Randolph 
was not to be left at Mickleham. 1 was delighted to see the 
zeal of Lady Vavasour. I was also going away myself, and 
so far was not sorry to find that my migtress was to be a tra¬ 
veller too. Rut then we were to go different road.s, and my 
journey would probably he ended before theirs. What a 
transport would it not have been to steal true-love holidays 
from court, and have Mickleham Park and Miss Randolph to 
myself! On no account could such an arrangement have 
been made. I turned my attention to my lost friend, reproach¬ 
ing myself for not thinking of him as much as before, and 
equally resolved to leave nothing untried for his discovery, 
and to hope that he would soon re-unite us all. 

Rut where to seek him ? None of us dared to ow'n to each 
other—hardly to ourselves—that it was possible he had fallen 
ill in some obscure corner of the metropolis. Whenever we 
bordered upon the mention of it, our silence and looks too 
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plainly showed what we dared not utter. I little thought what 
Lady Vavasour would determine upon that night. After in¬ 
troducing me to Miss Vavasour, she passed the remainder of 
the day with that lady, leaving me to enjoy some hours of 
delightful consolation with Miss Randolph. The next morn¬ 
ing at breakfast she was missing. She had gone to London, 
to do what I had left undone. 


CHAPTER V. 

I NEEP not say how we were surprised next morning at finding 
Lady Vavasour gone; that is to say. Miss Randolph and my¬ 
self ; for she had told her aunt of her intention during the 
night, and had received not only her permission, but approba¬ 
tion and encouragement. With a gentleness that amounted to 
an appearance of timidity, and even weakness, that lady, it 
seems, had a wonderfid degree of enthusiasm, and was remark¬ 
able for exhorting those she loved to let nothing stand in the 
way of acting up to a sense of duty. She had been a good 
deal agitated wlien 1 first saw her. I saw her again after 
suj)per, when she ap[)eared as if nothing had happened, wdth 
the exception of looking a little paler. She ntiist have been 
very liandsotne when young. Her face, though her cheeks 
were sunk, retained ks delicacy of outline; and her figure, 
though deprived of all the flowing beauty which survived it 
in the picture by ‘V andyke, still showed in its carriage and 
general movements, in spite of the wrapping shawl, the grace¬ 
fulness that marks the lady par exrrUeuce. Sickness appeared 
to have rendered her rather thoughtful than melancholy. She 
was fairer than her niece, but resembled her in the eyes and 
smile. 'I’iie latter was of that touching description, which 
seems to say, “ However unhappy one may be, it is still plea¬ 
sant to see another pleased.” 

I had the honour of a most gracious welcome from this 
lady. She looked at me longer, and more earnestly than, ac¬ 
cording to Miss Randolph, she had ever done at a stranger 
before, and 1 believe she saw that I was conscious of it. At 
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all events I blushed, and she hastened to relieve me of my 
doubts, by saying something very kind. I guessed what was 
the cause of her scrutiny. She wished to see whether I de¬ 
served to be the lover of Miss Randolph. However, she was 
impressed in my favour by the friendship between me and Sir 
Philip Herne, for whom she had always shown a cordial regard. 
Miss Randolph had observed, that her behaviour to herself was 
that of a mother, which she attributed to their being together 
so often, and to her having nursed Miss Vavasour during two 
long illnesses. She said, that at the termination of the first of 
these, which took place soon after the Countess had invited 
her to take u}> her abode with them, Miss Vavasour was so 
affected with her attentions (though to herself they appeared 
nothing beyond those of common gratitude), that the physician 
said he had never seen any thing like it, since the death of a 
relative of Mr. Crashaw’s, who was attacked by hydrophobia, 
and who absolutely expired of insupportable love for his chil- 
tlren. He attributed both cases to excessive delicacy in the 
previous state of the frame, acted upon by an unusual tender¬ 
ness of heart. 

But to return to the ('ountess: — Miss Randolph, on rising 
in the morning, received a letter through Miss Vavasour’s, 
hands, addressed to her and to me. I need not say how this 
generosity touched me. It was as follows: — 

“ Dear Friends, 

(For so the friend of Sir Philip Herne will allow me to 
call him), — You will pardon me for not having been as ex¬ 
plicit in words as I atn on paper, or rather for not having been 
so sure, as I ought to have been, of the duty I have resolved 
on. But I present to myself the best of men sick and alone, 
perhaps attended by people w^orse than usual; and I dare not 
forego tile remotest chance of being near him. I thought and 
re-thought, many times: I paced my chamber half the night, 
and communicated at midnight with my dear aunt. At one 
time it struck me tliat I liad no right to take this task upon 
myself; at others, that Sir Philip would think the best of it, 
w’hetlier I had or not: at otliers, that if I were still necessary 
to his happiness, I had no right to hazard my own life or 
health. ’J’bat reflection, in particular, cost me many tears, and 
cut my very heart; for it seemed as if I had no choice between 
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leaving him unsouglit, and rendering myself liable to the most 
terrible charge of vanity and self-seeking. 

“ But .at the end of these and all other reflections the images 
still returned, of the best of men sick and helpless, perhaps 
dying for want of a friend ; nay, calling upon the poor wretched 
friend that knew him so long without knowing him ; and then, 
dear friends, J always felt as if I could not stay an instant 
longer in the house; and so I hope all will forgive me if I am 
away ; for 1 tremble so with impatience 1 cannot wait for day- 
liglit, since my aunt herself urges me to my duty. She says 
I never shall forgive myself if 1 do not go, nor ever be able to 
look upon his face, as a woman that deserves to be his wife 
ought to look. So, again and again, think the best of ni^: and 
if I should die and he come back, tell him to find some one 
who will know how to value him better than I did, and that 
I hope to pray for them both in heaven. Only don’t say this 
if it would make him unhappy. 

My aunt has told the servants that I am going to London 
on account of a dear friend (Mr. Bennet has been told who). 
7’hey will guess the truth ; and so let them, (rod bless Sir 
Ralph Esher. I thank him — thank him. Tie, such a friend 
jfts he is, will pardon a loving ami repenting tvoman, for think¬ 
ing that she could discover any thing that might be of service, 
where he left off*. 1 hoj)e you will receive a letter from me 
almost without delay, in which I shall he able to tell you more. 
I go first to my lawwer, and to Dr. Scarborough ; so you see 1 
mean to think of you, and he prudent as well as anxious. I 
%vould not take Sir Ralph away. What right had 1 f or how 
coulrl I so interfere with the golden moments of love ? He 
will keep the house happy till J leturn, with his wit and sweet 
thoughts ; which 1 hope he wall exercise on ])urpose, and for 
all our sakes. 1 am already more cheerful, doing my duty ; 
and 1 hope we shall all he so. If y<'U are melancholy, Ellen, 
there is a face in the l.ouse will reproach you wdtli its unre- 
proachfulness ; — and thi^ you must not suffer. But you will 
not be. Is not the bles.sing of love upon you, ami shall it not 
even yet bless 

The restored MAR.<iARF.T 

I believe Miss Randolph w'ept for an hour over this letter ; 
but the end tvith us all was to make the best of our privation, 
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for everybody’s sake. The Countess had not said what she 
meant to do, though it appeared afterwards she had deter¬ 
mined it. It was no less than to suggest to Mr. Waring the 
raising a hue and cry after his friend on the public walls, and 
to knock, in her own person, at the door of every plague 
hospital in London. I felt abashed that 1 had not done both 
myself; but love may be allowed to be greater than friend¬ 
ship, and 1 confess that neitlier of tliese measures had entered 
my imagination. 1 was agitated enough daring my search to 
be confused, and think little. Love had struck into the 
heart of the Countess the thoughtfulness as well as zeal of 
the martyr. 

My first impulse w'as to follow her, but I could do no 
more than she proposed doing, perhaps not so much ; cer¬ 
tainly not if Sir Philip was sick, and she succeeded in 
reaching his bed-side ; and Miss Vavasour put a stop to my 
doubts, by telli/ig me that they not only all expected me to 
stay, but that the house, to say the triitii, had long wanted 
somebody in it who knew the w’orld, and could protect them 
against unwelcome visitors. Lady V’avasour, she said, owing 
to the peculiar circtimstances of her vvidowhood, and of Sir 
Philip’s courtship, had long lived too much like a lady in 
a book atul I will not scrupU* to exj)re: s a hope, added she 
with a cbarmitig tear in her eyes, that such times wdll soon be 
over, and that tliis house will repossess its master. 

e passed the whole of that day all together. Miss Vava¬ 
sour, witom I regarded the more the more I knew her, paid 
me the compliment of nndcr'^tanding my wishes on that sub¬ 
ject. and allowing me to sulject my impatience for a private 
walk with Miss Randolph to my sympathy with the common 
anxiety. And I was amply repaid for what I lost by the calm 
and approving look of affection which the charming girl did 
not refuse from time to time to bestow upon mo. 


CHAPTER VI. 

\\-e were sitting in the evening in the same spot that we had 
occupied since dinner, Miss Vavasour very pale and tranquil, 
Miss Randolph reproaching herself with not being unhappier 

i> !> 4 
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than she was, and myself dividinfc my thoughts between her 
and Sir Philip, when I suddenly changed colour, and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘^‘^Good God ! what have I forgotten?’* 

You are ill, 8ir Ralph !” said Miss Vavasour, anxiously. 
Only a painful thought, madam, and of a nature you 
would not guess. I am sorry to say I must endeavour to 
lessen it by going to town.'* 

Ellen looked all anxiety and curiosity. 

“ You take me,” I continued, looking from one to the 
other, “ for a good friend, and one who has at least come to 
man’s estate. What will you say, when 1 tt‘11 you that 1 
have left no direction at home for letters to be sent after me ; 
and that, for aught I know to (he contrary, there may be this 
instant a communication waiting me from Sir Philip ? ” 

Y’^ou did not knovr, perhaps,” said Miss V’^avasour, 
smiling, but at the same evidently seized W'ith distress on 
behalf of the Countess, where you might of a certainty Iw 
directed to. At least you had not thought proper to reckon 
upon it.” 

“ That is true, I replied, “ and it is kindly remembered. 
But the thought should have struck me before. Let me hasten 
to make amends. Perhaps, even tiow, 1 shall be in' time to 
save Lady Vavasour her perilou.s circuit.” 

Assistance uas afforded me without tlelay ; my horse was 
brought out, my servant mounte<l, and with the kindest re¬ 
assurance from both larlies that they should rejoice to see me 
return, and felt for my fault no more than if it had been 
their own, I set out full gallop for London. 

No, nor less,” said I, as I was leaving the room. 

“ No, nor less, if you will have it so,” returned Miss Vava¬ 
sour, looking with affectionate kindness upon me. Ellen gave 
my hand the strongest pressure it had receiv^fltl from her yet. 
“■ We have all our faults,” said the dear aunt with tears in 
her eyes. “ \Yhat b(:*^ter can we do than he candid and 
repair them. God bless you, Sir Ralph ; you have given us 
new hope, and w'c shall endeavour to make the most of it, be 
assured.” 

My heart was too full to allow me to speak. J could only 
how upon both their hands, kiss them, and <Iepart. In less 
than an hour I was at Merton, and in less than half an hour 
more entered Kennington, -where Lady Vavasour was to leave 
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her coach. It was to return next day in case she remained in 
town. 

I was preparing to look upon it with what philosophy I 
might (for I was resolved to water my horses at the same 
inn, that I might know she had travelled safely), W'hen I 
thought I saw the very coach leaving the inn yard, and coming 
towards me. The livery of the coachman was the same, 
and there were six horses for speed. The outriders had not 
been taken with her. 

'I'he carriage set off* at so hard a rate, that I thought it 
lucky I had determined not to let it pass me without looking 
in. But the coachman knew me. In an instant I w’as inside, 
holding the trembling hand of the Countess, who was unable 
to speak. I briefly told her what had brought me on the 
roa<l. She exj)rcssed her thanks by a look, which seemed to 
say my anxiety was needless; and then made signs to me to 
bid the coachman drive slower, that her voice might be heard. 

I think it necessary to say/’ observed the Countess, try¬ 
ing, but with little succc'ss, to speak calmly, that the more 
we have to do, the more 1 shall endeavour to behave myself, 
and not give vou trouble. 1 have a paper respecting Sir 
Philip.” 

^\’hi!e she was uttering these wmrds, her hands w'ere occu¬ 
pied in detaching, as well as they could, from inside her sto¬ 
macher, the document in question, which she at length drew 
forth. It W’as a leaf which ap])eared to have been torn with 
violence out of a ledger, and bore the following alarming 
words in Sir Philip’s hand writing, addressed to his agent: — 

“ Off* Sandow’ii Castle. 

‘‘ I have been seized, God knows why. and taken on board 
a brigantine, wliTch — Sw'edish vessel, but-English pri¬ 

vateer. Cap. pretends mistake, which rectify as speedily as 

-hot ca : alter course. M atched-cannot learn name 

of the vessel ; but-lleturn to France-Tell Mr. Esher 

not to- 

‘‘ P. H.” 

1 endeavoured by my composure to second the efforts of 
the Countess, who, wdiile 1 was reading, seemed not to know 
w hich way to look. 
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Your opinion of what we have to do/' said I, is ex¬ 
cellent. Let us be of good heart, and surely here is some¬ 
thing to begin with. Here is life, and here is a mistake.” 

“ Are you sure of it?” whispered Lady Vavasour. 

“ Of the life, do you mean? Surely this is a proof of it.” 

Seeing her look in a very peculiar manner at tlie paper, and 
as if she did not dare to utter what she meant, I observed for 
the first time, that the ink was red. An involuntary change 
of countenance betrayed my alarm ; but luckily, the outside 
of the paper was scored with red lines used in account-books. 
I looked at it, and said, There is nothing 1 see, on the 
outside, but the merchant's ink. It was fortunate he could 
get that, otherwise he must have had recourse to the pen of 
the surgeon, and pricked his finger. However, that is no 
matter. Hear Lady Vavasour, 1 begin to see into this busi¬ 
ness. Sir Philip has been trepanned by some of those 
scoundrels who dishonour the flags of nations at war, and 
prowl about like the pirates of Algiers. Their allegation of a 
mistake is most likely a pretence. Sir Phili[)’s generosity led 
him to carry a good deal of property about his person. This 
was well known aboard the Royal Charles, and some of the 
crew, depend upon it, have given the intelligence of the pri¬ 
vateer. Now it is not fur tlie interest of tliese men to settle 
things in a hurry. Sir Philip was watched and prevented 
from writing. He contrived, however, to slip this hasty 
document into the hainis of some boatman or other stranger ; 
he has learnt, perhaps, from the saiue man, that the privateer, 
wherever it may go in the meantime, is bound for the coast 
of France. She will most [>robably make llu* most of Sir 
Philip’s jewels, and then land him on the coast of France.” 

“ Unhurt? ” 

“ No doubt of it. Pray endeavour not only to seem to 
think so, but to do it, Tiiese fellows are had* enong;li, hut it 
is not their interest to do more tlian rob and plunder. I'hey 
pretend to lie regular, lawful fighters, and under that pretence 
commit all the unlawfulness they can, consistent with smuggling 
on a large scale; but tiiey stop short of provoking inqui¬ 
sitions for blood. They carry the stranger into a neutral or 
friendly town ; pretend some right of prize, if they are of 
another nation, or some mistake, if they are not ; and the 
business ends by one of those sacritices of money, which, as in 
the cas:e of the iav^r, the payer becomes almost as willing to 
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look to as the exactor, because he despairs of redress, and is 
anxious to go about his aft’airs. And how lucky it is,” con¬ 
cluded I, that as we should go, at all events, in search of 
our friend, the scene of our inquiry lies so close at hand! 
We can all go, thank God, together. I can easily get his 
Majesty's and Lord Buckhurst’s }>ermi8sion to join the latter 
in Paris, instead of attending him on his road ; and there will 
be plenty of time in the interval to look about us.” 

With this explanation of the matter (which luckily came 
from me with the more force, inasmuch a.s I had faith in 
what 1 said). 1 succeeded in strengthening the touching en- 
tlurance of the ("ountess, and the j)rospect of immediate action 
assisted it further. I could see that the alarming colour of 
the ink agitated her extremely ; hut 1 remembered Sir Philip’s 
observing, that nobody but those who had gone through great 
sorrows, knew how valuable is the least help to a pleasant 
thought; and 1 now had an opportunity of seeing it; for 
Lady ^'avasour not only kept her agitation to herself, — 
avoiding indeed, the least mention of Sir Philip, where she 
could help it — hut endeavouring to occupy us both by pointing 
out to my attention the different places and country seats, by 
which we }>asscd. i observed, however, as she occasionally 
pointed out a mansion, that her hand never ceased shaking 
througliout the journey. 

On arriving at the door, Miss Vavasour was at the window, 
and poor Ellen came running out, expecting to find Sir Philip; 
for in looking out of the carriage window, and waving my 
hand to them, I had smiled. I did it. to imply that nothing 
had occurred of a calamitous nature to ourselves, and to pre¬ 
pare them to make the best of what was to be done ; hut Miss 
ilan(lol})li, young, sanguine, and ready to believe that all other 
happiness was to follow uj)on and complete her owm, had 
made up her ®inind that her troubles were over. I hastened 
to say that we had some news, and better than we looked for; 
hut this (lid not hinder her from Ixung greatly alarmed, when 
she felt thef'ountess tremble as she kissed her in silence. She 
concliuh'd that we had discovered Sir Philip ; that he w'as ill 
of the plague, and that we were not allowed to go near him. 

I made a brief explanation to the ladies. Miss Vavasour 
took her niece to her lieart. and said, with her usual gratitude 
for a comfort, Thank heaven, you have comeback tons! 
^Ve shall now act together, and that is a great blessing.?” 
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I NEED not say that wo lost no time in crossing the channel. 
The permission to join Lord Buckhurst at Paris, was easily 
obtained ; and in the course of a few days, I was busy on the 
French coast, inquiring at houses, and making friends with 
smugglers. All the ladies accompanied me wherever a carriage 
could go ; but Lady Vavasour never quitted my side. If 
blessings could have helped her, we should soon have made an 
end ; for what wdth her beauty and generosity, and the un¬ 
affected "way in which she reconciled to themselves the incon¬ 
veniences of their squalid cabins, they seemed not to know 
whether they should think her a lady or angel. They guessed 
her secret, however. At another time I should have smiled at 
the national instinct — indestructible under tlie rudest mode of 
life — which discovered invariablv that she was in search of a 
lover or a husband, d'he inquiries were in general made by 
myself; but, whether the ('ountess spoke or not, the eye, male 
or female, was sure to glance at her, and ])rononncc what was 
sometimes whispered to her companion. Tlie smugglers at 
first, were very shy, though rarely disposed to he uncivil. The 
campanionablencss of the lady,” soon made the>n see there 
was no harm in us. I plainly told them the w'hole truth, 
short of her concern in it, which they saw well enough ; and 
though they sometimes gave us answers, singularly, and, 
as it should seem, wilfully, distressing for so kind a people, we 
had the melancholy satisfaction of ascertaining that they really 
knew very little about the matter. It was in the great trading 
towns we found we had to inquire. 

I will pass over a very melancholy time, by saying, that we 
inquired to no purpose, both in France and Ilqpand, not by 
reason of any difficulties owing to the war, for money opened 
to us every source of information: but we know not the name 
of the vessel; and though our agents made guesses at several, 
chiefly Dutchmen, whicli were likely enough to contain our 
lost friend, yet nothing was known of any one answering his 
description, nor indeed of any body so remaining in durance. 
The last person who paid ransom at Flushing, was indeed an 
English gentleman, but that was before the date of the adven- 
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ture, and he had long gone home. Lady Vavasour bore her 
grief as became her, though I could observe that her cheek 
gradually became thinner. She resolved, while 1 went to 
Paris, to settle in a mansion on the coast between France and 
Holland, so as to have the quickest information of vessels on 
cither side. I saw the ladies fixed with her, and longing, on 
every account, to make a speedy end of our message to the 
French king, hastened to join Lord Buckhurst in Paris. At 
tile end of another fortnight 1 was in England, wondering to 
find my anxiety so much appeased by these ri*pid changes of 
place. Louis’s court made our’s appear like a parcel of “ hail 
fellows well met,” which vexed me, and 1 tried hard to 
him dull ; which Buckhurst swore that he was. Besides 
there was a talk of certain monies to be paid to a friend of ours, 
which made him look like a footman, and which 1 can never 
bear to think of.* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The court was then at Oxford, having been driven from 
Salisbury by some of its retainers, who brought the plague with 
them from London. As I was obliged to pay rny respects to his 
Majesty bef^ire I went anywhere else, 1 was unable to make my 
first visit to Sir Philip’s agent; but I obtained a letter from 
him through the office of the Commander-in-chief. There 
was no intelligence of our friend, nor had any news found its 
way to Mickleham Park. As to Mr. Waring, he had not been 
hoard of since he left London in August. The imprudence of 
the Catholics, emnoldencd by having the Royal Family and the 
favourites on their side, had again brought them into trouble 
with thoso wiiom it was not convenient for the festive poverty 
of the court to disoblige ; and it was supposed, that it would 
he even necessary to make a show of renew'ing some of the 
old persecutions. Father AVaring might, or might not, I 
thought, be withljeld from appearing by th§se circumstances. 

• Thh miirit be an allusion to Charles’s beeoming a pensioner to the French 
kinj;. It. is tlie only nonet: ol it in those Memoirs, tliough the most important anti 
disgraceful ovout of iiis roigii ; but vo tee wiiat oceusiotied the author's sileuce,— 
Edit. 
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His judgment might be against his party, but his affection 
would be with them. He was out of favour with the Duke for 
warning him against too violent a show of his love of Popery, 
which he had done from the first moment of the return of the 
Royal Family, when his Highness paid him particular attention, 
and invited him to give his opinion. From delicacy, therefore, as 
well as from other feelings, he would now think it incumbent upon 
him to suffer in company with his brethren. I found after¬ 
wards, that he was at once suffering for his party and searching 
for l)is friend. 

The plague had been decreasing as the winter advanced. 
At length a heavy fall of snow seemed entirely to quench it, 
though multitudes still died in consequence of the long series 
of afflictions. The court itself returned to Wliitehall in 
February, which was not sooner than any timid gentleman 
might be seen thereabouts ; and yet such had been the dread 
inspired among the gentry, that scarcely a coach w^as to he seen 
in the streets, but what came in its train. 

Lady Vavasour had begged that I w'onld consider myself 
master of Miekleham Park during her absence, and Miss Ran¬ 
dolph hoped I should visit it frequently. I used it therefore as 
if it had been a country-house of my own, and never failed to l)e 
struck by the transition from noise to tranquillity, and 
veraa, which my journey to and from town ]>resented. Gay as 
the court had always been, I think I never knew i| so much so 
as at that time. The plague seemed to have acted upon ic like 
a fright, which, though it was too frightened to speak of at the 
time, it had felt severely, and was resolved to be revenged upon 
in due season. Accordingly, lords and ladies, men and maids of 
honour, King, Duke, and every one else (except the poor 
Queen, who had had a second miscarriage), were like a parcel 
of children come home for the holidays. Business had accu¬ 
mulated like debt; but it was all thrust off upon Monk, Coventry, 
and Hyde, who paid dearly for their love of power in the 
abuse plentifully lavished upon them for every thing which the 
favourites made to go wrong; and as if this were not enough 
they abused one another. The King, it is true, did what he 
could to expedite money matters, by making acquaintance with 
Members of Parliament, and taking them into corners by the 
button ; but in this he had an eye to his pleasures, and to the 
diminution of business itself. I'o be sure, he lost as much by 
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it as he gained, for he was obliged to make promises which he 
could not fulfil ; and then he was afraid to see peoples’ faces; 
and men that loved and would have died for him in May, 
came to hate him by September. He was also obliged to lie a 
good deal, which became inconvenient to more persons than 
himself. 1 remember his telling me once, when he wanted a 
rich old country gentleman to do him a service, that he in¬ 
tended to make him a baron. The old gentleman was an 
acquaintance of mine ; so to make him happy, and to quicken 
his good offices, 1 did as 1 saw the King wished me to do, 
and announced to him his gootl fortune. When the service 
was performed, the good man was inconsiderate enough to 
thank his Majesty beforehand. ’I'ive King put on a grave 
face, and said he bad never expressed any such intention. As 
ill-luck would have it, I happened to come upon them at the 
moment, and the poor gentleman had the innocence to appeal 
to me as Ids authority. I said, with as much impudence as I 
could muster up, and not without a wish to give his Majesty a 
rap on his sacred knuckles (for I never became a finished 
courtier, or 1 should have been a Viscount by this time), that 
1 hat! been under a great mistake, and that his Majesty cer¬ 
tainly never had any such intention 

Hut you told me he had expressed it,” said the honest- 
hearted gentleman. 

I did so,” said I, gaily, “ but it was a misconception on 
my part. I confounded one intention of his Majesty’s with 
another, and am quite certain that he never designed any such 
thing.’’ 

My old friend went about, telling everybody how ill I had 
used him; and the King thought proper not to look on me 
for two or three days. 

To give an instance, however, of this monarch’s good 
humour, and of his placability when in the wrong (an excellent 
quality, for anybody may be placable when in the right), I 
shall carry this story to the end. Seeing him suffer under 
his alienation (for he believed what 1 said, and liked to talk 
with me,) 1 cut my chin a little on the fourth day, and went 
dabbing it in his presence. 

The barber has cut your chin, Mr. Esher,” said his 
Majesty. 

Pardon me, sir, 1 cut it myself.” 
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** How did you do that, Ralph ? 

I was in despair, sir, at your Majesty's not directing a 
word to me for these three days ; so 1 cut my chin, being 
sure that your Majesty would he kind enough to make your 
present inquiry.” 

The King laughed, and was excellent friends with me di¬ 
rectly. ** ’Tis a wise despair, Ralph,” said he, ‘‘ that cuts its 
chin instead of its throat.” 

“ Ah, sir,” I replied, suicides ought to consider, more 
than they do, the feelings of those for whom they suffer. 1 
know your Majesty would have me stop short of my throat, 
so instead of sui I became a mentumicideS' 

“ The idea is judicious,” returned the King, though I 
doubt the compound is hardly warrantable ; for you have not 
been the death of your chin. 1 wdsh Pownall would cut his, 
and give a piece to the Viscount.* Touching your suicides, 
1 suspect they are as often sulky and stupid as anything else. 
They hope to vex somebody. 1 reineml)er a little girl in the 
Low Countries, not more than twelve years old, who went 
and threw herself into the canal, because her sister refused to 
give her sugar with her bread and butter. She vowed she 
w'ould make her repent the refusal, and this was her w'ay of 
doing it.” 

H is ]\Iajesty was a very shrewd as well as* lively observer. 
I know not whether kirigs can be good judges of suicide, but 
the principle of vexing somebody goes a great way. I can 
easily believe that there are people, who if they were prevented 
by circumstances or scruples from cutting your throat, will 
cut their own rather than not cause you distres.s. It is a kind 
of malignant appeal to your pity, — a bequeathing of tiieir 
memory to you on any terms. According to Sir Philip's 
mode of thinking, there would be a compliment in it, nay, 
even a perverted sociability, a resentment for not being more 
in your thoughts while living. I confess 1 should be inclined 
to look upon it in a worse light. I should doubt the love 
that could be all retros})ect for itself, and bad prospect for me. 
But then it would not think of all this. It is in too great a 
hurry. Let me at all events treat the opinions of my friend 
with reverence, for generosity and hope were ever sure to be 
with him. 

* Who these gcmlomen were does not appear. 
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The sanguiiieness of my temper kept me in a constant ex¬ 
pectation of my friend’s return, though we now counted his 
absence by months instead of weeks. At the end of a year 
we concluded the vessel had taken a long voyage Ijefore its 
intended revisit to the coast of France, on the limits of which 
Lady Vavasour still continued. The proclamation had^ pro¬ 
duced no notice; Sir Philip was known to few at court except 
the Duke of Ormond and his family. The latter made such 
inquiries of me from time to time, as showed what a hold he 
had taken of their hearts; and Miss Hamilton used to watch 
my face when she saw me among them, till somebody asked 
the usual question. As to the Duke of Ormond, I was tan- 
talisied by perpetual expectations of his arrival, and disappoint¬ 
ments. The interests of Ireland, a country that seemed placed 
by the side of the larger one for nothing but bad behaviour on 
either side, like an ill-assorted parent and child, incessantly 
required his presence ; ami the cabals of his enemies at court, 
particularly of Buckingham, as incessantly seemed to demand 
his appearance there, for the very sake of the country he 
governed. He preferred, as usual, his undoubted to his pro¬ 
bable duty; and put his visits off, to my unspeakable impatience. 
I would have found some occasion to go over to Ireland myself; 
but delicacy withheld me ; for the truth was, I was as good a 
friend of the King, as I was an ill courtier; and my income 
was yet so small, that not choosing to treat Miss Randolph on 
a footing less than that of any other young lady, and under¬ 
standing that her father intended to do as much as lay in his 
powt r for the husband jie should approve, it became me on no 
account to press a matter, which was nevertheless very near 
iny heart. As a man of birth, and one who had prospects 
luujer government, I had pretensions which in the course of a 
few years might have warranted my paying my addresses to 
anybody. I delighted to think this, both as a compliment to 
my mistress, and as a set-off to the pride of the Duke of 
< >nnond, whose delay sometimes pi(jued me a little. I thought 
I saw in it an indifference, perliaps a disinclination; and 
fancied, that if he had liked the match, he might have done 
what he could for it at a distance, as well as in England. I 
found afterwards, that having been mr.de acquainted with my 
former levity towards Miss Randoljih, he wished to make a 
further trial of my attachment. Ke need not have been afraid. 

i; E 
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Absence, and the effect her letters had upon me, would have 
proved to me that 1 really loved, had I not known it by the 
delight I took in her presence, I longetl to grow rich for her 
by. ray own means, and sometimes regretted that the charm of 
Sir PhiUp’s friendship had encouraged in me a nicety of 
conscience, inconvenient to a rising statesman. At other times, 
I had a passionate desire to be a soldier. 1 thought, that 
besides carrying me by a short road to glory and riches it 
would be a help to the discovery of my friend : but a little 
reflection, aided by the melancholy stories of gentlemen vo¬ 
lunteers, their jaundices, their deaths, and, above all, the lin¬ 
gering disease of their tailors’ bills, put an end to that fancy; 
especially as I might leave one part of the world, wliich w’as 
the centre of news, only to be fixed in another where I could 
hear nothing. Miss Randolph’s letters described Ijady Vavasour 
as very quiet and amiable,—seldom saying any thing of Sir 
Philip, but evidently in a constant state of anxiety, and unable 
to help showing it in her countenance at the least ap))roach of 
any one to the house. She had planted her daily cliair at a 
window commanding the avenue; and the commonest visitor 
could not make his appearance, not excepting the gartlencr 
coming to his work, but she watched till she ascertained 
whether he brought any news. Miss Vavasour was almost 
always with her ; nor had there been a time when the three 
ladies appeared to be so much wrapped up in one another, or 
pursued tlieir task of reading and working with a spirit of 
more resolute sympatliy; I mean with a greater endeavour to 
make the best of their position. ^ 

1 was pondering on tliCvse things one night as 1 was sitting 
in the parlour at Micklebam, looking at a beautiful moon, and 
delaying to go to bed, when Remiett came in and told me that 
there was a dreadful fire in London. One of the tradesmen 
had brought new'S of a dreadful fire tJie day before ; but as 
every fire was dreailful, and I had seen the good jieople of 
London run away from a cow, crying out, a “ mad bull,” 1 
had thought nothing of it, and was prepared to think as little 
of the new one. I’he old gentleman, however, assuring me 
that both fires were one and the same, that it had burnt 
k whole night and day, and was vi.sible as Jar as Epsom, I 
thought it time to see into the trutii of the matter. 1 ordered 
my horse, and }»romising to bring back a correct account, purely 
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to satisfy the house that there was no such thing (for some of 
the domestics had kindred in London), I set off at a round 
gallop, looking towards the north, as if I could'already discern 
what I had doubted. Nobody was stirring at Leatherhead; 
but at Epsom, sure enough, there was a great commotion, all 
the people being at their doors, and vowing they saw the fire ; 
which, however, I could not discern. That there was a fire, 
however, and a dreadful one, was but too certain, from accounts 
brought into the town both by travellers and the inhabitants ; 
so, with the natural curiosity wliich draws us on and on upon 
much less occasions, esjKcially on a road, I pushed forward, 
and soon had pretty clear indications of a terrible fire indeed. 

I began to consider what the King might think of it, and' 
whether he would not desire to have his active servants about 
him. At Morden the light was so strong, that it was difficult 
to j)ersuade one’s-self the fire was not much nearer; and at 
Tooting you would have sworn it w^as at the next village. 
The night was, jievertheless, a very fine one, with a brilliant 
moon.* Not a soul seemed in bed in the villages, though it 
was ten o’clock. There was a talk of the French, as if they 
had caused it. By degrees, 1 began to meet carts laden with 
goods; and on entering the borders of Southwark, the expect¬ 
ation of the scene was rendered truly awful, there was such a 
number of people abroad, yet such a gazing silence. Now and 
then one person called to another ; but tlie sound seemed as if 
in bravado, or brutish. An old man, in a meeting of cross¬ 
roads, was haranguing the people in the style of former years, 
telling them of Clod’s Judgments, and asserting that this was 
the pouring out of that other vial of wrath, which had been 
typified by the Fiery Sword,—a spectacle supposed to have 
been seen in the sky at the close of die year sixty-four, 
'rhe plague was thought to have been announced by a comet. 

Very different from this quieter scene, was the one that 
presented itself, on my getting through the last street, and 
reaching the water-side. The cornet itself seemed to have 
come to earth, and to be burning and waving in one’s face, the 
whole city being its countenance, and its hair flowing towards 

• Evelyn, speaking of this night, says tiiut it was “ light as day for ten miles 
round ahont. after a dreadful manner.”— Mnnu’rs, vol. i. p.3‘M, second edit. ito. 
Sir Kalph doe.s not seem to make tln^ Irght so strong, ilnutga he does not ahsolutcly 
say it was otherwise. l’erhai>s l■'.ve^yn speaks of a lae’r Innir. Tlie flaires appe.ar 
CO have become visible afterwards to the distance of forty miles. -- Ikh! 
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Whitehall in a volume of fiery smoke. The river was of a 
bloodish colour like the flame, and the sky over head was like 
the top of a pandemonium. From the Tower to St. Pauls 
there was one mass of fire and devastation, the heat striking in 
your eyes, and the air being filled with burning sparkles, and 
with the cries of people flying, or removing goods on the river. 
Ever and anon distant houses fell in, witli a sort of gigantic 
shuffling noise, very terrible. 1 saw a steeple give way, like 
some ghastly idol, its long white head toppling, and going 
sideways, as if it were drunk. A poor girl near me, who paced 
a few yards up and down, holding her sides as if with agony, 
turned and hid her eyes at this spectacle, crying out, “ Oh, 
the poor people ! oh, the mothers and babies 1 ” She was one 
of the lowest of an unfortunate class of females. She thought, 
as I did, that there must be a dreadful loss of lives ; but it 
was the most miraculous circumstance of that miraculous time, 
that the fire killed nobody, except some women and infirm 
persons with fright. 

I took boat, and got to Whitehall, where 1 found the King 
in a more serious and stirring humour than ever I saw' him. 
Mr. Pepys, begging God to forgive him for having an appetite 
at such a crisis, and interrupting his laughter at the supper 
they gave him, with tears of pity and terror, had brought word 
to his Majesty that the whole city would be destroyed, if some 
of the houses were not blown up. The King accordingly not 
only despatched myself and many others to assist, but went in 
person with his brother, and did a world of good. 1 never 
saw him look so grim, or say so many kind things. At'herever 
he went he gave the people a new life, for they seemed dead 
fright. Those who had not fled (which they ditl by 
^ousands into the fields w’hero they slept all night), seemed 
only to have been prevented from doing so, by not knowring 
what steps to take. The Lord Mayor, a very different one 
from his predecessor, who showred a great deal of courage 
during the plague, went about like a mad cook with his hand¬ 
kerchief, perspiring, and lamenting himself; and nobody would 
have taken the citizens for the same men who settled niy court 
fpends at the battle of Naseby. The court, however, for that 
matter, was as frightened as the city, with the exception of the 
King and one or two others; so terrible is a new face of 
danger, unless there is some peculiar reason for meeting it. 
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The sight indeed of the interior of the burning city was more 
perilous, though not so awful, as its appearance outside. 

Many streets consisted of nothing but avenues between heaps 
of roaring ruins ; the sound of the fire being nothing less than 
that of hundreds of furnaces, raixeii up with splittings, rat- 
tlings, and thunderous falls; and the flame blowing frightfully 
one way, with a wind like a tempest. The pavement was hot 
tinder one’s feet; and if you did not proceed with caution, the 
fire singed your hair. All the water that could be got seemed 
like a ridiculous dabbling in a basin, while the world was 
burning around you. The blowing up of the houses marked 
out by the King was the ultimate salvation of some of the 
streets that remained; but as a whole, the city might be looked 
upon as destroyed. I observed the King, as he sat on his 
horse at the beginning of Cheapside, and cast his eyes up 
that noble thoroughfare: and certainly I had never seen such 
an expression in his countenance before. Some said that he 
now began to see the arm of heaven in these visitations, and 
that he resolved to bethink himself from that time and lead 
a new life. I know not how that was. The new life certainly 
was not led; hut his thoughts were very solemn: perhaps 
they would have been more so, had not a madman pretended 
to show' him the arm of heaven literally stretched over the 
city, “ like unto the arm of a blacksmith; ” and had not 
another afterw'ards (who got hung for it) pretended that he 
had helped to set the city on fire, and that the Pajnsts had 
employed him. The poor wretch was himself a Papist, and 
numl)ers believed in him. Others said the French did it ; 
others the Dutch; and others the old Republicans ; particu¬ 
larly as the Srd of September, that is to say, the day on which 
it did not break out, was the anniversary of Cromwell’s victory 
of Dunbar. Many thought that all these, Papists and Protest¬ 
ants, had made up a plot; but the opinion that secretly 
obtained most ground, was, that it was a punishment for the 
sin of gluttony ; the greatest argument, next to the looks and 
consciences of the aldermen, being the appalling fact that the 
fire began at Pudding lane, and ended at Pie corner. The 
fire raged four days and nights; and on the fifth of September 
London, from the Tower to Fleet Street, was as if a volcano 
had burst in the midst of it, and destroyed it, the very ruins 
being calcined, and nothing remaining in the most populous 
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part, to show the inhabitants where they had lived, except a 
church here and there, or an old statue. 1 looked into it three 
days afterwards, when the air was still so hot, that it was im¬ 
possible to breathe; and the pavement absolutely scorched the 
soles of my shoes. 

The loss of property by the fire was of course far greater 
than that by the plague, and yet assuredly it was not felt a 
thousandth part so much, even in the city ; for money, even 
with the lovers of it, is not so great a thing, after all, as their 
old habits and affections. The wits at court never chose to 
say much about the jdagiie; but the fire, after the fright was 
over, was a standing joke. And the beneficial consequences 
to the city itself soon became manifest, in the widening and 
better building of the streets, an improvement which came in 
aid of the cleanliness that was resorte<l to against the plague ; 
so that instead of a judgment against the King and his go¬ 
vernment, Rochester said, in his profane way, that heaven 
never showed a judgment of a better sort. 

The poets called that year the Annus INIirabilis. Mr. Dry- 
den wrote some verses on it, in which all his wonders consisted 
of the fire, and the fight at sea. Rut the fight was not more 
wonderful than that of the preceding year, described in these 
pages, except that Rochester behaved well in it; and the fire, 
though vast and overwhelming, never impressed me throughout 
with the depth of awe, occasioned by the presence of that death 
in the streets, the Lord have mercy” upon the ddors, the 
stories I heard of pest-carts and pits, and the spectacles I saw 
of that madman as if in his grave-clothes, and the other who 
accosted me. Mr. Drydcn should have added to his list of 
wonders the belief given to lying Dick Talbot, when he swore 
he would kill the*Duke of Ormond ; and the pulling of wigs 
between the most noble the Marquis of Dorchester, and the 
high and mighty prince George, Duke of Buckingham. 

In my mind, the next year should have been recorded as 
more wonderful; for it not only contained the flight, im¬ 
prisonment, and restoration, to favour of the said Duke, the 
real V&ge of the King at Miss Stewart’s marriage, the downfall 
of Clarendon, and “ the death of the ever young and immortal 
old Cowley’’ (as Rochester called him), but I saw the Dutch 
u|) the river, burning our ships in our very teeth ; and 
fuftheifeore, I saw, /lisce ooulis, the whole court in a quiver 
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of consternation at the news, already fancying them at White- 
hall-stairs, and wanting to go to York ont of the way I I 
mention no names, but the thing is true, and it was all but 
universal ; I mean, throughout those bold and patriotic pre¬ 
cincts. The citizens were finely laughed at during the fire, 
for running away by whole streets full, at the cry of the 
French are coming but they might have turned the tables 

upon us with interest, if they had seen - and -, 

asking with pale faces what was to be done, and-helping 

the ladies to pack up. “And the women !” said Killigrew, 
“ what in the name of God had they to fear.” “ Nothing in 
the name of God,” said I; “but you will allow there was some¬ 
thing in the name of Dutchmen.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

As I had a story of the plague, so I have one of the fire, not 
so pleasing perhaps to happy lovers, but surely as strange. 
Sir Christojdicr Wren told it me, when he came to court upon 
the business of the new churches. It concerns a personage, 
known for many years in one of the streets of the city by the 
name of Dirty Levens, an appellation under which nobody 
wouldiiave suspected a romance to lie hid. lie was a man of 
great wealth and respectability in his trade, which was that of 
a cloth merchant; and, though careless in his apjiearance, and 
indifferent to the regards of the fre(|uenters of his shop, was 
remarkable for the softness of his address to women. 

This ]>erson, who for many years together had been seen 
occasionally at the door of his shop, looking like any thing but 
a gallant, and for nearly as many more totally disappeared 
from it, having never stirred from some upper apartments at 
the back of the house, was suddenly seen after the fire, dressed 
(for him) as if he meant to be a bridegroom in his old age, 
and courteously receiving the thanks of all whom he had as¬ 
sisted during the calamity; which w’ere not a few. In the hurry 
of his assistance, scarcely anybody had recognized him ; but 
when he had the good fortune (for so it seemed) to have his 
house burnt down, and a great part of his property destroyed, 
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he seemed to rise from the dead with the new street, and every¬ 
body wondered to behold him. 

It seems, that at the age of forty, Mr Levens was about to 
lead to the altar a beautiful woman, whom he had courted for 
a dozen years. She had been pursued with ill intentions by a 
nobleman, who unfortunately made an impression on her heart. 
A discovery of his designs revolted her, but not without afflic¬ 
tion ; and though her fatlier turned hitn away from the door, 
yet the old gentleman was so impressed with a love of rank, 
that he behaved coldly to the new lover, weakly avowing his 
inclination for a lord, and hoping that another, and better than 
the last, would do justice to his daughter. This naturally 
threw a great deal of delicacy and diffidence into the approaches 
of the young merchant. Ilis visits were rare and short; but 
he was of a temper which difficulties made zealous; and his 
passion increased by the very means which his father took to 
destroy it. One visit from him was as good as a thousand 
from a common lover. In two years he seemed to have known 
his mistress twenty. In the course of two or three more, he 
avowed his love, which had long l)een plain enough, and which 
the mother encouraged; nor had the heart, which he valued 
the more, the more he knew it, remained insensible. The 
father, however, would not give his consent. The mother, 
touched by an assiduity which flattered not only herself anti 
her daughter, but the whole sex, (of whose praises, witli a sort 
of honest cunning, Mr. Levens was not sparing,) grc% more 
zealous in his behalf, in proportion to her husband’s objections ; 
the dispute grew into a family quarrel; and for the space of 
the next five or six years, the merchant scarcely saw his mis¬ 
tress; ‘‘ at least," said he, “ not in the ordinary way ; but she 
was almost always before my imagination. I rose with lier 
in the morning; went to bed, saying a prayer for her, as if 
her hand was in mine ; and I loved the very name of woman 
for her sake.” By this we may see, that notwithstanding his 
being a tradesman, Mr. Levens was a proper enthusiast in love, 
and knew how to express the passion. Indeed he was a very 
intelligent man, though a little shy and wanting in address on 
ordinary occasions, lie was fond of books and music; and 
the way in which Sir (Christopher became acquainted with him, 
was a meeting of the wardens of his parish, respecting a new 
church, when he delivered some opinions on architecture which 
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surprised the builder, and made the wst of the company doubt 
whether his solitude had not been owing to the excess of his 
learning. He made a selection of some of the most beautiful 
passages of Italian poetry with his own hand, having learnt 
the language on purpose to read Petrarch. 

At the expiration of the six years, the father died; and he 
so died, that the mother and daughter could not only admit the 
visits of their constant friend without uneasiness, but a tender 
conscience would have been violated in doing otherwise ; for 
the old gentleman had expressed his regret at leaving his 
daughter without a protector, and with the selfishness common 
to such minds in their most affectionate moments, had exacted 
from her a promise that she would marry her lover as soon as 
possible, and nobody else. 11 must he added, that his finances had 
grown worse and worse, in consequence of his living in a style 
tow'arrant the addresses of a nobleman'; while, on the other hand, 
the cloth of Mr. Levens had turned into so much cloth of gold. 

I'lie mother, with her still blooming daughter, a beautiful 
woman of eight and twenty, now came to London, for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing her married to Mr. Levens. Twelve years had 
elapsed shice our enamoured merchant first saw his mistress: 
he was tiqw forty ; and a momentary regret would cross him 
that he had not been able to marry ten years sooner; but then 
he reflected that he should begin life as it were again ; that he 
should have a double youth ; and that had he been more for¬ 
tunate earlier, he could not have known how long a charming 
ivoman wouk^ have w'aited for him. 

The wedding day was fixed : no friends w^ere invited : they 
were to be feasted a week or two afterwards: for the present, 
every thing was to be kept snug and quiet Mr. Levens hardly 
knew that anybody existed but his mistress, not even her 
mother. How was he to have eyes for his friendsAnd 
then the secrecy was more becoming. The weather, after 
long rain, was suddenly beautiful; the lady, who had never 
been in town before, was shown all the sights in London and 
Westminster; happy days were spent in making her acquainted 
with every thing familiar to himself, as if they were not to 
have a thought but in common ; and on the morning of the 
happiest day of all, tlie sun arose in the splendour so beauti¬ 
fully described in the Psalm, ‘^coming forth out of his chamber 
like a bridegroom, and rejoicing to run his course.*’ 
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Two hours after hrealifast, Mr. Levens was waiting for his 
mistress, in a room with which she hud declared herself highly 
pleased. He expressed his fears that she would find the city 
houses dull, after those of the country. I did it,’ said he, 
partly because 1 thought so, and partly that she might con¬ 
tradict me, and show me how she preferred my dull house to 
her garden and her fine prospect.” And he told her so. She 
laughed, and said, that “ this room hatl a garden too, for there 
was an elm tree, which it looked upon ; and as to prospect, they 
should there pass their days together, which was the happiest 
prospect she desired, in this world or the next. 

The door of this apartment was opened at the time he ex¬ 
pected, and the mother came in alone. She smiled, but looked 
pale and anxious. She informetl him, “ that her daughter 
had been taken ill in the night with a fever. It was a sharp 
attack, and the physician had been sent for ; but all wouUl no 
doubt be well in a few days, as her child was of a good con¬ 
stitution, and had never been ill before.” Alas ! this good con¬ 
stitution probably gave way under the sudden blow, sooner 
than would have been the case with a -less hardy one. In a 
word, the young lady had been sei:^d with one of those sudden 
colds and fevers too common with visitors of the metropolis 
who have not been there before, and who make sudden changes 
in hours and clothing. With all her sweetness and good sense, 
she was not without a portion of the vanity natural to one of 
her face and person (Mr. Levens called it a wish to ])lease), 
and she had imprudently adopted a style of dres^ she had been 
unused to. The mother made some remonstrances, but ac¬ 
quiesced at sight of the improvement it made in her appear¬ 
ance. In a few days she saw her daughter consigned to the 
grave. 

From that day, our unfortunate citizen, from one of the 
neatest and most conveisable of men, bccatne one of the sloven¬ 
liest and the most reserved. He never said a word of his be¬ 
trothed bride ; nor did people in general see any change in the 
expression of his face, which w'as naturally contemplative. 
But every one remarked how^ careless he had become in his 
dress — hAw uncombed his hair was — how squalid his hands 
and face.; At length he acquired the title of Dirty Levens: 
iiior did he seem to care for it. The hoys would sometimes 
flalute him with it, as he stood casting an indifferent eye on 
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the passengers at his door; but his indifference became none 
the less. His windows partook of the dirt. People said it 
w'ould hurt his business; but as he was observed to have 
more custom than ever, others said he did it to attract at¬ 
tention. The rumour of this charge came to his ears. He 
looked quiet at it, and said nothing; but it was noticed from 
that time, that he suffered his windows to be cleaned, and that 
he himself disappeared from his doorway. 

'3'his latter change was owing to an old servant, who being 
of a scrupulous cleanliness, and seeing her master so unlike his 
former self, had often wished to let him know that she did not 
think it became him. Affection and reverence had hitherto 
kept her silent, as well as somewhat of fear, for she had newr 
seen him so moved with anger as when he found the room 
dusted, the day it had been re-opened after the funeral. 
He pernjitted it to be dusted thenceforward, as well as the 
other rooms, but not a ])article in it was to be moved. The 
furniture all stood in the same places: two chairs, in one of 
wdvich she had sat, were near the table ; and on the table were 
sonu' decanters and glasses, which looked for twenty years as 
if they had awaited her coming. 

A t the period I am speaking of, a violent wind blew open 
the casement, and threw clown one of these glasses. Mr. 
Levers saw it when he next went into the room, and sternly 
inquired of the old woman, wliy she had dared to move any 
thing in that room. The woman, stmek dumb at his manner, 
pointed to the window, which reminded him of the storm that 
liad taken place in the night. He softened directly, and, for 
the first time since his calamity, alluded to his loss. 

would have it the same for ever,” said he, as she left 
it — the same as myself.” 

Ah, sir,” said the old woman, “ the room is the same, but 
not vou.” 

“ How so, Martha ? I hope I am not unkind. You must 
forgive me on this occasion.” 

“ You are unkind to nobody but yourself,” said the old 
servant, shaking her head. 

“ I am not unkind to myself,” mildly answered Mr. Levens. 

I am kind. I do not wish to distress myself; I wish for 
nothing but to be the same as I was, and to remain so, till I 
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join her. I am older, it is true; but I was not very young 
then.” 

** But those hands, sir, and that dress. Forgive me, dear 
Mr. Richard” (for so she called him from a youth), but I 
always fear for your health, and God does not love dirt.” 

“ Does he not > ” said Mr. Levens, smiling : Why, do 
you know what this dirt, as you call it, is ? 'Tis the stuff of 
which the earth is made—of which we are all made—except 
the blessed angels; and what care I for this hand, except that 
she touched it! ^Tis the same hand, Martha, that she touched. 
I grudged the first drop of water I put to it.” 

You may grudge the blessed water, sir; but it is not the 
same hand.” 

Not the same hand ?” 

‘‘ No, sir: your bridegroom’s hand was as clean and white 
as any lord’s in the land, and so was my young lady’s. I 
think 1 see it now, and yours laid upon it on that table, for I 
remember you pressed it in that manner, when she praised the 
room. Then youi; hand was your own hand ; but now ! — I 
would not swear that if she was to see it, she——” 

“ Hold, Martha, say not a word more: and say not a word 
when you see me again. You wdll not be the less in the riglit 
for it, nor shall 1 cease to think so.” . 

Next morning Mr. Levens appeared at breakfast, an altered 
man, as far as hands and face went. Martha said nothing, 
and he did not look at her. She hoped he would now go 
abroad, and live and be merry like [the rest of tlie w'orld ; for 
though he suffered her to have as many visitors as she pleased, 
and had himself a regular party of friends every Aveek, who 
played music, and discoursed of w'hat was going on, ne'iif in¬ 
ventions in philosophy and the arts, he had hitherto altered 
not one of his other habits, nor ever gone out of the house hut 
for an evening walk, which he always took in one spot. But 
he disappointed her, for he now discontinued even that. He 
no longer appeared, even in the shop. He confined himself 
entirely to the floor containing the apartment above-mentioned, 
and to the little garden containing the elm-tree ; having no 
better reason, he said, in the first instance, than a foolish shame 
at what his neighbours would say of the change in his appear¬ 
ance. Gradually, however, he got a dislike of going out, on 
its own account, and then an absolute dread of it; the addi- 
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tioiial delicacy of health produced by this mode of life, increasing 
the evil which ought to have been conquered for its sake. In 
this way he lived for ten years more; his business going on 
well by means of his foreman, who was taken by strangers for 
himself, and he all the while inhabiting an imaginary world, 
in which tlie strangest thoughts that could come were those of 
the former common places about him ; so that he said, when 
the King was restored, it appeared not at all” astonishing to 
himself, though it amazed his friends; nor, if adventures a 
thousand times more marvellous had taken place, would they 
have seemed to him half so bewildering, as the idea of the 
street out of doors which he had known from a boy, and of a 
parcel of peoj)le going to and fro upon business, common to 
tile men in his own warehouse. Whatever of a common 
everyday nature presented itself to his mind, was painful, and 
seemed new. All that was strange, was a relief, and reconciled 
the world to his fancy. 

“ I felt this,” said Mr. Levens, without exactly knowing 
why, till tile light suddenly broke in upon me, together with 
this dreadful fire. The cry of fire, and the sight of it close 
upon me, put me at first into despair for ray room. I then 
thought of my old servant, and having seen her in safety, I 
thought of others. It occurred to me like a flash of lightning 
that the beloved jierson whose memory I worshipped, would 
wish me to be of use to my fellow-creatures. I wondered I had 
never thought of it before. 1 begged her pardon and her assist¬ 
ance in a brief prayer (for love liad made me asort of Catholic), 
and, after helping my foreman to look to the safety of our own 
premises, I flew among my neighbours, taking a box from this, 
and a parcel from that, plunging into rooms, and removing 
furniture ; in short, busying myself, as if I would make up 
for the idleness of twenty years. Nobody, for my activity, 
could have suspected who I was, even if anybody, in that 
dreadful emergency, could have thought of inquiring. It 
was with more anguish than I can express, that 1 saw my 
house consumed. My heart failed me, in spite of my new 
eflbrts ; and, seated in a little bed-room at Lambeth, to which 
place 1 had helped a sick neighbour, 1 was casting in my mind 
ill what corner to take refuge, when word was brought me that 
London was no more !—that thousands of houses were burnt 
as well as my own;—that ray own street and all tlie others 
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around it were a heap of undistinguisliable ruins; and that 
millions of men, including ray oldest acquaintances, would 
have to begin life anew. 

‘‘ Oil the announcement of this calamity (and you,” con¬ 
cluded Mr. Levens, atldressing Sir Christopher, “ will judge 
me.charitably when 1 say it,) 1 rose up like a new man. If 
the world was new to so many others, it might be new to me ; 
and I found it so. There was a new face of things, which no 
longer made me sick at heart and in fancy. The churcli alone 
had escaped a destruction which involved every other building 
dear to my eyes; and that too assisted me, for my thought of 
her was what it is now, and ever will be (it is the same as ray 
hopes of heaven) ; and tliere the church stood as 1 did, coii- 
taining in its heart the same treasure in an altered world,— 
altered in every respect, but that I was an altered man ; I 
mean, that I had recommenced my pilgrimage in a way that 
she would have approved. 1 no longer refused to speak of her, 
at least to a man whose mind it is an honour to be unreserved 
with, like yours ; ’’ (for I must repeat what he said on that 
head, observed,Wren, out of justice to himself,) "’ and when 
I lay my head at night on my pillow, I please myself with 
thinking, that I am so much the nearer heaven, — not doubt¬ 
fully as before, when I doubted the very existence of happiness 
—but with the decent confidence, which in all cases seems the 
reward of exertion.” 

Sir Christopher admitted Mr. Levens to his friendship ; and 
thirteen years afterwards, at the age of seventy-four, saw his 
earthly remains deposited by the side of her, the companionship 
of whose memory, notwithstanding the living death it had 
caused him in the interval, seemed to have gifted him, in his 
old age, with the hopefulness and activity of youth. 


CHAPTER X. 

After the fire, a monument was set up, witli a great lie upon 
id;; to wit, that the disaster had been caused by the Papists. 
At least it was a great assumption, and unproved. There was, 
however, as great a truth in the sculpture; namely, the dis- 
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satisfaction in his Majesty’s countenance; and the priests and 
Jesuits were banished, equally to his discontent. However, 
Miss Stewart let him present her with a pair of stockings. 
Before the year was out, the talk was stronger than ever, 
that this lady was to carry every thing before her, and he 
queen. In the course of the new Annus Mirabilis, it turned 
out, that she preferred carrying a little Earl before her, for 
she married tlie Puke of liichmond. “ Without^lipeaking a 
word to any one,” said Friar Talbot, “ she bade adieu to th^ 
court. ” The King took it greatly to heart, thinking himself 
not only robbed, but cheated. To say the truth, he was in a 
most unsophisticate rage, and inclined to quarrel with all of 
us. Clarendon suffered the most: nay, some think, that ulti¬ 
mately he was the only one that suffered at all ; for the Duke 
of Richmond and the King were observed, not long after, to 
be as loving over their wine, as if nothing had happened. 
The Chancellor had been going down a long time; but this 
accident precipitated him. Charles thought him at the bottom 
of it, which was likely enough ; though he ^protested that he 
knew no more of it than his Majesty. Be this as it may, his 
enemies seized the opportunity, and down he went. His sub¬ 
sequent flight is well known. I saw' him when he came to 
give u[) the seals. Castlemain came in her undress into the 
balcony, to see him return ; and did not scruple, in his hearing, 
to laugh and make merry on his gout. Arlington and Bab 
May were ^ her side. The old man looked up, his face 
turning to its wonted colour, and said (I thought with great 
dignity), Madam, you will be old yourself.” 

1 was told afterw'ards, that her ladyship said, though not 
loud enough for him to hoar, She might be as old as any 
one else, but that she should take care not to make a brute of 
herself with eating; nor should she tell a parcel of lies with a 
pious face." ' 

Her triumph at that period w^as complete ; her rival was 
got rid of; her enemy lost his place ; and her cousin and 
rival favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, after risking his 
head (at least he w'ould have done so under any other prince), 
was restored to favour through her intervention. Nevertheless, 
in the course of a few weeks, 1 saw her at the play, looking 
as melancholy as a cat (for she could never hide her feelings), 
because the King was looking at Moll Davis. Moll had just 
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been dancing a Biuraband^ and her ladyship thought^ that the 
aarab^d bdng over, the King might as well look another 
way. Somebody had brought her word, that Miss Davis had 
a fine coach waiting for her at the playhouse-door, and that 
everybody took off their hats when she came out of it. 

The vagaries of the Duke of Buckingham had come to their 
crisis that year. Having accustomed himself to every indul¬ 
gence that the human mind can think of, he had acquired the 
will of a sovereign without the power; and a foolish fellow, 
with whom he dabbled in astrology, persuaded him that the 
discontents against Charles might raise him to the throne. 
My old friend, Mr. Braythwaite, who had a kinsman in his 
service, and who, under the guise of being his spy, turned out 
to be a spy upon his Grace, showed his usual generosity 
towards the persons he condescended to cheat. He betrayed 
him in so handsome a manner to the King, that his Majesty 
saw how the matter stood at once, and what a great baby he 
had about him, in the person of this witty Duke. Charles 
thought it high time, however, to jnit an end to absurdities, 
which might force him to cut off the head of his old ac¬ 
quaintance ; not to mention, that in some unfortunate astro¬ 
logical moment, the two sovereigns, the real and the pretended, 
might be put into an awkward position before the public, 
and he compelled, in self-defence, to expose the respective 
habits that led the one to be so forgiving, and the other so 
presumptuous. 

For years past, Buckingham had been in the habit of talking 
in a very lax manner of Charles, The King had often re¬ 
proached him with it; but with the acuteness and knowledge 
of mankind that never forsook him, even wdien he was most 
playing the fool, his Grace used partly to deny it, and partly 
to defend himself on the plea, that the more he loved the 
King, the more impatient he grew sometimes when his Majesty 
was unkind to him ; for none, he said, spoke so ill of one 
another in their passion, as those who were the most loving 
out of it. They could least bear the unkindness tliat led to 
the enormity. If the King readily admitted the excuse, the 
Duke was all gratitude and agreeableness ; if he hesitated, 
some impudent allusion was made to the quarrels of royal 
friends, or their mistre.sses; always, hovrever, in a tone of 
unwilling desperation, and of an impatience to be forgiven 
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an4 wade penitent. At all events, the King was sure to 
forgive, if for no reason but indolence, and a wish not to disturb 
his supper. Buckingham then seized the opportunity of saying 
a world of pleasant and adoring things; and it was noticed, 
that the good-humoured prince was never so gay, either with 
him or C'astlemain, as after a quarrel. Times altered in that 
respect at last. 

C’astlemain and Buckingham were far from being always 
good friends. There was not such bitter enmity between 
them, as was supposed. I’liey cared too. little for one another, 
and were too fond of their ease and gaiety. But there had 
been little love between them from childhood. They were 
nearly related enough to put into their quarrels something of 
the exacting injustice of ties without affection. Buckingham, 
in right of his father, thought himself hereditary favourite of 
the monarchy ; and Castlernain thought, with some justice, 
that she was the monarchy itself. He tried to get a power 
over her, of a new and tenderer sort; but great as was the 
licence which she ailo^veil herself, and small the merits to 
which she could be indulgent, nobody was more peremptory 
than her ladyship in vindicating the dignity of disinclination. 
Buckingham got hold of some of her letters. She laughed at 
liiin. He got hold of some of Charles’s, and the King was 
frightened. * 

Nothing convinced Buckingham with more certainty that 
the King was finally resolved to punish him for his delinquen¬ 
cies, than the fact of his Majesty's having got over his fear of 
the jiuhlication of these letters. He began to think that the 
King had dist^vered some of his own, of a nature still more 
alarming ; amiFthis was true. Buckingham could distress the 
King — could make liim ridiculous —perhaps could seriously 
endanger his interest; but the King had that in his possession, 
which would have made the Duke unable to exist in the 
country. In the midst of his cantings with the Puritans, his 
laughter with the republican wits, his tampering with the 
astrologers, and his encouragements (more serious than all) of 
a disattected body of seamen, ill paiti, and ready to invade the 
King's kitchen for hunger — (for, wdth all the naval splendour 
of this reign, and the King’s real turn for its encouragement, 
it was the old seamen of t'romwell that gained us our victories, 
while they received nothing from us but praise and bad pay) 
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— the discovery of die correspondence alluded to, fell upon 
the Duke like a clap of thunder. 11 was followed by an order 
for his arrest. He immediately made the most submissive 
protestations in writing ; but as he was horribly frightened, 
and attempted to bargain for a security, which the King re¬ 
fused to grant, our astrological monarch was forced to hide 
himself for months, being absolutely so much reduced at last 
for want of a corner, that he was fain to turn to account his 
old practice of sleeping by day, which he would do in the 
obscurest lodgings, and then wander forth by night to seek 
another. At length this course of life appearing but a sorry 
kind of lingering death to a personage of his Grace’s habits, 
and the King affording him some glimpses of reconciliation, he 
surrendered himself and was taken to the Tower, earnestly 
entreating, though in vain, that he might first be admitted to 
his Majesty’s presence. He knew that if he had but five 
minutes’ talk %vith him, it was all over with his indignation. 
He might have made himself easy, however, if he could. The 
moment of his surrender was the signal for Charles to indulge 
his easy disposition. A show was made of an examination; 
letters of little importance were brought forward, of which 
Buckingham was enabled to make light. His Grace clasped 
his Majestji^’s knees; Castlemain permitted him to kiss her hand; 
and, instead of going to the scaffold, his Grace took his seat at 
the council. Next evening, he was making the King ilie at 
the play with mimicking old Lady Danvers who sat opposite. 

I had most of these particulars from my worthy friend 
before mentioned, Mr. Braythwaite, who now maketh his re¬ 
appearance on the tapis, and who had a great hand in settling 
more than one history recorded in these pages. I can talk more 
comfortably of that period now, than 1 could have done at the 
time; but the interval still makes such an impression on my 
memory, in spite of the animal spirits with which I got through 
it, that I willingly say nothing of the greater troubles of Lady 
Vavasour. It was now two years and upwards, since we had 
heard no tidings of our beloved friend. The Countess still con¬ 
tinued abroad. I paid her a visit in the autumn of sixty-seven, 
and had the pleasure of a week’s almost incessant talk with dear 
Ellen, who was lovelier than ever, and made me very impatient 
to see the Duke of Ormond. Next year, his Grace came into 
England. But as this year was of great importance to us aU, 
I shall commence it with a new chapter. 
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CHAFTER XI. 

• 

Buokinoham, on the strength of his new virtue and his old 
sins, kept a most flowing Christmas at Wallingford House. 
I had observed, for a long time, that he seemed to know the 
reasons I had for disliking him ; for though always friendly 
and affable, much more so indeed than my countenance gave 
him encouragement to be, he continued, as much as he could, 
to avoid both speaking to me and seeing me. However, he 
included me in a select entertainment which he announced for 
January, and invited me in person, after the following style : — 
How is it, my dear Sir Ralph, I never see you now? All 
the vrorld is to be happy, now that the King is his own master; 
and old friends must needs come together, if none else. You 
must sup with me to-morrow in the old room. There will be 
Buckhurst, and Etherege, and Rochester, and St. Andrew, 
W'hom you desired to know, and Dryden who promises to replace 
the loss of Mr. Cowley/’ 

There is something in the penitential endeavours of a man 
of this sort, or the appearance of them, which makes one con¬ 
sent to hi.s wishes, out of the very shame of having the advan¬ 
tage of him. I endeavoured to look pleased, as indeed I could 
not help being with some of the names. 

Your Grace’s bill of fare is, as usual, of the most attractive 
description.”—And you the same good fellow’, as of old,” 
returned he, with the quickness of lightning. Well, Ralph, 
I shall expect you,”— hastening away, as if somebody called 
him ; and then Lord Shaftesbury and others coming by, he 
.slackened his departure, as if on purpose to do me honour, 
making me a Iww betw’ixt old familiarity and high regard. He 
then said aloud, with all his gracefulness, “You will find the 
wit w’orth your tasting.” 

Upon the whole, 1 did not like to accept this invitation, but 
I comforted myself with thinking of the pleasure I should re¬ 
ceive from the company of Etherege and Dryden. However, 
the meeting did not take place ; for on the day appointed, the 
famous duel occurred between the Duke penitent and the hus¬ 
band of that bugle-eyed devil, Lady Shrewsbury, who is said 
to have held the Duke’s horse in the disguise of a page, while 
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he ran the poor man through the body. Something worse was 
told of their behaviour afterwai^s ; which I believe also. He 
or she would do any thing for a variety. She came with him 
one night into the pit of the King’s theatre .in boy's clotlies, 
and made love to an orange-girl. She had got a wig on, of a 
different colour from her own hair, and pretended not to know 
anybody; but she was recognised. People thought this was 
carrying a joke too far. 

Buckingham told me he shoidd appoint a new day for the 
party; but he never did. I was glad of it. I got acquainted 
with Mr. Hryden afterwards in a much pleasanter manner, in 
his own sphere, among the wits and others, in Russell-street. 
I have dined with several of them at great tables, where they 
never appeared to advantage. Either the host did not know 
how to treat them ; or they were too anxious to shine ; or 
they affected an indifference to their value, and wished to be 
confounded with fine gentlemen ; or there were too many of 
them together, and so they were afraid to spcmk, lest anotlier 
should excel ; or one of the lowest of their fraternity was 
present, who was most welcome on that account, an<l gave 
himself airs; or something else was sure to occur, which 
made them uneasy, and showed them to a disadvantage, both 
as wits and gentlemen. If the great man was a wit liimself, 
he could not forget that he was a lord ; if he was not a wit, 
he talked as much as if he was, or showed his guests off like 
a parcel of wild fowl; and in neither case could he forget his 
superiority, or enable them comfortably to forget theirs. Sir 
Philip said there was a naural enmity between wits and lords, 
and that some day they would find it out. I mentioned several 
lords who were wits themselves, and of the first order. “ We 
consider them so now,” said he, but the next ago will put 
the Misters Ix'forc them. I allow the wit you speak of; but 
if wit and title meet in the same person, the fwo things arc 
then at enmity with each other. The one is something by 
itself, the other is nothing ; and so there is a natural hostility 
between them, even in the same person; just as there is be¬ 
tween a man’s truth and bis falsehood. Besides, the titled Avit 
can never be sure how much homage you pay to his title in¬ 
stead of his Avit; and as he docs not choose to miss it on cither 
account, his followers will never be sure of him. He is not 
sure of himself." 
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These observations were remarkably exemplified in the in¬ 
stances of Dryden, and Rochester, and Mulgrave, and Bucking¬ 
ham hirnself. Dryden has siiSce been acknowledged to be the 
greatest man of them all: yet he was alternately courted and 
trampled upon by all three; and surely nothing could have 
been louder and more contemptuous than their laughter, had 
anybody attempted to persuade them that they could not write 
better, if they set their wits to it. Mulgrave * thinks to this 
day, that nothing but a princely love of his ease hinders him 
from l)eing the greatest author in Europe. I remember 
Rochester's telling me, that there was more wit in the world 
tlian I suspected ; and that our known authors would not he 
the first on the list, if every nobleman chose to write that 
could. I said, I did not believe it; for that genius of a high 
order was a thing irrepressible, and \voukl have its way, which 
1 said was his own case. I did not add that he would have 
shown himself a still higher genius than he was, if his powers 
had been in proportion. How many men of rank enjoy a 
reputation for wit, till they write ; and what poor hands they 
turn out! A man indeed may be wittier viiut voce, than oa 
paper ; and it is not impossible that a great genius may live 
among us, unknown even to himself, for want of something to 
fetch him out. But in the one case, the wit is most likely of 
a nature not good enough to last, or it would instinctively take 
a shape fit for duration ; and in the other, the modesty must 
be equal to the genius, which it probably never is but in the very 
highest and rarest cases. Above all, there is uo period during 
which too low an estimate of existing wit is so little likely to 
be made, as when authorship is in fashion. The probability 
is, tliat wit becoming a sort of cant, and everybody pretending 
to it, and using one another’s phrases, the estimate will be a 
great deal too high, and fo})s take themselves for wits, who 
s])eak as they dress, after the patterns that are furnished them. 

Notwithstantling his duel with Lord Shrewsbury, Bucking¬ 
ham was now all for peace anti harmony. He complained of 
the Earl himself, for insisting upon fighting him ; alleging that 
he was a man of an unchristian spirit,” (I suppose for not 
returning good for evil). He artfully endeavoured to give a 
new turn to the disinclination which he had shown on former 
occasions to encounters of that sort, and would have us believe 

* Sheffield, afterwards Duke of Buckinghamshire.-—Edi/. 
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that it arose from an any thing hut want of spirit or skill. In¬ 
deed, in the present instance, he had shown no deficiency in 
either. The encouragements of his Christian mistress appear 
to have supplied him with the one; and of the other, a hr 
mentable proof was given, not only by the passage of his sword 
through the Karl’s body, but by the death of the poor man a 
few weeks afterwards. Buckingham was ostentatious of his 
regret; but what, said he, could he do ? The man sought his 
life, purely because he was not happy with the Countess, nor 
would let any one else be so : and as to the lady, he was now, 
‘‘ in common decency,” bound to take care of her. So, in com¬ 
mon decency, he carried her into all companies that would 
admit her, which w^ere more numerous than they would be 
now. 1 saw her one day talking with blushing Lady Ossory, 
and next with poor Nell, whom I thought almost as muoh 
polluted by the contact as the chaste Emilia. Ossory did not 
like it; but the King had contrived to bring the parties to¬ 
gether. His Majesty had taken up the same text as his 
favourite, every w’here preaching peace and kindness, and bring¬ 
ing together the most discordant natures. Since Clarendon 
W'as got rid of, and the King had paid a visit to the Duchess 
of Richmond, there ivas to be no more quarrelling, and no more 
business. Clifi'ord and Arlington were to keep the latter out of 
sight, assisted by Lauderdale and Shaftesbury ; and Bucking¬ 
ham was to see ilhat they did so. The King walked about, 
chattetl, played at bowls, at tetjnis, at tluck-feeding, &:c.; and 
in the evening, there w'ere cards and music, or the theatre. 
On Tuesday, w'alkiiig about, j)layingat tennis, or at bowls; in 
the evening, cards, theatre, or music: and so on to tlie end of 
the chapter: with racing, boating, and coursing, in due season ; 
for his Majesty did not value the chase, like his brother. It 
is to 1^ understood, that a supper, with a select }):irty, usually 
consisting of the same persons, invariably closed the evening ; 
and though the pleasures above mentioned constituted the 
ostensible business of life, a hundred streams of gallantry ran 
under it all, crossing each other in a thousand directions; now 
making a pretty murmur, now dashitig about with fury ; now 
biding in the shades, and now sparkling with triumphant 
bosom in the daylight. If all the world had been us well offi 
or had had as little concern in the matter as the King seemed 
to think he had, or if the parties themselves had enterteiiied 
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a better opinion of one another, and not confounded loving and 
being loved, with cheating and being cheated, the case might 
have approximated a little more to that golden age which 
novices and the tailors thought it. But the King, though 
nobody denied him any thing but money, got the hardest lines 
in his face of any man in his kingdom : and my Lady Casde- 
main, though nobody denied her any thing but belief, flew into 
transports of grief and passion, which made the ears of the 
antechambers tingle. How different from the person I once 
knew her! That is to say, how ignorant I was at that time, 
and how much disagreeable knowledge I had acquired ! 

There was one day in particular, which 1 shall never forget, 
because it forced me somehow to have a different opinion of 
her and the King for ever afterwards. The marvels of that 
day began at noon, with a great crash in the Blue Parlour. 
It was the breakfast table, which her ladyship kicked over. 
Presently after, we heard the doors thrown open, one after the 
other, and then her divine voice, lifting itself up as loudly as 
possible, and threatening to fire his Majesty s house, and dash 
out the brains of his little dukes ! M e all stood aghast: I 
mean, Harry Killigrew, Bucklmrst, and J, who were talking 
in the antechamber. 'Phe door opens, and his Majesty puts 
out his face, very pale. Pr’ythee, Buckhurst," said he, “ step 
this way.” Bucklmrst went, stopped a full hour, and returned 
shrugging his shoulders. He found her, beating a tattoo with 
her foot, and glowing like a devil. Bucklmrst did not say 
what passed, but there was a draft next day on the privy purse 
for thirty thousand pounds, and that same evening his Majesty 
got drunker than ever 1 saw him. He was very irritable till 
he got to his second bottle, which 1 had never known him be¬ 
fore ; ilamned a score of people by name, particularly Monk, 
who, be said, would have been the greatest scoundrel in Eng¬ 
land. if he had not been the greatest fool; and above all, 
damned “ virtue,” which in the head of the church was thought 
a little scandalous. He said he had heard a great deal about 
virtue, hut that “ he would be d—d if he ever met with it iu 
the Avholc cour.se of his life, beginning Avitli the swearing mai> 
tyr, who loved a girl as well as anybody, and ending with ? 
Bridgeman, w’ho %vas a cowardly im})Ostor.” The “swearing 
martyr” was liis father! Clifford, who had shown symptoms 
of uneasiness ever since his inaje.sty began in this strain, got 
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up to lead us away at the latter part of it; but the King would 
not suiFer it. He swore he meant nothing but to amuse us; 
and his charity returned with such excess at bottle the third, 
that the Duke of York coming in nearly as drunk as he, and 
falling on his knees (for they had quarrellgd, and not spoken 
for a month), our gracious Sovereign fell down upon his own; 
and so they hugged and slobbered one another, while Bab May 
shed tears of delight! The King, however, I must say, looked 
more owlish than affectionate during the operation. 

Next day I lamented this scene to Buckhurst. ‘‘ The worst 
of it is,” said Buckhurst, “ that he has no heart.” This startled 
me. No heart! ” cried I. ‘‘ Not a jot,” exclaimed Buck¬ 
hurst ; you would have <Hscovered it, as I have done, had 
you not fancied yourself obliged by him. I know more than 
one honest man who has ruined himself in his service, and 
could never get a penny out of him, though he has staked 
thousands at night for months together. Yesterday I ventured 
to be importunate for one of these men ; and he had the face 
to ask me, ‘ Why the man had l>een such a fool as to ruin him¬ 
self for another ? ’ There was no answering this, so I bowed 
and despised him.” From the day I had this conversation 
with Buckhurst, I found myself compelled to be much of his 
opinion. And yet I have heard my Lord Dorset* find excuses 
for him. 

In the midst of these pleasant occurrences, the Duke of Or¬ 
mond came over from his Irish government, and made a won¬ 
derful sensation among.us. 'i'he first time I saw him was 
under circumstances too curious to he omitted. The King had 
been told of a beautiful country girl who brought flowers to 
market, and was said to have a singular resemblance to Lady 
Castlemain. It happened in April, that there was a run of fine 
weathfr, and his Majesty resolved to cross over one morning 
from the Mall to the street through which the girl passed, and 
judge of the likeness for himself. News of his intention was 
brought to Castlemain, who resolved to go and judge too, es¬ 
pecially as Harry Jerrnyn had expressed his admiration of that 
union of rusticity with grace for which the girl was said to be 
remarkable. Her ladyship expected that Harry would be 
among the judges ; which, as she had a regard for him at that 
time, she thought might bring him out in the morning a little 

Buckhurst himself, under his older title. — Edit. 
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too early. Accordingly, in her decided way, she made no more 
ado, but got a basket, dressed herself in the fashion of a mar¬ 
ket woman, and pretending to have come with her flowers, 
took her way up the street in question, as if returning home. 
As the devil wot^ have it, she saw before her the King, Shep¬ 
herd, Harry Jermyn, and myself, the first evidently without 
his star, as the passengers took no notice of him ; and the girl 
at that minute passing her from behind, the Countess joined 
her, under pretence of asking the protection of her company, 
as she was a new haml at the trade." The girl, who resem¬ 
bled her still more than was suspected, did not seem to relish 
her acquaintance. She made various perplexing inquiries, as 
to who she was, and what person employed her; and the 
(’ountess pretending to be as deaf as a post, and returning the 
most impossible answers, the jealousy of the other was increased 
to a pitch of dislike, that made her glow like a turkey-cock ; 
so that w’hat with indignation on one side, and alarm on the 
other, they were in a fine flustered condition when they came 
by the royal party. “^Two of them!” cried Shepherd, ‘'^by 
all that’s rosy ! Stop, my dear, w'e’ll buy your cheeks of you, 
as you’ve sold your flowers.’’ Jermyn, who ])ronounced the 
likeness amazing, began to make one of his politer speeches to 
the girl, and the King was bidding her not to be frightened, 
when she cried out, Shatii’t then, shatn't, you nasty black 
twoad. Ouglit to be shamed, so t’ought, to talk o’ thick theare 
fashion to poor maidens.” Her voice suddenly dropped as 
Charles put a guinea in her hand ; but as she continued sullen, 
and made as little show of returning his love as his money, he 
was about to whisj)er her companion, when Jermyn drew him 
off. H is Majesty looked more than disconcerted; for some 
apprentice boys, wlio had stopped their work to look on, now 
broke out into exclamations of astonishment at the likeness of 
the sisters.” \That. are there two of you? What’s your 
name, little double-devil ? ” We should have succeeded in 
getting through this trouble, as the fellows could not leave 
their doors, had it not been for a lame sailor, who thrust him¬ 
self among us. “ For the lord’s sake, noble captains, one 
]H'nny for charity ; noble comman.der, cast your eye on the re¬ 
mains of my precious limb,” (showing a stump in a dangling 
sleeve): — “ a splinter, your honours, on the glorious .^rd of 
June; paid before my time and never after it, as God’s my 
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judge; not a stiver to put in a pretty girl’s placket. Pray, ray 
Lady Duchess (for you’re too handsome to be an orange-wench) 
one kiss of your cherry lips to bless the gentlemen’s money ! ” 
While the fellow was uttering this and a great deal more of his 
jargon, he so thrust his sleeve in our faces mth one arm, and 
his hat among us with the other, persist!]^ in spite of the 
money we threw in it, and contriving to implicate us with the 
two women, that a crowd assembled. “A Duchess! A 
Duchess! ” cried some: Egad, they say she gave him a 
guinea!” Charles now began to he alarmed. Several men 
had got hold of Castlemain, and were forcibly looking in her 
face, when I twisted her away, and pushed her into a door by 
a shop. “ ’Tis a court-lady,” said one : a fine madam, to be 
masking it at this time of a morning !” “ No, no ! ” said I, 

seeing the King much distressed, and resolved at all events to 
divert the attention of the crowd, who seemed as if they w^ould 
lay regular siege to the house, “ ’tis a discarded servant of the 
Queen’s, who has recognised his Majesty, and w'as plaguing 
him.” I said this aloud, that he might hear me, and added, 
taking off my hat, 1 know the King well enough ; 1 have 
followed him in his morning’s walk from the Mall.” All hats 
were off in a moment, accompanied with exclamations of The 
King! God bless him !” and “ God bless your Majesty ! ” ’I’lie 
King rallied bis looks immediately, and congratuhiteil his loyal 
subjects on the fine weather wdiich bad led him among them. 
Jermyn and Shepherd put on their court looks, drawing u}> on 
either side of liim, like the lion and unicorn ; and were all 
about to move on, longing for a short cut back to St. James’s, 
when, as the devil would have it, there came a grand equipage 
by us, with six or eight horses, and running footmen. 

’Tis Ormond,” said the- lame sailor to me in a vrhisper, 
whom J now recognised for the Earl of Rochester: “ 1 leave 
you in good hands.” So saying, his lordship, who had earned 
a wager he laid overnight, vanished among the crowd ; and 
I collected myself as well as 1 could for this new surprise. 

*‘’Tis Ormond, sure enough,’’ said the hang to Shepherd, 
in a tone of exceeding vexation : “ he has seen the girls and 
the mob, but nothing will stop him. He’ll make the show 
complete, out of his d -- d sense of propriety.” 

It may be imagined with what eagerness 1 looked at the 
coach. It stopped as the Duke bowed from the inside ; and 
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the door being opened, out stepped his Grace, and stood with 
his hat in the air, to let us pass in due form. The King, 
partly not knowing what to do, but always unable to see the 
l>uke without manifesting his respect for him, graciously 
beckoned him to the pavement, and after a feu^ phrases of 
welcome, they pwted in high form ; the Lord Lieutenant not 
even glancing a look at the rest of us ; and his Majesty, 
between outward smiles, and internal cursing, puckering his 
face as if he had met the east wind, and blushing like a black 
dog. 

As 1 knew that Ormond w'ould lose no time in waiting for¬ 
mally upon the King, 1 waited till he had done so, and then 
hastened to be introduced to him. His Grace had already 
made his inquiries, and received me with a cordiality I should 
hardly have expected from one of his stately manners, notwith¬ 
standing what Sir Philip had said of him. His manners, indeed, 
when he was pleased, wodld have been pronounced a great deal 
more cordial than stately, though he was always highly the 
nobleman. 1 could not but think, however, that there w’as a 
good deal of ])ride at the heart of them, and tliat he never quite 
got rid of an air of condescension. I took notice that he blushed 
when he saw me. One of the first points on which he en¬ 
tered, was the antiquity of my family ; and the satisfaction 
he expressed at it, leading ns into a new fervour on both sides, 
during w hich J said something of the honour done me by his 
alliance ; he blushed again, and said, W'ith a kind of pang in 
tlie utterance, “ Tlie Jionour, in this instance, is done to the 
young lady.” I was ])iqued at his not calling her his daughter. 
I was less satisfied on my side, than he was on his. 1 took 
her part against him, let her mother, thought I, be who she 
might; and 1 felt at that moment as if I would fain have been 
his son, and have seen her a parson’s daughter, on purpose 
that I might have married her, and vexed this unfatherly pride. 

Some praises of her, though forced from him by mine re¬ 
stored him a little to my good graces; and the pardon was 
cora{)lete when hi proceetled to tell me, that he had news of 
Sir Philip, and tliat he was safe and well ! 1 felt as if 1 could 
have jumped u]) and embraced him. He was much pleased at 
the enthusiasm I expressed. 

To tell you the truth,” said he smiling, I formed a 
a higher opinion from one ardent word written of you by that 
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excellent young man, than from all the testimonies of the 
ladies, however much I respect both their testimonies and 
themselves.’' 


And not to tell you the truth/’ thought I, I think you 
might treat? them as well as m]! friend would have done, and 
not make such invidious distinctions. ‘ Araent word’ is ex¬ 
cellent : but ^ excellent young man,’ in your mouth, would tell 
against him, if 1 did not know him as well as I do." 

These impressions must have been strong, for they passed 
through my mind with the rapidity of lightning. 1 forgot 
them, when his Grace proceeded to enter into particulars 
concerning my friend. A vessel bound to England from the 
Canaries had gone expressly out of its way, up the Irish 
Channel, to give a letter to the Duke from Sir Philip, which 
contained an account of all which my friend himself knew of 
the adventure. It contained remembrances for myself, and an 
announcement of something he had tor me which he hoped I 
should consider better than a dozen letters. Sir Philip it seems, 
had scarcely quitted the ship at the Nore, wdiich he did at 
twilight, the instant he found that the Duke of York w'as not 
going to sea again, when he was seized by a set of fellows 
whom he took for a press-gang. In the surprise of the mo¬ 
ment, he was gagged, pinioned, and carried in a boat to a 
schooner, w’hich without delay set sail dowui tlie Channel, the 
Captain having secured him below'. 

He had not been in this state twenty-four liours, wdien, 
after exhausting in vain every conjecture respecting his seizure 
(for he soon perceived that he was not pressed), he cast his eyes 
upon a packet of songs and Gazettes, such as captains of vessels 
take with them to sea. He eagerly opened it, both to occupy 
his thoughts, and to see if the court news could furnish him 
with any means of guessing how matters went on at Mickleham. 
The first one he entered upon contained an account of the 
presentation at court of “ Mr. Dalton’s bride, the charming 
Countess of Vavasour, at wiiich almost all the great lords were 
present, except the Duke of Buckingham.’* The paper fell 
from his hands. He said, that in the extremity of an anguish 
too great for his reason, he felt relieved at the thought of 


out of the way of Dalton and of all the w'orld. The 
Burned bearing him to some distant island, tit to conceal 
IpU. for ever ; and he almost looked upon his misfortune as a 
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blessing of Providence. Among the songs and fugitive pieces, 
were some verses addressed to the worthy and ingenious Mr. 
Dalton, on his marriage,” and an epithalamiurn with the sig¬ 
nature of Dryden. 

I stared at the Duke of Orrilond, overcome with amazement. 

You see how it w'as done ?” said Ormond. 

I do not remember,” said I, “ any talk of such things in 
a Gazette.” 

“ Surely not,” cried the Duke ; “ it was forged.” 

“ Forged ! ” 

** Yes ; Gazette, epithalamiurn, and all. The packet was 
laid in the cabin on purpose, the number of the Gazette forged, 
and tile verses too.* Buckingham can write as well as Dryden, 
when malice inspires him.” 

Your Grace l)elieves then-” 

T beg your pardon,” said Ormond, who liked a regular 
official narrative; “^you shall hear.” 

II is Grace proceeded to inform me of particulars, which 
together with the journal I saw afterwards, supplied me with 
the retrospect which is here concentrated. 

Soon perceiving that he was not pressed, and that he uras 
kept from intercourse with the men. Sir Philip so conducted 
himself, that he was not only relieved from his bonds, but the 
Captain, from being surly and disposed to abuse, picked his 
way into a kind of shame-faced familiarity, declaring there 
must have been ‘‘some mistake.” This familiarity degenerated 
into one of a grosser sort, in which the man undertook to jest 
with him on his quiet, and to pretend that the situation was 
one that he liked. Sir Philip suppressed his vexation, and 
talking further with the man, so WTOUght uj)on him, with that 
admirable way that he had, of fetching out every one’s under¬ 
standing, and putting the human being up to the best height 
of which it was capable, that he was served throughout the I'est 
of the voyage with as much respect and kindness as seemed 
possible, though he could never get an explanation. He was 
suffered to come on deck, on promise of his not speaking to the 
men out of the Captain’s hearing, and of returning below at 
the least intimation of a request lo that purpose. Tlie request 


* Thp inofiern reader will not be surprised at this trick, when he recollects the 
forgery of a hreiich newspaper in our own times, to serve a purpose on ’Change. 
— Edit. 
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was soon made ; and for the latter half of the Yoyagc he was 
begged to content himself below, the Captain plainly avowing 
that his men were disposed to be riotous, and that they gave 
him a great deal of trouble. One day he came down, and con¬ 
fessed that he was almost inclirtfed to ask his prisoner to talk 
with them ; for which purpose he owned, what the gentleman, 
he said, must have known without his telling liim ; namely, 
that the plea of a mistake,” was all npthing, and that he had 
been trepanned on board to suit the views of that damned 
villain whose name he w'ould nevertheless not disclose. At 
the same time, though with a request that he would say no¬ 
thing of what he had owned, he made a formal introduction 
of his mate ; a smooth rascal (Sir Philip said), the greatest 
liar he ever met with, and as vain as if all the wonderful 
things he told of himself were true. With this man, whose 
natural understanding was inferior to that of the Captain’s, 
but who had an address which rendered certain designs he 
entertained on the vessel very dangerous, if it had not been 
for his lying, he had more trouble than with the others. Yet 
even he did not remain uninfluenced ; and the Captain said, 
at the conclusion of the voyage, that for aught he knew, his 
prisoner had been the salvation of the vessel. 

I know well how Sir Philip had managed all this. I had 
heard him talk with captains and with common sailors ; and 
the impression he made upon all persons was the same, if he 
entered with any interest into their concerns. (4reat suftering 
had combined with his natural capacity to render him the most 
unassuming as well as intelligent of men : he really w-as what 
he seemed — a man who saw beyond the claims of wit and 
even virtue (considered as a thing formal), anti valued the 
common capabilities of humanity above every other consider¬ 
ation. He said he had been forced to behold so many strange 
faces of thought, and to feel so strongly and so weakly in his 
own nature, what the impulses were that led persons of less 
reflection into the most blameable actions, that if nothing else 
would have induced him to make common cause with mankind, 
and set up no claims or merits but wdiat all might })ossess, self- 
fe>ve would have done it. Egotism itself had ended in making 
0ttn no egotist. He saw himself and all mankind alternately 
|h each other; and said he could have ended in l)eing a rascal, 
di#b of sheer impartiality, if he believed rascality itself to be 
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what it is supposed, or any thing else (in clever men) but a 
spleen and a stopping short, out of a physical impatience and 
want of refinement. He had a singular notion, which some 
would have mistaken for a concession to the doctrine of ori¬ 
ginal sin, that a great deal of our virtue and vice was bora 
with us, interwoven with our very frames, and modified by 
their greater or less coarseness, or the nature of our blood: 
but then he had causes-for it, founded in other matters modi- 
fied by laws and education ; and he thought very little of the 
few thousands of years of which we know any thing, and to 
which that “ experience is confined, which is used as such 
an argument against human change. He spread out a sheet of 
paper one day, as 1 was talking with him in the lieutenant's 
cabin, made a dot on it with his pen, and said, That is the 
experience of mankind.” ‘‘ The white then,” said I, “ is our 
inexperience — is time past or future, or what we don’t know?” 

No,” returned he, “ if all the paper in the world were put 
together, the white would not be enough for the inexperience, 
and yet the dot would be the true representation of the other. 
All fi/KKT is the white; and the dot is all history.” — “ Sir 
Philip,” said Lord Dorset, one day, thinks gigantically. 
Sheffield and others seem profound thinkers, and really do say 
very clever things ; but they hav'nt the heart, even if they 
had the will, to entertain a good opinion of human nature, and 
to hope the best of it. They fancy it would lower their pre¬ 
tensions. Sir Philip thinks of himself, neither as high nor 
low, but as a fellowr-creature, ready to take all chances with 
humanity. I love him. I agree with him over the wine, and 
differ with him next morning : hut that is my fault, not his.” 
His lordship then made use of the following splendid image, 
which he called a bounce of Irish inspiration generated be¬ 
tween his owm conceits and my friend’s enthusiasm. If 
thought w'ere light, and our planet visible by it, and space 
W'erc time, the next ages would see us coming by a little ray, 
made up of such minds as Sir Philip Herne’s.” Such a 
man,” said Lady Arlington, “ is too great to love. I only 
wonder Lady Vavasour changed her mind about him.”—I 
told her how the servants and children loved him, and how 
he would romp and laugh like a child by the hour. She said 
she should be afraid of him. It was like the laughter of a 
goblin.” — I related what old Lady M. said, in her excessive 
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Style; ^‘^that they might call Sir Philip an angel if they pleased, 
but that he had the art of saying more devilish impudent things, 
with a tender face, when he was but a lad, than all the court 
put together.” ‘‘ The murder's out; ” said the fair Arling¬ 
ton, there is nothing like tenderness for your meeting of 
extremes.” 

To return to my narrative. On coming in sight of the 
Canaries, where the Captain said he should rid himself of the 
worst part of his crew, he told Sir Philip, after the first bout 
of drinking which he had indulged in since he left England, that 
all which he had said during the voyage appeared to him as a 
dream ; that if it had not been for Tom Vickers, and Leonard, 
and the Little Devil, and his wife and chikhen, perhaps he 
might have had some thoughts of trying his hand at a Ix-'tter 
trade; but how stood the case ? Life was life, and some were 
sharks, and some were gudgeons; and gudgeons were sharks 
after their fashion. However, he (Sir Pbilij)) was a noi)le gentle¬ 
man, who knew how' to make allowances, and scorned to say 
he had no diamonds ; and he had shown his gratitude to liim 
by landing him at the Canaries, instead of taking him all the 
way to Jamaica, which was the thing he ought to have done 
by his bond. He named no names, and be looked to the gen¬ 
tleman's making “ no ungenteel use of no hints.” He seemed 
my promise to that effect (said Sir Philip), making me give 
my solemn promise that I would refer to some other authority 
for my suspicions. “It will he easy to find it,” said the man, 
“ when you set to work ; but mark what 1 say : Luck or Buc¬ 
caneer— hit the Buck, and the blood will follow. If 1 save 
these diamonds from drink and the Ijittle Devil, mayhap I 
may see Old England no more ; if they go the way of all 
flesh, W'hy I’ve said nothing that the King could hang me for, 
and if he could, mayhap I would’nt let him. 'riiat’s bold, 
is’ut it r But a secret’s a secret. I was told you were the 
damnedest scoundrel that ever was. I did not much believe 
it; that’s as it ha])pens ; but it helj)s one to do an ugly job 
the better. How stands the ease You are the heartiest cock 

of a saint I ever came nigh : talk, d-n me, like un angel, 

and yet are an honest fellow ; make one, somehow, rational 
like, without being drunk. So mind—Buck or Buccaneer— 
hit the Buck, and—you know the rest: — Sangue, as the Por- 
tuguee says. I hate to name names; but you're enough to 
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corrupt a saint. ’Twas McGinnis that smoked him. The 
Majordid 1 say the Major? — well, let it pass, for they say 
he's a Colonel: — well;—he called out of the cliff at Scar¬ 
borough one day, like the damned son of-thunder as he 

is, as if he had us all under hatches, instead of our being in 
danger of scudding away without him, for the officers you see 
were coming, and they’d have found us in a pretty rig: says 
M'Ginnis, who was a bit of a cousin on the wrong side of the 
blanket, though he did’nt care to let Big-chops see that he 
knew him,says M'Ginnis, says he, ^ The voice of my bro¬ 
thers*—eh—you twig me—^ crieth from the ground.’ I name 
no names ; but Lord ! you might read it in his looks. Oh, if 
you hud but the sending of.him to the Plantations, how happy 

should I be to serve you ! D-n me if I'd take any of his 

moidores in part payment for accommodation, — for he’s a hell 
of a tongue either way, that’s certain, though he does not talk 
as you do. Oh ! you have it out and out, in diamonds as 
well as gab: so here you arc at the Canaries, and part-pay¬ 
ment may see you, for aught I care, in the twinkling of a 
cutlass.” 

I transcrilx? the detail of this jargon from the jj^cket which 
afterwards reached me. Sir Philip, for obvious reasons, had 
been as minute as possible in his account both to the Duke and 
myself, but it was not to be expected that his Grace should 
relate it all. I a^s surprised to hear him repeat as much of 
it as he did ; hut fllsides the Avine Ave bad been taking, 1 found 
ufterAvards that notwithstanding his dignity, and the nickname 
of ‘‘ (’barley’s Schoolmaster,” which Buckingham had given 
him, he Avas not Avutbout something of the universality of a 
soldier, and conld talk of many things Avbich I had not ex¬ 
pected out of his normal lips. To be sure, these were all 
after-dinner occasions, and next day I thought he did not 
much like to remember them. 

'Phe moment he uttered the Avord Buck, a light flashed upon 
me; but I nras puzzled, as Sir Philip Avas, Avith the allusions 
to the other Avords. 

Your Grace,” said I, interrupting him, suspects as I do, 
from the look you give me.” 

I do not suspect,” said Ormond, “ 1 am sure. Nor had 
Sir Philip any doubts of Buckingham, though he AA'as mystifled 
AA'ith the rest. The moment I heard of our friend's disap 

G a 
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pearance, I recollected Buckingham's visits to Lady Vavasour, 
and knew that he was at the bottom of it. 1 will tell you 
what made me certain. Much as you know of this unworthy 
nobleman, twice as much could be told of him. You never 
heard of the offer he made about the Queen not long ago, when 
his Majesty was so infatuated with this insipid Duchess of 
Ilichrnoiul ? ” 

I never did. I remember the King’s drawing himself 
U]> in a remarkable manner, after they had whispered together, 
and his bidding the Duke go and recollect himself behind the 
Queen’s chair, where Buckingham obsequiously waited the re¬ 
mainder of the evening; but we did not know what to make 
of it." 

He offered to carry her oft’to the Plantations !” 

Is it possible ? ” 

Oh, anything is possible with a Buckingham, or must be 
thought to be so.” 

But what was he to say to her? How could he manage 
it.^ How could it have been hushed up ? ” 

The questions are natural. Everybody in the secret has 
asked them^ but himself! But how are we to look for reason 
in a shatter-brain ? Buckingham trusted to his wit, to get 
him out of the scrape. It wdll get him to the block some 
day.” 

‘‘ I cannot conceive what step lie wmuld have taken after 
his first. Why, every prince in Euiope€|\ ould demand an 
account of it." 

“ Every prince in Europe!” cried the Duke in some heat; 

every prince in Europe w'ould lie glad to see the court of 
England go mad. They like, 1 believe, to be bullied by a 
plebeian government. At least, they hate us for having 
ousted the man that frightened them ; and it is a stujiid 
maxim among them, as they ivill see some day, that the folly 
of one court is the wisdom of another. Perhaps that iiripu- 
dent woman Lady Shrewsbury was at tlie bottom of if. If 
his Majesty had consented to see his wife carried off by a 
privateer, he would have found some excuse for marrying 
Miss Stewart; and then Buckingham would have divurcetl his 
wife, and married my Lord’s ; and so they would all have got 
married, and drunk, and damned together. — iiod forgive a 
loyal subject for saying so," added Ormond, recollecting him- 
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self, but what one hears every day makes the blood fly up 
into one’s cheeks, and forces oaths out of one’s mouth.” 

His Cirace fell into some ])assionate remarks on Bucking¬ 
ham’s late duel, the new amours with actresses, &c., hut sud¬ 
denly checked himself, looking at me in a hard and dry 
manner, which I treated with a nonchalance that 1 thought 
became me. 

“ But what does your Grace conceive,” said I, “ is meant 
by the allusion of this })rivateer, buccaneer, or whatever he 
was, to blood or bloodshed ? Blood would seem to be a name. 
Then Major or Colonel ? There is a I have long sus¬ 
pected; but his name is Sandford. 1 take him to be the sanri^ 
man who calls himself Dalton ; and from what is known of 
Dalton’s attempt on Latly Vavasour, there can be little doubt 
that he is concerned in this outrage on the man she loved. 
He probably saw that she still loved him, and that Sir Philip's 
return avould be the ruin of Ids imposture; and so resolved to 
keep him out of the way. But then Buckingham is impli¬ 
cated ? How is that ^ Was the pretended feud between him 
and Dalton only a league iu disguise.^ and is Dalton, and 
Sandf’ord, and the sanguinary unknown (whatever his name is) 
one and the same jierson ” 

“ Blood is the person,” said Ormond; ‘‘ Blood is his name, 
and blood is Ids nature. Samlford, the name under which 
you seem to have known him, was his Idditig name, when he 
fle<l from the laws iti Ireland. You have heard the particulars 
of the attcm]>t on Lady Vavasour, and the fortunate arrival of 
Mr. O’Rourke. O’Rourke knew him the moment he heard 
him speak. J will tell you the man's history in a few words. 
Dick Talbot says he is the son of a blacksmith, and 1 believe 
it ; for though Dick is a liar, I remember the first time 1 saw 
this Blood, which was in the year 4(), just before I was cora- 
mander-in-eldef; iu the absence of my Lord Sivjift’ord, he was 
sent to me with a message from Sir Edward Trevor, in whicli 
he conducted himself with so much impertinence, that 1 was 
fain to express a hope that Sir Edward would send me a per¬ 
son another time, who was a gentleman by blood, as well as 
commission. He was then a cornet of horse. He turned as 
red as tire, and said, iu a very presumptuous manner, that he 
was “ Blood himself.” It w’as thus that 1 learnt his name. 

I sent him back to his employer with a desire that he should# 
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be reprimanded ; and never heard of him but once after¬ 
wards till the year 63, when he was concerned in the plot 
against Dublin Castle. 'I’he Declaration for taking up arms 
to restore religion upon the footing of the Solemn League and 
Covenant was of his writing. He fled from place to place in 
Ireland, England, and France ; joined the rei)els in Scotland, 
and was afterwards concerned in an aft'ray with the sheriff’s 
men in Yorkshire, where he rescued some of his old comrades 
from the gallows, not without bloodshed, which he no more 
values tlian W'ater. Since then (1 blusli to say) he has hem a 
^ood deal with the Duke of J3uck.s; and between you and me. 
Sir Ralph, he has got possession of some unhappy secrets, 
which he has the insolence to mix up with intimations that 
——But what must be borne, must be.”. 

His Grace here evinced a good deal of emotion, which I 
did no good to by exclaiming, “ Your Grace knew it was 
Blood, then, when you met him riding by Mickleham Bark 
witii Buckingham, — the day that Sir Philip was there?”, 

I did,” said the Duke hastily, 1 did ; but for the 
reasons 1 have just mentioned — In short, 1 never suspected 
that even he could carry his impudence so far as he has done. 
The Countess and he are beings so widely dissimilar, that 1 
should have as soon thought a devil could have had matri¬ 
monial designs on an angel.” 

’Tis too often the case, 1 fear,” said I, not dropping the 
subject; for if Ormond was perplexed, 1 was irritated. 

His Grace hastily w^ent on. “ Some say the man was a re¬ 
negade from the royal cause; for he got lands, ay, and lord- 
ships too, under letters patent from the late King; but, I 
believe, the Puritans got them for him. It was at the time of 
the fall of the great man who governed Ireland before me. 
Well; these lands, like others belonging to better and richer 
men (for it was but a beggarly territory they liad given him, 
and he had no excuse, as others had, of the old Irish blood) 
became forfeit to the Crown ; for which, instead of considering 
himself lucky in escaping the gallows, he pretends to consider 
me responsible, and from tim6 to time does not scruple to send 
me threatening letters, in case nothing is done for him! ''J’he 
man is mad with impudence. The reason for his calling him¬ 
self Sandford, I cannot guess, unless it was out of revenge 
►against a Captain of that name, who turned evidence. Per- 
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he^s the more impudent the mask, the less suspicion he thinks 
it will rouse ; for nothing equals him that way. His Captaincy 
was a very modest assumption. His real rank was Lieutenant. 
But, as lie says he should have been a Colonel by this time, 
lie is now Colonel Blood, whenever he is not Dalton or Beaton. 
At one time he was Colonel Sarney. Sarney and Beaton are 
the names of the townships the Puritans gave him. The last 
time I heard of him, he was a Quaker ! Wherever he is, his 
calling is to do the most impudent thing in the World ; but his 
gambling (for luckily he has that element of ruin in him) 
would have settled him in a jail before this, if it had not been 
for the unhappy man who is again at the head of his Majesty’s 
councils. What will be the end of these, God only knows ; 
but I tell you plainly. Sir Ralph, that as long as there are such 
councillors, and such agents to work their purposes, an honest 
man had need of all the consciousness of his integrity to walk 
lioldly in noon day, much more to show them the countenance 
they deserve. For iny part, I shall not bate an inch of it.** 

1 took the liberty of making his Grace some compliments on 
the latter part of his speech, and then observed that he seemed 
to have very particular information of the movements*of the 
w'ould-be Colonel. The Duke shrugged his shoulders, and re¬ 
plied, that in the imperfect state of things in this world, men 
in tile administration of government were sometimes forced to 
have more particular sources of information than they could 
W’ish ; and then, with a smile, he mentioned the name of 
Braythwaite, who, he said, had given him full, and he believed 
true accounts, of some very good as well as very ill men, not 
omitting the young gentleman he had the pleasure of discours¬ 
ing w’ith. 

1 behaved as well as I could under the impression that his 
Grace was well acquainted with ray former treatment of Miss 
Randolph, and 1 believe he saw what was in my thoughts, for 
he added hastily,—1 confess I was not prepared to find such 
an ingenuous nature at court. We all have our faults. For¬ 
tunate it is, when they are sucli as we need not scruple to con¬ 
fess. The virtues with which they are accompanied are sure 
to outweigh them.” 

It may be imagined I was not slow to express my gratitude 
for this character of me. As we had both of us been wrong, 
we now seemed inclined^ to think as well of eacli other as wig 
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could, and the Duke grew upon iny good opinion, though he 
kept a sort of distance lietwcen us, to which 1 W’as not accus¬ 
tomed, and which, to say the truth, I hardly tliought warrant¬ 
able towards a ])erson of so ancient a family ; for, as 1 liad no 
title to speak of, 1 was all ior birth and antiquity. I had la¬ 
mented a thousand times that the King and some others did 
not maintain a greater stateliness and reserve ; yet now that I 
tasted of it from his Irish representative, it was not at all to 
my liking. It‘made me call to mind how unpleasant it was 
in Clarendon. Tiie truth w-as, his Majesty had spoile<l roe 
with the rest; nor could 1 bring myself to like Ormond as 1 
should, purely perhaps on that account. 

The discourse then returned to Sir Philip. If there had 
been a doubt as to the per])etration of my friend’s seizure, 
liraythw'aite’s cojninunications would have removed it. Sir 
Philip was to be got out of the way, to give a final chance 
both to Blood and his employer ; to Bloo<l, for a forcible mar¬ 
riage tvith Lady ^’avasour ; and to Buckinghanv, for a better 
termination to bis scenes tvntb ISliss llandolph, than he had 
met with at the garden wall. I'he ]>loi of the forged papers 
was admirably managed, for nothing of the kind had been heard 
of; and Sir I’liilip, as anybody else would have been, w^as 
thoroughly deceiveil. Instead, therefore, of taking measures 
to return to England, he no sooner arrived at the (’anaries, 
than he betook himself to the remotest part of tlie island, and 
would have turned hermit, perhaps, if he had not lit upon a 
house inhabited by a wiih)\v lady and her niece, who, happen¬ 
ing to nurse him in a severe illness, detained him wdth them 
till their own return. By accidental new's from a wine-rner- 
chant, who served Lord Mancliester, he learnt that Lady Va¬ 
vasour was not married ; and then, for the first time, though 
without alluding to the circumstances, he wrote to the Duke of 
Ormond, and let him know wliere he tvas. The Duke, the 
instant he received iny frit lul’s letter, dispatched a schooner to 
the Canaries,on j)urpose to bring him away; and nothingseemed 
requisite to complete the delightful ])rospects before us, but that 
Buckingham and his agent should be brought to account, and 
tlie victors terminate the tragi-comedy with a double marriage. 
Jfcit two formidable objections started to this happy anticipa- 
iion ;—the one of a very provoking description, the other most 
jUfipaUing. The l>uke said, that it might seem to be an easy 
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matter to bring Buckingham to account. Sir Philip would go 
to him, tax him with liis offence, demand satisfaction, or ex¬ 
pose him. Well: what would Buckingham answer? He 
would deny the thing in toto. He would protest that he knew 
nothing about it ; that he had long had reason to see through 
the character of Blood, who was the last man in the world he 
should protect; and that if he could catch hold of the infamous 
privateer and tarpaulin wlio dared to implicate him in such 
transactions, he would have liim hung up in Urroram by the 
river’s side. He would then throw some ingenious difficulties 
in the w^ay of suspecting even Blood liimself; and finish by 
waiving his right to complain of Sir Philip, on his own account, 
by the reason of the damnable trouble he had undergone, with 
w’hich no man could more heartily condole than himself. I 
know a similar case,” said the Duke, “ in wdiich he acted pre¬ 
cisely in this fashion, though Blood wras a party concerned. 
Braythwaite informed me of the wdiole of it; and the com¬ 
plainant was a distant kinsman of my own. Yet he could get 
no retlrcss. Buckingham denied everything ; nay, he made a 
favour of taking no steps to resent tlie charge. The agents 
could not be tiiet wdth ; and the business, though staring with 
certaiuty, w'us obliged to Ix' let drop.” 

1 thought to myself, that Sir I’hilip was not a man to be 
put off in this fashion, if he chose to push the inquiry as a 
matter of duty ; but, feeling anxious to be informed of the 
Duke’s ocher mystery, which lie seemed to have kept to the 
last, as if it were a tragic secret indeed, 1 asked, with some 
emotion, wJiat reason there w'as to suppose that the marriage 
with Lady V’avasour could not take ]>lace ? 

“ Simply this,” said Ormond, with a look of vexation, ‘Hhat 
our friend is under ])romipe of marriage to another lady.” 

“ Is it possible ! ” cried 1. “ Surely, my Imrd l>uke, this 

is a point on which you must be deceived. Sir Philip is not 
one of those ordinary men, wdio—” 

‘‘ Pardon me, Sir Ralph, ’ interrupted the Duke, “ I see all 
wdiich you w'ould say, and acknowdedge it ; but Sir Pliiiip uu- 
fortunately does not know what you and I know. He is not 
aware of the change in Lady Vavasour’s feelings towards him ; 
and it is now too late to inform him. Nay, his friends, if 
they have any value for his peace, must studiously keep the 
secret. The young lady, in the house of whose aunt he lived, 
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nursed him in his lonpj illness. She fell sick in her turn, I 
suspect of love for her patient ; and he is to marry her as soon 
as he arrives in England. 1 cannot help thinking, neverthe¬ 
less, that he comes back, purely because he has discovered that 
Lady Vavasour is unmarried, though he may have no plans in 
consequence; and the young lady is recommended the voyage 
for her health. The main reason alleged for it is, that tlie 
aunt is coming upon matters of business.” 

Here, thought I, is dreadful news for my friends 1 I was 
so affected, that for a moment 1 could not speak. When 1 re¬ 
covered, I asked the Duke, how it was that Sir Philip was not 
married already ? He said, the lady remained too ill. It was 
expected the voyage would re-establish her health. 

The Duke abruptly turned the conversation. He saw how 
I was affected: he had nothing further to tell me on the sub¬ 
ject ; and he justly concluded that nothing would tend to divert 
my thoughts more agreeably, than the prospect of my union 
with Miss Randolph. What he said, however, was not a little 
startling. 

I have before intimated, that my paternal inheritance was 
sufficient to support me as a gentleman, but not to maintain a 
wife and family in the station the world would look for. 1 
had formed twenty projects for increasing my fortune, but in 
vain. There was no war. I had no previous connection with 
the King’s household ; 1 mean, when he was in France. I 
had no interest among the new men, or Presbyterians, who did 
not like to be forsaken, though they forsook one another. The 
King had repeatedly promised to take care of me ; and the 
title with which he had graced my secretaryship of embassy, 
was to be considered an earnest of something solid: but no¬ 
thing came. The profuseness of Castleniain, and his own 
negligence, kept him as poor as myself. Every gift, or possi¬ 
bility of gift — every office, reversion, or hope of it, was 
snatched out of his hands by persons less delicate, or such as 
could not be denied. Even in order to raise money, it was 
necessary to give it. 

I listened, therefore, with no small anxiety to the commu¬ 
nication which the Duke of Ormond seemed preparing to make 
me. To say the truth, I wqjild fain have dispensed with being 
'obliged to him. 1 was not sorry to marry the natural daugh- 
of so great a man, even on his own account: and 1 loved 
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her so, that I would have married her, let her have been whose 
daughter she might. But I felt that 1 brought him at least 
as much as he gave ; or rather, that I should be considered by 
people of family as conferring the honour; and he could riot 
conceal from roe, with all his pride, that he thought so too. 
His pride, indeed, forced this conviction upon him; for the 
more he valued himself on the purity of his descent, the more 
lie respected the like qualification in others. With all his 
affability to peojile in general, his feelings were so strong that 
way, that'you might note a decided difference in the mode with 
which he received men of old families, and the comparative, 
though still friendly nonchalance of his behaviour to those of 
smaller jiretensions. In the one, he seemed to recognise some¬ 
thing of the reflection of his own dignity. The others some¬ 
times mistook liis greater freedom for a greater good-will; but 
they were deceived, as in this matter they always are. There 
was great pride, not to say something worse, in the very re¬ 
spectfulness w'ith which he treated the King. But more of 
this presently. Upon the whole, this was the quality that 
offended me in him. It was evidently more mixed up than 
he was aware, with his best feelings; and when wo are alive 
to a fault in another, which is in a constant state of exhibition, 
while the exhibitor is laying claim to a merit that is opposed 
to it, we are more apt to refuse him our good will, than if he 
liad no merits at all. AV'e hate to see him endeavouring to 
beguile us, and pretending not to Ijave his share of imperfec¬ 
tion ; for these people somehow never make a concession that 
does not redound to their honour. If they do, the fault was 
something that arose out of the ebullitions of youth, or an im¬ 
maturity of judgment: or their concessions are so general, that 
you may see how sorely they would resent any charge in par¬ 
ticular. To be sure they can prostrate themselves heartily be¬ 
fore heaven ; but that is because heaven is the only thing they 
admit to be above them ; and liecause they have a certain mis¬ 
giving, that the greater the power, the less it is to be offended 
with impunity. 

The Duke said, that as 1 was to marry the young lady, 
which, under all the circumstances, he could not help con¬ 
sidering as an honour done at ||ast as much to him as to my¬ 
self, perhaps he ought to say a great deal more so, he felt 
himself bound to tell me plainly who she was, — who was her 
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mother.” The solemnity with which he spoke, made me listen 
with double anxiety. Indeed my heart, as the phrase is, leaped 
into my mouth al these words; for, besides entertaining a 
natural curiosity on the point, iny own pride was concerned. 
I felt, that nothing could undo my love for her; but 1 was 
more than willing to discover, that she was not the daugliter of 
a chambermaid or a rustic. I believe if Ormond had known 
my thoughts, he would have smiled a little scornfully. His 
first words relieved my apprehensions. She was the daughter 
of a lady (he told me) of high rank, unmarried, of a very gay 
humour, and (truth forced him to say) of a levity which it 
would not become him to allude to, on an occasion less painful 
than the present. She had been pleased to think too well of 
him, 

(I have no doubt of it, thought 1) 

—under very peculiar circumstances; that is to say, he had liad 
the pleasure of rendering a, service to a brother of hers, which 
the lively imagination both of the gentleman and the lady 
inagnihed into something extraordinary ; and the wine flowing 
profusely one summer's evening at her father’s house, where, 
to say the truth, the manners w ere at all times free enough, he, 
(the Huke,) who was then, though married, too liable to be 
carried away by the soldier-like habits, iu which he had been 
brought up ; — ‘‘ in short. Sir Ralph, the lady w’asa little too 
kind, and I fear you will think me not a little ungrateful; bat 
right is right, and 1 am sorry to be compelled to add, that for 
reasons which you can better guess, than 1 can explain, 1 never 
felt certain that the lady w'as my property. I know what you 
would say; — yes, La<iy Isabella (you shall know her other 
name by and by,) recommended the child to me, as my ow'ii, 
by letter, and on her death-lied too ; but 1 have good reason to 
know, that her Ladyship was the same careless laughing 
creature to the last: and among all the gallants that surrounded 
her, 1 had no right to suppose, that she had given an exclusive 
preference to me, or that her good nature, as she would have 
called it, would not have led her to screen a jmorer one at iny 
expence. I really blush. Sir Kaljdi,” hastily continued the 
Duke, “ to express a doubt of this kind. I blush to sjieak of 
the matter at all, or to set?m t(|. throw a slur on the memory of 
a lady, much more of one who showed a regard for me ; but I 
have lived long enough to know, that there are graver things 
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for a human being to consider than the jdeasures or the pre¬ 
ferences of this^life, and that we cannot pick and choose what 
we shall think, especially when experience comes to discourse 
with youth, and family interests demand a perfect candour.” 

I requested to know what particular object his (irace bad 
in making me acquainted with his doubts relative to the young 
lady’s birth. I said with some warmth, that I should have 
married h{?r, with his leave, had she been the daughter of the 
lowest female retainer in his household. As it was, 1 was 
rather too much pleased ^)erhaps, which he might attribute to 
my court education ; and as to fortune, I looked to nothing 
more than was proper for a young lady of her breeding and 
accomplishments, and if it were the least possible of the kind, 
(which was perliaps not less than I liad a right to look for,) I 
should only regard it as giving me the greater opportunity of 
showing the solidity of my affection.” 

lie ])resse(l my hand with a smile of real regard, and said, 
“ I will be as plain with you on ope point as another. The 
riouht, of which 1 have never Ireen able to ged rid, has pro- 
<luced in me, I must own, an unwillingness to see more of the 
youirg lady than I could help. 1 received nevertheless such 
good accounts of her sense and disposition, from the wmrthy 
man to whose charge I had entrusted her, that at length I 
thought it my duty to encourage in myself a belief in my re¬ 
lationship : anri on the hajrpy return of his Majesty to his do¬ 
minions I went into Surrey for the purpose of acknowdedging 
lier as my daughter, in case the accounts were true. It is but 
justice both to you and myself to say, that they were more 
than realised ; ami though I saw no likeness in her counte¬ 
nance either to mysi lf or her mother, or indeed to anybody I 
know, my heart could not but w'arin tow'ards a lovely human 
creature situated as she was, and evincing the most touching 
gratitude to one wdiose gratuitous benefactions (as she thought 
them ) w’ere ]>erhaps no more than w’hat a father owed her. I 
acknowledged her accordingly, and had the pleasure of giving 
her great happiness. Hut now comes the difficulty. You 
know, Sir Ralph, how I am situated in this extraordinary 
court, where a man of any decency of behaviour is thought to 
be a reproach and a stumbling bi^Dck. The Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham has contrived to bring me over from my government in 
Ireland, to answer to the most ridiculous charges of profusion 
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and mismanagement. He dares even to insinuate, that my ac¬ 
counts are incorrect. He does not say so himself: he comes 
open-armed to me with his nauseous welcome; but I know 
what he is doing all the rest of the day. He wants to have the 
government himself. He wishes to play King the second^ as 
he cannot play King the first; and he would really play it. 
He would perform the part like a child, and make a fool of 
himself, perhaps a victim ; for, considering he is a wit, it is 
astonishing what a real fool he is ; what a practical simpleton ; 
what a credulous and headlong baby. He pretended the other 
day, when he was lending himself to the beggarly advices of his 
astrologers, that he was studying chemistry, and distilling 
waters. Very likely he was ; but one of them was the elixir 
mice ; and in some devil’s ashes or other, he was to see the 
figure of himself, rising like a king. 'I'o day an atheist, to¬ 
morrow' a puritan, the next day a fiddler, he is never anything 
truly but a libertine and a mountebank. But he is very dan¬ 
gerous ; and if it were not that the King has certain private 
—Well, no matter : Buckingham will not succeed ; he will 
not be Lord Lieutenant, nor shall I be ruined : I am too strong 
for him ; but I shall have some trouble in repelling his attacks ; 
it will take me some time ; and meanwhile— you w’ill under¬ 
stand what I say — it will be very necessary that 1 afford his 
creatures no handle for new insinuations; no ground of inso¬ 
lence and annoyance upon wdiich — (and here the Duke gave 
one of his proud blushes) — uj)on w’hich. Sir Ralph, I do not 
feel perfectly secure of being able to reflel them. We all have 
our faults : I never pretended to be witliout mine : I am free 
to confess to anybody, as I do to them, that 1 l>ave had my 
gallantries in my time; and the wits and good fellows know, 
that I can still drink, on occasion, a little more than I ought. 
But as the decent liberality of expence, in which I have thought 
fit to flo honour to his Majesty’s government in Ireland — 
(and surely no king ought to be otherwise represented) —has 
been charged upon me as profusion, and this scoundrel Blood 
has got a diabolical trick of charging people with vices at 
random, in the belief (naturally generated by his own wicked¬ 
ness), that some of his accusations will stick, it is highly de- 
'Sirable, not only for my owm interests, but for those of virtue 
l^ierself, that one of the few honest men at court should not be 
thought worse than he is. Understand me well. Sir Ralph. 
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M’^hen these matters are settled. Miss Randolph is yours, to¬ 
gether with a handsome portion out of the lands consigned to 
me in Ireland ; but till then, which perhaps will take six 
months or a year, you will be kind enough to do a further 
violence to your passion. I trust, at the end, you will not 
find yourself unrewarded. Certainly you shall not be the first 
to discover a new vice in me.” 

Tile Duke spoke this.with so much cordiality, at the same 
time pressing me on the hand> and looking in my eyes with a 
sort of anticipation of his thanks, that I felt myself bound to 
make his high spirit as easy as possible under these committals 
of himself, and thcrelbre returned as cordial an acknowledg¬ 
ment. I was, indeed, very well pleased to hear of a portion of 
land, wherever situated ; but suddenly a thought occurred to 
me, and I expressed it. 

His (irace, I presumed, meant to acknowledge Miss 
Randolph openly as his daughter.?'.” 

“ As openly as you would have me, sir,’’ answ'ered the 
Duke, looking more disconcerted than surprised. 

“ Assuredly, my Lord Duke, you may well imagine, how' 
ojienly that would be.” 

“ We will be sincere with each other throughout,” returned 
(>rniond. I have the best assurances, the very highest 
opinion, Sir Ralph, of your sinccuity and prudence, or there 
could have been no connection between us. Let but the|e 
public matters be settled, and I proinise^you, on the faith 
gentleman, that whatfever it will please you, as a man of 
honour and generosity, to desire, shall be done. If you are 
content, on reflection, to keep a doubtful matter to yourself, 
and to the few friends acquainted wdth it, w'ell and good ; if not, 
perhaps the pain to be given to one of the Ix'st of wives and 
mothers, who never seeks to know what 1 think fit to conceal 
from her, may come in aid of the reflection ; but should your 
conclusions on this point be different from w’hat mine are at 
present, the pain shall be given. It will be borue wtll, and 
perhaps I ought to have taken oft’ the edge of it long ago ; but 
a circumstance which 1 cannot explain, added to the doubt of 
the matter itself, prevented me. At all events, my sins cannot 
be presented to her in a more excusable shape than that of 
Miss Randolph ; and he that accompanies them will be no 
disrecoinmendation.” 
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The Duke i^ain pressed my hand, looking at me with one 
of those expressions which I have before noticed, and which, 
to say the truth, were very attractive, nor could 1 well hnd it 
in my heart what to reply. I did not choose to give up the 
claims of Miss Randolph. On the other hand, the prospect of 
bringing distress into a house no less exalted by virtue than 
by rank, was extremely embarrassing. I muttered something, 
1 scarcely know what, expressive of my gratitude for ,his 
Grace's confidence, and my unwillingness to connect any 
thing like distress with the idea of his charming daughter; 
and so, leaving this point unsettled, and undertaking to com¬ 
municate the news of Sir Philip’s safety to the ladies, 1 found 
myself next minute in the open air, with feelings very like 
the mingled pain and pleasure of a receding intoxication. 


CHAPTER XII. 

It cannot rain, says the proverb, but it pours. Events soon 
thickenetl in an extraordinary manner, and they began at 
once. 1 had scarcely w'ritteii across the channel, when I had 
a letter from Mickleham, informing me of the return home of 
the ladies and their acquaintance with the news : and not an 
hour after its arrival, I fouinl myself in the arms of Sir Philip! 
What a moment it was ! 1 l)a<l often wondered to see men 

embrace, and disliked the custom ; but I found, on this occa¬ 
sion, how quickly great emotions dash aside preconceived 
judgments. My friend’s manners had as little of the foreigner 
in them as mine ; and yet the moment he entered the room, 
the mutual impulse was so strong u])on us, that we rushed as 
heartily together as a Pylades and Orestiis; and both, in 
separating, wvre in tears. 

I h4fl wished to delay writitig to the ladies, or rather to 
communicate anything further than Sir Philiji’s safety, till 1 
had seen his betrothed bride, and so judged liow far there were 
any hopes remaining of the dissolubility of the tie. 1 did 
not wish to be unjust; but knowing what J did, 1 could not 
contemplate with patience the necessity of keeping from my 
friend the news of Lady Vavasour’s passion for him. I too 
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well understood his nature, not to be certain that he must still 
Jove her ; and it would be very shocking to see both of them 
unhappy for life, perhaps by the intervention of a female 
whose whole merit might consist in her having trod about his 
bed with a soft step, and then taken considerately to her own. 
If her merits were real, the case was worse. In short, I 
dreaded the seeing her. 

Miss Randolph’s letter, which requested to see me imme¬ 
diately, relieved me of part of this anxiety. It told me not 
only that the Countess was well, but that the certainty of Sir 
Philip’s beii^ alive had given her a momentary vivacity, in 
spite of the news that accompanied it. Miss Randolph feared 
it would not last; but still the news was broken to her, and 
she was no worse. Miss Vavasour, however, was not so well; 
she was in a singular state of mixed joy and sorrow, for which 
my charmer could not account; arid what was extraordinary, 
it was to her the intelligence was sent. \Vho sent it Miss 
Randoljih could not imagine ; but Miss Vavasour “ hoped that 
we should all know speedily.” 

After interchanging some more congratulations with my 
frieml, almost as breathless as the first, and satisfying myself 
on one or two points connected with his seizure and illness, I 
spoke of the Duke of Ormond and Miss Randolph. He saw 
1 avoided mentioning the Countess, and said to me, in a very 
impressive manner, 1 know all you can tell me respecting 
dear Ellen. I have this moment come from the Duke. You 
will be very happy. ’I’hank you for what you tell me, and 
for what you do not tell me. 1 know' that also.” 

I looked at him with astonishment, wondering to see him 
so calm if he l)elieved that the Countess loved him. The ex¬ 
pression of my face w^as so rernarkf^le, that he was startled in 
turn, and said wdtli an air, at oncer intimating a wdsh for the 
confirmation of what he said, and w'ai\ ing any further, 

“ She is w'ell. Her aunt wrote us word so.” 

“ Y\?s,” said 1. I could hardly speak. Seeing me so 
moved, Ije turned aside', and looked out of the window. 

After a few minutes’ pause, he said, in a voice which it 
took all his courage to keeji steady, ‘‘ You know me too well, 
de'ar Esher, not to know how indestructible a e'crtain idea is 
in my mind; hut as the reverse was etjually inde^stiuctible in 
that of another, and new eluties have come in aid of old neccs- 
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sities, I have every reason in the world to conduct myself like 
a man, and render the kind-hearted girl who has thought me 
worth loving as happy as I am able. You will aee all my 
feelings in the journal I have kept for you, for 1 have ke})t a 
journal though I wrote no letters. You know the timidity 
which over-much thinking has produced in me on some points. 
1 meant to write, but I did not dare it at first, and then I de¬ 
layed so long that shame was added to the dread. 1 always 
intended it, however, and now here I am, my own letter- 
carrier. To suffering I have been used; I shall now try hard 
to become acquainted with happiness.” * 

These affecting words, expressive of a lot so different from 
what he deserved, increased the impatience 1 felt to tell him 
how he was beloved ; but 1 did my best to conceal the emo¬ 
tion. It was clear that he loved still, and that he did not love 
his intende<l bride. I Ijegau to suspect that some furtlier de¬ 
ception had been practised upon him ; and this I seized upon 
as a consolation. It furnished me with an excuse for still 
hoping to see the new connexion dissolved; nay, for doing iny 
l)€St to dissolve it, which I was now resolved on, let his be¬ 
trothed be as charming, or even loving, as she might. Had 
she risked her life for him? Had she offended and repented, 
and lost her bloom in his behalf? For nothing less than a 
mixture of all these humanities, bad and good, would satisfy 
me, tliough her perfections were qualified by as much suffer¬ 
ing as he had gone through himself, which was not very 
likely. I begged him, without delay, to give me the journal, 
and put it in my pocket as if it had been a warrant against the 
fair unknown. My eagerness made him smile. I now' haiL 
leisure to observe his face, and internally called Hlood and 
Buckingham all the fools m existence to observe the effect that 
two or three years liad haa upon it. Why the devil should 
they he able to spoil a face like his, and for no good to any¬ 
body? lie did not look older at first sight. 1 had ahvays 
noted that there was something of an invincible juvenility 
about his face, except in the eyes ; and the air and the 
southern sun had embrowmed him. But on observing nar¬ 
rowly, the youthful smoothness of his face was gone; the 
temples seemed beaten in ; the forehead had wrinkles in it; 
and his glossy brown locks were now dullened and mixed with 
grey. He also stooped as he sat. His person, how'cver. 
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seemed as noble as ever when he stood up or walked about. 
His step was as firm ; and his eyes were finer than I ever saw 
them. 

He now increased and satisfied ray curiosity in a breathy 
respecting Miss Vavasour’s correspondent. “You will be 
pleased,” said he, “ to find in the journal, that Miss Vavasour” 
(he got this word out as if resolved to conquer a difficulty) 
“ received the news of iny safety from Lord Waringstown, 
and that it was his lordship who brought me away. He was 
too quick for the schooner of the Duke of Ormond.” 

Lord Waringstown !” cried I, “ who is he?” 

“ Lord Waringstown,” returned Sir Philip, “ is my old 
friend and beloved tutor, Mr. Waring. He has succeeded to 
his brother’s title, and by permission has left the priesthood, 
and mixed with the world. Indeed, he had never left it, as 
far as beneficence went ; and his superiors reckon, no doubt, 
upon his doing still more good to their cause in a lay character, 
now that priests are under such a cloud.” 

“ It delights me,” said I, “ to think that I shall have the 
honour of knowing him. But I did not know he was ac¬ 
quainted with Miss Vavasour.” 

“ I did not tell you of the intimacy,” returned my friend, 
“ neither did I tell him of mine with the same lady, as long 
as 1 could conceal it from him. You will see the reasons in 
the journal.” 

After a little further discourse, my friend took me to his 
lodgings, where lie introduced me to his intended bride, her 
aunt, and Lord Waringstown. I hardly knew which to look 
at first, the latly or the lord. The noble Jesuit seemed equally 
interested in myself, following up a cordial welcome of me, 
with a scrutiny of my countenance hardly compatible with 
good breeding. He guessed that I was a little disconcerted, 
for when we had all taken our chairs, he immediately rose 
again, and comiiig towards me, and taking me by the hand, 
said with that extreme but delightful sincerity which belonged 
to all Sir I’hilip’s connexions; “ Pardon me for looking so 
hard at you, but you may imagine how much the friend of 
my friend interests me, and I am interested in him still more 
than he can suppose.” I arose, and bowed upon his hand. 

His lor<lship was a pale man, very genteel and like a noble¬ 
man, rather above the middle height, and with one of those 
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young aspects (for his age) which 1 have often observed to 
accompany a life of scliolarsbip, wliere the heart is good, even 
though it has seen great trouble. But what struck me most in 
his countenance, and made me repeatedly turn my eyes upon 
him, was his likeness to Miss Randolph. He must have com¬ 
menced his tutorship with Sir Philip when very young, for he 
was not yet fifty, and my friend afterwards told me, that he 
was surprised whenever he thought of his age ; “ but boys,” 
said he, ‘‘ always have an elderly notion of youths, who are 
but a little older than themselves.’’ This is true. I remember 
the ludicrous sensation 1 experienced sometime after I left 
college, on meeting a pompous little fellow who had topped 
me by a heatl and shoulders when I first went there, and who 
was the tallest of rny companions. I was now a head and 
shoulders above him, and did not know whether to feel most 
pride, pity, or mirth, in looking down upon the same swelling 
little individual ; who told me I had grown “ quite a giant.” 

The young lady. Miss Earlorn, received me with as much 
zeal and kindness, after her fashion, as the noble Lord; for 
which I consigned her to the devil. She was also very hand¬ 
some, with an expression of good-natured delight, for which 1 
consigned her to four more devils. I could not bear to think, 
that fortune had played the poor Countess such a trick, ])ar- 
ticularly as her ladyship deserved her suffering, and the new 
bride was not to be found fault tvith. She had even w'it. On 
every side, the gates of Mercy seemed to be closing on dear 
Lady Vavasour, and on her lover too ; for 1 could discern, 
by his manner, that he considered Miss Earlorn as a good- 
hearted girl, to whom he was bound to behave affectionately, 
and whom he hoped to make happy, rather than as one who 
would make him so. She was very fair, though her father 
had married a Spaniard, and she had lived the greater part of 
her life in a hot country. Her father, an Englishman, who 
had long been dead, as well as his wife, was the richest wine- 
merchant in the Canaries: -—no great family, 1 thought, to 
intermarry with the Hernes ! But sick beds, with a pretty 
nurse beside them, make havoc with genealogies. 

The aunt, a little thin old swarthy woman, with curls d /a 
Monle»pan, was a perfect devil. 1 saw through her at once, 
though she flattered me enouglt to make me sick. She had a 
face* as regular and as senseless as a mask, for which she 
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thought herself handsome; bustling about, and playing off 
attitudes, for which (I beg pardon) I could have kicked her. 
She followed the niece about like a duenna, giving us to un¬ 
derstand that she had had a great deal of trouble in bringing 
her up, though one of the best girls in the world, but “ girls 
would be girls;’' and for her own pa»t, though it did not 
become her to give herself girlish airs, she was not yet old 
enough to forget the proper indulgence for young ladies of her 
age, though it was right to look after them. During this 
vulgar stuff, poor Miss EarJam tried to look as unvexed as she 
could, though it forced uj»on her a gravity which argued well 
for her good sense. Lord Waringstown looked at rne with 
(1 thought) a little bit of the slyness of a Jesuit. Sir Philip 
mused, and seemed to hear nothing. 

I had remarked, on entering the room, that before Sir Philip 
introduced me to any one in particular, an irrepressible im¬ 
pulse seemed to take him towards his noble tutor, of whom he 
made some inquiry. Lord Waringstown with a look of great 
vivacity, said, ‘'Yes, thank (xod! ’tis perfect, ’tis perfect!” 
Upon wlj^ch Sir Philip turned round, begging pardon of the 
company^ and introduced me with a double air of satisfaction. 
There w'as something in the look which his lordship gave me 
at that moment, and in what he said to me afterwards, which 
excited my curiosity, and he now renewed it by asking me to 
stop with him into another room. Sir Philip looked at us, 
and heaved a sigh, which he turned off into some indifferent 
remark, taking at the same time the op})ortunity to leave us 
all. Miss Earlom returned niy bo^v with her usual provoking 
sweetness. As to the aunt, she f5»lgetted, and hemmed, and 
smiled, as if she could have cut all our throats for not letting 
her into the secret. 

As soon as w'e had got into our room and closed the door— 

“ My dear Sir Ralph,” said Lord Waringstowui, “ you will 
not wonder that I claim the privilege of an old friend, know¬ 
ing as I do all about you, and aware that you know everything 
respecting us, but one. I have seen the ladies at Mickleham, 
and this morning I have seen the Duke of Ormond.” 

I found this exordium very mysterious, not knowing whe¬ 
ther it applied to Sir Philip or myself. Concluding, however, 
that the former must be concerned, I said, “ Your lordship 
then has brought good news to our friend ” 
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He again pressed my hand, and the tears came into his eyes. 

Pardon me,” said he, “ for delighting to see you thus think 
of your friend before yourself. 1 have great hopes, — yes, the 
very greatest, — that every body will have reason to rejoice in 
the inquiries I have been making ; but at present, they con¬ 
cern you alone. You know what the subject of your conver¬ 
sation was with the Duke of Ormond. There is now an end 
to all perplexities. You have an estate, you have a bride, you 
have a willing and avowed father-in-law, you have a ])roud, 
an affectionate, an excellent mother-in-law, and the father is 
jiroud too, nay, most happy.” 

“You astonish me, and enchant me, my lord! I may 
then ask who the lady is, and how it happens that the Duke 
has been so suddenly induced to come forward, even by the 
kind interest which your lordship has taken in my behalf?” 

“ The Duke does 7iof come forward, except as a guest,” 
replied my noble friend, looking still delighted. A softer 
emotion then came over his face, and he said, “ I have been 
used to trouble. Sir Ralph, and I can bear it, but joy shakes 
me in the utterance. You know the doubt which his (Jrace 
of Ormond could not help feeling respecting the claims which 
your mistress had upon him. Suffice to say, at present, that 
they were just. Yes, indeed they were, and yet nobody living 
is TO blame. The mother w’as a wedded wife; tlie father 
■was honourable, tliough mistaken. In me behold him.” 

At tiiese words, uttered in the kindest voice, his hand 
again placed upon mine, and his eyes fixed earnestly upon 
me, I was seized with such a transport of deligltt atul rever¬ 
ence, that I iuvoluiilarily bent upon a knee, as if my father 
himself had risen from his grave. He raised and took me in 
his arms, blessing me several times over for my love to his 
daughter. 

I said that I ought rather to feel ashamed at ever having 
experienced an interval in my acquaintance Muth her, hut that 
I trusted iny wholi life would show my gratitude. 

“ No, no,” interrupted this excellent man, “ you have no¬ 
thing to reproach yourself with. Sir Philip’s friend—//cr 
friend—has nothing wherewith to reproach himself. When 
1 consider how good and confiding she is, and that she had 
no real father at that time, nor even the semblance of a 
mother, and that you came back, and you searched ior my 
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boy, and you told the Duke you would marry her had she 
been the daughter of the lowest menial in his household, and 
clearly you would have been her friend and protector for 
life—"(Lord Waringstown's emotions here overcame his 
voice. He resumed), ^‘You did not love her enough when 
you first knew her. You had no parents yourself ; you were 
very young: you did not know of wliat her solitary and sweet 
nature was capable; but to have lived in a court, and yet to 
l)e able to love when you do love, is merit enough with me in 
any man, much more in one who can also be a friend and 
fellow-labourer, for you and I, my young friend, have worked 
in tlie same cause without knowing it.’’ 

He alluded, I thought, to my search after Sir Philip; and 
he did so, but not without an allusion to what he was pleased 
to consider my general regard for the interests of truth and 
humanity. The peculiar nature of his life had given an 
exalted turn to his mind on all subjects, in spite of the ease 
and good humour with which he behaved in ordinary: and at 
the moment I could see that he was moved even still more 
than he appeared to be. Habits of reflection, joined to the 
tendernels of frame more or less produced by a recluse mode 
of living, had given him an extreme tenderness of conscience 
in all matters that related to himself or his o\^n merits ; while, 
on the other hand, his good-nature, benevolence, and his wish 
to find sources of consolation, induced him to think as well of 
others, as possible ; so that, while lie overlooked the greatest 
virtues in himself, the least evidence of goodness or generosity 
in his neighliour warmed his heart into a sort of transport of 
gratitude. This character is very uncommon in the world, 
where everybody is bustling for himself, and obliged to insist 
perhaps more on his pretensions than he would under any other 
circumstances ; but I suspect it is oftener found out of it than 
men of the world imagine. At all events, 1 may assert from 
experience, that there is sure to be a greater or less tendency 
to it, in proportion as a goodnatured man ias been thoughtful, 
secluded, and afflicted. 

Lord Waringstown and myself were in the middle of a 
conversation deeply interesting to both of us, a great part of 
which concerned Sir Philip, when the aunt abruptly came in, 
asking if she had not been called. I smiled at this specimen 
of Canary island breeding. Lord Waringstown answered 
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politely in the negative, adding, with a goodnatured smile, 
that had her presence been necessary, we should have done 
ourselves the honour of coming to her. She looked as if 
relieved from some unpleasant thought, and retreated with a 
face of horrible courtesy. The poor woman,” said his lord- 
ship, “ can never see us speaking aside but she finds some 
excuse for interrupting us.” He then rose, and left the 
house on business concerning our friend, leaving me to rejoin 
Miss Earlom, whom 1 was now disposed to find pleasanter 
than before. She accordingly did appear to me so channing, 
diat had nothing been in the way, 1 should have tried still 
harder than I did to make amends for mv former coldness. 
But next day I was to see Miss Wearing. How happy was I 
to give her that name, and yet how unwilling to part with that 
of Randolph ! 

Meanwhile, till Sir Philip re-appears, I will take the oppor¬ 
tunity of relating the story of Lord Waringstowm, partly as 
told me by himself, and partly by my friend. 

He was the younger son of Lord Waringstown, a Catholic 
nobleman of large estates in tlu; county of Armagh, most of 
which had been forfeited during the troubles, and restored only 
but now. At the^ourt of f ’harles the First, Mr. Waring became 
acquainted with Miss Vavasour, daughter of a younger brother 
of an earl of that name, who wa.s grandfatlier of the one that 
married Lady Margaret de Torniy. She was one of the love¬ 
liest and sprightliest young women in FiHgland, not more 
remarkable for beauty than for goodness of heart ; but, unfor¬ 
tunately for her, became intimate with Lady Isabella T-, 

a beauty of her own age, and naturally as good as herself, but 
who carried her animal spirits to the highest pitch of wildness 
and indiscretion. Had Lady Isabella been a Frencltwornan, 
her vivacity might have laughed and made merry through life 
with impunity ; or had she been an inhabitant of Cyprus, or 
an ancient poetess, or a modern poetess, or a beauty of one of 
the islands that po^ love, bathing in the sea like a fish, and 
not averse to seamen (vide Sir Richard’s Caraoens*), she 
might have been as innocent as she seemed to think herself; 
but whatever licence there was in the court of his Majesty’s 
father (and there was a great deal more thail the clergy would 
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have us believe), her ladyship carried her overt acts to an 
excess that (to say the least of it) was not allowed in England. 
Her family, indeed, set the example. They say the vivacity 
began in the time of Elizabeth, not without the countenance 
of some persons very extraordinary both for rank and reputa¬ 
tion ; Imt they could hardly have contemplated that a few in¬ 
dividuals should claim a privilege for vagaries not tolerated in 
the rest of the community, and yet be neither^ courtesans nor 
king’s mistresses. I hate hypocrisy, and 1 do not pretend to 
have had more virtue when young than my neighbours ; but 
either we are all in the wrong respecting the different manners 
expected of men and women, or poor Lady Isabel’s relationa 
had a good deal to answer for. I spoke one day on the 
subject to my philosopher, Sir Philip, but somebody coming 
in, the conversation was changed, and somehow or other we 
never renew^ed it. I believe it was understoo<l among us, that 
Lady Waringstown took it as a kindness that nobody spoke 
about it. In a word, amour followed amour: the lady lived 
like her fatliers and mothers, having an equal riglit, she said, 
to please herself, and show her admiration of w'hat was 
amiable. Poor soul ! she w'as amiable enough to break her 
heart, for that was the termination of her mistake. Horton 
said she had left the remembrance of her at Oxford, w’here she 
was once on a visit to a master of one of the colleges whose lady 
hoped to do her good. A strange j)lace it was to do her good 
in ! It was at the time, too, that the court was there. She 
used to appear on Sundays at chapel, looking like an angel in 
a picture, both for beauty of countenance and lightness of 
apparel, and all the young men’s heads were turned. The 
fatlier, at length becoming sensible that such manners were 
not good for his daughter, submitted her to the care of a 
distant relation, a venerable and excellent woman, who under¬ 
took to reform her. Unluckily, in the list of things to he 
omitted, she did not omit the court, especially as it was now in 
misfortune, "rhere the poor girl found lovers, though at 
first she behaved with more caution, and there it w'as that 
Miss Vavasour became acquainted with It^r. The old lady 
encouraged the intimacy for the sake of her giddy kinsw'oman. 
She did not consider that it might end in being the ruin of 
both. 

It happened about one and the same period, Mr. Waring 
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fell in love with Miss Vavasour, and a young Lord (I forget 
his name) with the Lady Isalwlla. The love was returned 
on both sides ; and the ladies confided their passion to one 
another. Unfortunately, it w'as concealed on both sides from 
their kindred; the parents of Miss Vavasour and young 
Waring being violently opposed to one another in matters of 
religion, and the young Lord’s relations having 8i)ecially 
warned him against the seductions of Lady Isabel. This was, 
perhaps, the reason why he ventured to try them. After 
some months’ acquaintance, a private marriage hastily took 
place on the part of Waring and Miss Vavasour; and Lady 
Isabella pretended the same with her lover, though it was not 
so. A bustling little woman, then newly married to our old 
friend Mr. Braythwaite, and a relation of the worthy Mr. 
Blood’s, though not partaking of his worse passions, under¬ 
took to see that no event slionld distress the two loving con}>lps ; 
and when Miss Vavasour (Mrs. Waring rather) found herself, 
to her great perturbation, obliged to retire to some friendly 
house, her ladyship, not less distressed, was under a like com¬ 
pulsion. And what was the reason that her usual vivacity 
should forsake her ? Alas ! she now felt herself really in love 
for the first time; she longed to secure her lover by marriage, 
and she was afraid to hint it to him, for fear he should give 
her up. Lady Isabel liad now begun to f&ar that she was 
not respected; and even on that account, her natural gene¬ 
rosity made her hesitate to ask her lover to unite his destiny 
into hers. 

In the midst of these contending emotions, which fell with 
sudden violence upon her, and which ultimately hastened her 
death, she retained enough of her heedless vivacity to put in 
practice a very singular resolution. A few weeks after her 
acquaintance with her lover, she had l)een on a visit to her 

brother, Lord Francis: T-, who had some services done 

him (I know not how) by the Duke, then Marquis, of Or¬ 
mond, who was on one of his visits to England on the King’s 
affairs. The chivalrous character of the Marquis, added to 
the services he had done her brother, to whom she was much 
attached, made one of those impressions on the poor girl, the 
consequences of which would have been more suitable to a 
chapter in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” than a leaf in the history of 
Church and State. The Marquis, who had had a devout as 
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well as a court education, and who was always sinning and 
repeating, seemed to be of the same opinion ; and unfor¬ 
tunately he suffered the lady to discern it. In fact, I know 
not in what particular way, but somehow or other, very une¬ 
quivocally, he gave her to umlerstand, that he thought they 
had botij been in the wrong; which so much disconcerted tlie 
lady, who had conceived a great esteem for him after her 
fashion, that she could never after hear his name mentioned 
without blushing. What is w'orse, the situation in which she 
had found herself was owing to him : the period was ap¬ 
proaching, in which her lover must be certain it was not 
owing to himself ; and tliough she w'as aware of her character 
in the world, yet as she really loved him, and had awakened 
a tenderness on his part, so great as to put him upon serious 
thoughts of marrying her, she liad not been able to summon 
up courage enough to tell him of his predecessor. She was 
now' to anticipate a worse surprise. She told him, and lie 
lied! A succession of convulsions ensued, which killed the 
child, and a few days after\vards, she died herself. The 
young Lord had taken it in his head, not very unnaturally, 
that his rnistrcbs would have deceived him if she could ; other¬ 
wise, said he, w'hy not tell me before? He concluded she 
had not really loved him, perhaps expected to make a cloak of 
him ; and as he was of a temper hasty and ardent, he fell, or 
at least seemed to do so, into a passionate contempt of her, 
which rendered it equally itnpossible for him to remain in her 
presence, or for her to live. He went to the continent, and 
was not heard of for years. At the end of that period he 
died; it is supposed, of wounds, which he received at Naples. 

Poor wretch that 1 was,” said Lady Isabella, in one of her 
lamenting moments; 1 had brought myself to a pass, in 
which 1 was thought to be incapable of love itself; and yet 
I ilid love him, and I do. Tell him so when you see him* 
He might have been a little kinder, seeing that his own sex 
can think themselves capable of love, after taking a licence far 
beyond what I did.” The expectation was ill-founded, con¬ 
sidering how men and women are brought up ; but it is never¬ 
theless very painful to see the virtues demanded of one sex, 
and that the most sensitive, by those who have been the least 
scrupulous tow'ards it. 

It happened most unfortunately, that the very night of Lady 
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Isabella’s disclosure to her lover, and only an hour or two 
before it took place, she had sent a message to Mrs. A\'aring, 
who expected to be confined in a few days; and that the 
message was brought by the young Lord. Waring had con¬ 
fided his secret to his wife’s aunt, the sister of her mother, 
who, not carrying her bigotry so far as the rest of the family, 
had taken pity on her, and invited her to her house, under 
pretence of the delicate state of her health. The young lady’s 
time was approaching, and the aunt being afraid of seeing her 
through her trouble in her own hou.se, had ventured on letting 
her pay a visit to “ those good souls” Mr. and Mrs. Brayth- 
waite, who had not long since commenced their kind trade in 
the behalf of a select portion of the nobility and gentry. The 
visit was to be short, lest enquiries should be made from home; 
and Lady Isabel’s lover now came to inform the aunt, that 
everything was ready. Not finding the old lady at home, he 
was about to leave a note, and had requested pen aiul ink for 
the purpose, of Miss \’avasour, when seeing her agitated by 
the mystery, and being a man of great natural 0 ])enness and 
address, he disclosed to her, with equal delicacy and zeal, the 
purport of his mission. He had long been in the secret, and 
all knew it; for the ladi#s had no reserves with each other, or 
with their friends, though Wearing regarded this unlimited 
confidence with less pleasure than his lordship. Mhiring had 
no faith in the story of Lady Isabel’s private mairiage; and 
though he could not help liking her for some of her qualities, 
or the young Lor<l either, he would willingly haw,' put an end 
to the intimacy, had it not existed before his own. The new 
circumstances also, under which he found himself, iiicreased 
the difficulty of so doing. To say the truth, he was a little 
jealous of bis lordship’s gaiety and familiarity with Miss Va¬ 
vasour, though without the slightest doubt of her good faiili ; 
but his non-belief of tli;* private man iage gave him, he thought, 
the greater reason to keep an eye on his lord.ship’s behaviour. 
He regarded him as a man of j)leasure, who would as will¬ 
ingly have made love to one lady as another. He did him an 
injustice; but it was natural enough under the circum’stances. 
On the other hand, the young Lord, jutlging of Miss Vava¬ 
sour by her friend, and not believing Waring to he nicer than 
himself, because he was graver, had in the first instance, be¬ 
lieved the marriage on their part to have had as little cere- 
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mony in it as his own. By degrees, however, as he became 
acquainted with her, he began to think that the case might be 
otherwise. Without ceasing to love Isabella, he acquired an 
affectionate esteem for her friend, whose intimacy with her he 
showed a delight in encouraging, perhaps with a view to 
fixing the other’s volatility. It was he, also, be it observed, 
who had secured the beneficent services of the Braythwaites. 

The two pair of lovers were in this singular position with 
regard to each other, when, as ill luck vi^ould have it. Waring 
enters ilie room, just as the nobleman is leaving it. The 
latter had taken the hand of Miss Vavasour (videlicet, Mrs. 
Waring,) to kiss it; and in doing so, he had said something 
so delicate, so respectful, and so full of happiness to come, 
both for her and her husband, that tlie lady, who was na¬ 
turally of an enthusiastic temper, and whose feelings had been 
raised from a state of the greatest anxiety to one of peace and 
joy, felt so much p^ratitude in behalf of Mr. Waring and her¬ 
self, as to raise the hand that had taken hers to her own lips, 
adding, v;ith delight in lier eyes, and a charming blush, “'My 
dear Lord, all w'ill be surely well, and nobody know it. You 
have given life to more than one.” 

Now Mr. M’aring had entered without being observed by 
the }).'irties, so much had tlie imnnent absorbed them. He 
accordingly arrived close upon them, just as his wife had 
uttered these words. The lady coloured with an innocent 
confusion to see him : the lord, to his eyes, seemed doubly 
confused, especially as he made haste to leave them together ; 
and tliough love and his natural generosity made him receive 
the explanation at first, and endeavour to rejoice in it, it 
rankled in his mind when he went away. 

Al'aring’s only faults were hastiness and jealousy. The 
former he carried to that excess whicli is supposed common to 
Irishmen. The latter he had as a lover. He loved his wife 
w ith a sincerity and admiration, which recoiled from thinking 
ill of her, as an insult offered to something angelical. On the 
other hand, the sex was frail ; the very best of them could 
fall into a condition like that of Lady Isabella: Isabella was 
his wife’s friend ; the nobleman was handsome, accomplished, 
and of a temper gayer than his own, a temper more like his 
wife's ; and slie who could be secret in one tiling, not per¬ 
fectly right, jierhaps, might be secret in another a great deal 
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less so—that was conclusive. After a night spent in these 
contemplations, he rose, went to the aunts house, and asto¬ 
nished and afflicted Miss Vavasour with a burst of suspicion. 
The parting words that she had uttered to tlie young lord, 
and which her husband had suffered her so prettily to explain 
away, were now palpable evidences against her, that could 
only tell one way, unless she had been lost to all sense of pro¬ 
priety ; and if such was the very alternative, why doubt the 
rest ? Having made the charge, the very misgiving of his 
heart at seeing her astonished made him repeat it. He did 
not dare to think he could have committed such an outrage for 
nothing. In a bitter flood of tears, she referred him to the 
young lord himself. It did not enter her head that a quarrel 
might ensue. Secure of her own truth, she tliought that the 
evident sight of another’s, and the astonishment he would ex¬ 
press, would send her husband back to her a penitent. He 
went, and found that the young lord had fled ! — fle<l, too, the 
very same night, not three hours after he had witnessed his 
confusion, and in a state of emotion which had not escaped 
the notice of the persons with whom he lodged. He had 
suddenly given up his lodgings, and avowed his intention of 
not returning for some time. “ The coward ! ” thought 
Waring; the traitor and the cow'ard ! He pretended to 
have love enough for two w'omen, and did not dare to meet a 
second glance from a man ! ” 

From the lodgings, our mistaken friend went to Lady Isa¬ 
bella's, where he found her ladyship alarmingly ill, and 
unable to see anybody. Tim servants looked frightened, and 
could explain nothing. It w'as clear that the villain had ill- 
treated both his victims—a conviction, under which the 
enquirer again made his appearance before his astonislied wife. 

The alarm evinced by the poor young lady at the intel¬ 
ligence of the nobleman's flight, appeared to Waring a new 
proof of her guilt. Had she exhibited pleasure or calmness, 
he would have had more reason ; but whe.'i did jealousy w-ait 
for reason ? She confessed her agitation, and attributed it to 
fears, both for Isabella, and for the security of the arrange¬ 
ments respecting herself. Both these assurances, however 
just and natural, touched upon points which her husband, in 
the excited state of his feelings, only turned to ill account. 
She was afraid for an unworthy woman, and she missed the 
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man who knexv too well how such arrangements were to be 
secured. Miss Vavasour (1 should say Waring, but I in¬ 
stinctively call her so in this part of the story,) finished the 
dispute by throwing herself, in the most affecting manner, on 
Mr. Waring’s pity and good construction. She expressed her 
fears lest the astomshment and agitation into which his suspi¬ 
cions had thrown ner, should do harm to the poor little crea¬ 
ture, who, “ as God was her judge, was his true and loyal 
babe ; ” and then in a flood of tears she apologised so sweetly 
for her plain speaking, hoping that he would not think ill of 
her for it, and fearing that he had had but too much reason to 
think her a person deficient in self-government and womanly 
reserve, that in a passion of love and self-reproach, poor 
"Waring begged her jjardon for his inhumanity, clasping her 
with renewed tenderjiess round the heart, and cherishing her 
hiding head in his bosom. 

Miss Vavasour seemed to feel her life restored by this 
evidence of a return to reason, but the shock had hastened the 
approach of her time; the aunt "was summoned in haste, the 
carriage ordered, and all three instantly departed in it for 
IJraythwaite’s, not without many comments from the servants, 
which, in spite of the love they bore both to the old lady and 
the young, were not long in reaching the ears of her parents. 
Mr. Waring w'as professedly a visitor to the old lady, to wdiom 
the marriage had been disclosed when it was found impossible 
for the young one to remain at home; and though both had a 
right to be visited by whom they pleased, and Lady Isabella 
had always lieen accompanied by her own ancient kinswoman, 
as well as by the young lord, who was understooil to be paying 
his addresses to her, yet some of those evidences of closer in¬ 
tercourse, which are sure not to escape the eyes of the curious, 
had long set the critics below stairs talking. One of them had 
a relation in town, wdio was connected with a family intimate 
with the Vavasours ; the gossip was carried round ; and Miss 
\'avasour had scarcely returneil with her aunt to the latter’s 
house, ami congratulated herself on having got well through 
her awful trial, when her father made his appearance, with a 
fiu’e pale with passion, and abruptly taxed her with having an 
intrigue with a Papist. The poor girl had no face for a false¬ 
hood. She could have said anything at the moment to screen 
her husband, for whom she felt a thousand superfluous fears; 
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but her face conspired with her nature to betray her ; and 
thinking that the confession of her marriage was at any rate 
better than being supposed guilty of an intrigue, she made use 
at once of that astounding vindication. The father broke for 
ever with the aunt for deceiving him, though slie had really 
done it to save his feelings, and was the m(j||t harmless liar on 
his side of the family. At the same timeHie proclaimed his 
daughter’s shame (as he called it) to every ear that chose to 
listen at the doors — which every ear did that was able ; and 
in less than two hours he was on the road with her to London, 
vowing his vengeance upon Waring for marrying against 
the law. 

The severest enactments had been revived at that time 
against the Catholics, not only cutting them off’ from the usual 
privileges of society, but threatening their lives for the exer¬ 
cise of their worship. Miss Vavasour’s father knew too well 
the hold he had got against M'aring, especially in the terrors 
of his daughter ; and he used both so inexorably, allowing 
her to write to him for that purpose, ami inspecting her letters, 
that the poor husband, w'ho would willingly have risked his 
life to <lo her a seiA’ice, and show^ his remorse for his former 
suspicions, could no longer support the fear of endangering 
hers. The father gave him the choice of having the marriage 
denounced, and the priest as well as himself thrown into 
prison to be tried for their lives, or retiring into a monastery. 
The poor husband, to save his wife's feelings, as well as not to 
do an injustice to an honest man, chose the latter alternative, 
and flying the country, entered himself of the Society of 
Jesus. As far as Waring himself was concerned, flight might 
have set the menace at nought. He might have left the 
country and still have remained free. Hut the priest who 
married them was too old to move ; he already lived only on 
sufferance; and as Miss Vavasour knew this, and indeed no 
such mortal peril would have been risked to the old man, 
whether she knew it or not, Waring, to make amend.s by one 
great sacrifice for all the pain he had caused her, and to show 
that be preferred her peace and family quiet to every other 
consideration, wrote to her from the coast of France, to say, 
that nobody could now suffer from any act of his, for he was 
wedded no longer, except to heaven and her memory. He 
completed the generosity of his letter by saying that she of 
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course was able to marry again, according to the laws of her 
country ; and that as in heaven they are neither married nor 
given in marriage, he hoped he might deserve to see her again 
in the next world, without offence to any one.” 

The unhappy pair endeavoured the more to reconcile them¬ 
selves to their sep|ration, because word had been written them 
by Lady Isabella, that their child was no more. Poor Isabel 
had been additionally bewildered by the misfortunes of her 
friends. She undertook, however, to keep an eye on the little 
infant for the present, and to contrive, by means of Mr. 
Braythwaite, that the mother should see the child from time 
to time. A few weeks after Mrs. Waring’s departure. Lady 
Isabel was delivered of her own child, still-born. She wept 
bitterly at the loss, declaring nevertheless that it was a relief 
to her ; but she turned sullen and hopeless, careless of what 
might ha})pen ; nay, she wished for death ; and in the course 
of a few weeks it came. It was in this interval that the 
thought struck her of saving trouble to her friends, and secur¬ 
ing a powerful protection for their child, by pretending it was 
her own, ami sending word of its birth to Lord Ormond. 

11 ow’ this came to be known, 1 shall relate presently. Lady 
Isabella, after seeing this strange act of mingled falsehood and 
generosity succeed, breathed her last under circumstances that 
looked very like a repentance of it. But of this also, when the 
rest of her conduct is described. The noble Earl took charge 
of his supposed offspring, and after a time consigned her to the 
care of the good Mr. llajidolph, under whom she grew up to be 
the innocent and charming person we have described. At Mr. 
Randolph’s death, the busy Mr. Braythwaite, who had sought 
his acquaintance, bore her for a time, at his dying desire, to 
his ow-n house, to be put under the care of the virtuous Mrs. 
B., till his lor(lshii)'s pleasure should be known. His lordship 
had in the meatiwdiile become acquainteil at Mickleham House, 
where he little thought he beheld the real mother of the child; 
and as little did he think, with what eyes she was regarding 
him when he ventured to express his wishes for her favour to¬ 
wards his protegee. 'I'he latter was, in consequence, repeatedly 
invited to the house; and no sooner did the ladies find that 
Mr. Randolph, at his death, had consigned her to the care of 
Mr. Braythwaite, than they intreated the Duke, as a favour, 
to let her take up her abode finally at their house. But what 
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had been Miss Vavasour’s feelings—Mrs. Waring’s rather— 
when she first beheld the girl, and instantly discerned the re¬ 
semblance to her husband ? Let it be confessed, that if her 
husband was the first to do an injustice by his suspicions, the 
wife was now seized with suspicions in her turn. The more 
she looked, the less could she persuade herself that the Duke 
was the real father; and the more she began to believe that 
Waring himself had played false. The Duke, it is true, might 
have known more ladies than one ; and one of them might have 
borne an astonishing resemblance to Mr. Waring, perhaps was 
related to him, though he had no sisters: but Lady Isabella 
he had certainly known ; and her poor friend was certainly as 
capable of stratagem. When the name of Braythwaite trans¬ 
pired (for Master Warrnestre had by that time resumed it) her 
suspicions amounted almost to certainty ; till one day, on a 
sudden, there fell upon her the less humiliating, but far more 
awful thought,—mixed up, she said, of the two most opposite 
feelings possible,—the bitterest grief and the most transporting 
joy,—that the child might be her own. Her mind was so oc¬ 
cupied with this thought, night and day, and so perplexed by 
it, that two illnesses succeeded ; in the course of which Ellen 
was so filially attentive, and betraye<l at every turn of her mind 
and manners so perfect, though feminine a likeness of her fa¬ 
ther, that she was unable to bear her society ; so that, confiding 
her thoughts to Lady Vavasour, the latter contrived accordingly 
to diminish her attendance. 

The circumstances that took place from this period uj) to 
that of Sir Philip's return to England, have been related. Mr. 
Waring, out of delicacy to the Vavasours, as well as from otljer 
feelings, had never disclosed his connection with them to any 
one, not even his beloved pupil. He had only given Sir Philip 
to understand, w^hen the latter first mentioned his admiration 
of Lady Vavasour, that a very painful and unexplainable cir¬ 
cumstance in his history, though implying nothing dishonour¬ 
able to any party, prevented him from hearing their names 
mentioned without a feeling of anguish ; and the more Sir 
Philip guessed of the nature of this circumstance, which he di<l 
pretty nearly during his after acquaintance with them, especially 
from the emotion exhibited by Lady Vavasour at tlie mention 
of his tutor’s name, the more he thought himself bound never 
to speak of them again in his presence. Sir Philip often won- 
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dered, that bis friend, though professing more regard for him 
than ever, and sometimes unable to look at him without tears 
in his eyes, did not seem to like his society as he used to do: 
vrhilc the latter, who, in fact, knew all that the other was about, 
and thought him destined like himself to love without happi¬ 
ness, avoided him, because comfort was to be neither taken nor 
given. In the bitterest moments of his first separation from 
Miss Vavasour, or rather in those moments when he was will¬ 
ing, for the sake of rallying his forces, to think ill of all parts 
of his fortune, he sometimes endeavoured to believe that she 
might have been false to him ; but this fancy was always re¬ 
jected, both as a new offence, and an addition to his misfor¬ 
tunes. He ceased at length to struggle with his love, turning 
entirely to that hope of meeting in another world, which he 
exjjressed in his parting letter ; and when he found that she 
lived on, year after year, without forming a ntnv connection, 
and that at length, in the course of time, they seemed still 
communing tvith each other by means of one unalterable de¬ 
termination, he could almost have worshipped in her the like¬ 
ness of his guardian saint. The mention of her name, how¬ 
ever, by earthly lips, always made him fall into an impatience 
to be reunited with her on earth, and it was because he could 
not bear the chance of it, nor the pressure of another Vavasour 
upon his friend’s heart, that he was fain to be less and less in 
his society. Had both been of equal ages, it might have been 
otlierwise, or had the eases been alike; — but I have observed, 
more than once, that if ever reserve takes place between par¬ 
ticular friends, it is apt to be carried further than with any 
otlier persons; perhaps because both have a misgiving that it 
ought not to be so. Lord W'aringstown has since said, good- 
humouredly, that having been 8ir Philip's tutor, he had taken 
himself for an older and graver ])erson than he was. He ought 
to have known, he says, that a lover is always young. Besides, 
he confessed tliat he was ashamed. He did not dare to express 
the remorse he had been destined to experience, for being the 
first author of the discovery of his marriage ; for such he could 
never help regarding himself; and he adtled, as a humiliating 
proof of human w eakness, and wdiat made him perpetually think 
ill of himself, that the absurdity of his conduct, an an absurdity, 
fully shared, in his mind, the remembrance of the wrong of it ; 
so that he was perpetually taxing himself with being equally 
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guilty and egotistical. He had turned self-reflection, however, 
to one great account. He had quite conquered his impatience 
with others. Everybody else, however wrong or absurd, 
seemetl to him too excusable, bv some reason of education or 
circumstance, to warrant the arrogance of reproach; and by 
degrees this consideration helped to reconcile him to his con¬ 
science, 

A time was now come, when reserve and reproacli Avere to 
be equally at an end. li has been seen how Lord W'arings- 
town was thrown into the company of his wife, how he beheld 
his daughter, and was instantly struck with her likeness to 
himself. He lost no time in seeking out Braythwaite, ami he 
took him with his Avife abruptly into the presence of the Duke 
of Ormond, where Lady Waringstown (for so she must now 
be called) was seated with her daughter. This took place the 
same day on which Sir Philip introduced me to his intended 
bride, and was the subject on which he expressed so much sa¬ 
tisfaction, after making that inquiry of his lordship Avhen he 
entered the room. He had entertained little doubt of the issue, 
and so had the rest; hut the Duke, in endeavouring to hasten 
the confession of tiie parties, met with an unexpected mortifi¬ 
cation. Being angry Avitii them, he unfortunately 0 |)cne<i the 
business with a threat; upon Avhich BraytliAvaite said, that with 
all due respect to his grace, that Avas not the way in which 
Mrs. Braythwaite and himself had a right to be treated ; and 
that whatever communications they had or had not to make 
with others, perhaps the presence of his grace might be un¬ 
necessary. 

The Duke, doubly offended at this insolence, asked him how 
he dared to addrejss him in that manner: then cheeking liim- 
self, and apologizing to the ladies for his warmth, })r<)ceeded to 
ask him some questions. Braythwaite declined to answer. He 
said he would not give or permit a single testimony, not only 
unless the threat was lemoved from his wife's head, but unless 
every decency (as he called it) was observed toAA^ards her, and 
due security promised her, on the faith and honour of all par¬ 
ties, 'for whatever her kindness to Lady Lsabtlla (for it Avas 
nothing else) might have induced her at any time to venture 
upon. By this claim it was manife.st, both tliat the suspicion 
was true, and that Braythwaite Ijad some very powerful hold 
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somewhere;, by which he could brave so powerful a man as 
Ormond. 

The Duke, smiling with scorn, but looking disconcerted, 
asked him if he was not the Braythwaite of whom he had 
heard, who was in close connection with the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham. 

“ I have a kinsman/' said Braythw’aite, who has the 
honour to V)e in his (irace the Duke of Buckingham’s house¬ 
hold ; but if your grace w’ould insinuate that 1 have need of 
protectors, 1 beg leave to say you are mistaken.” 

“ Do you mean to answer my questions, or do you not?” 
inquired Ormond ; because in case you do not, perhaps the 
woman may think fit not to risk the danger of a rvorse in¬ 
quiry.” 

“She can undergo no danger,” returned Braythwaite; 
“ there is more danger, if she is ill-used, to twenty others whom 
I could name, dukes and perhaps even princes included.” 

“ Ay, ay ! we come to that, do we?” said the Duke; “I 
thought there was a protection of some sort, thougli I did not 
exactly look for one of tliat kind. (lood God ! to think that 
the liighest names in the land—but I shall forget myself. 
Suppose, Mr. Braythwaite, I am not in a humour to spare the 
consequetices of your threats, be dtey what they may?” 

“ You will s[)are them, to a certainty, my Lord Duke,” 
answered the spy: — “I will answer for your wish to do so.” 

“ Well,” returned Ormond, “ J am not addicted to scanrkls, 
and can waive the proof. Let us drop all talk either of tlireat 
or indemnity, and proceed to question this good woman at 
once.” 

“ Bardon me, my lord,” interrupted Braythwaite, “ I can¬ 
not consent to it. My device, for the benefit of all parties, is, 
and has ever been, ‘ Entire security or nothing.’ ” 

“ And you venture to say this,” angrily observed the Duke, 
“ in the presence of these honourable persons !” 

All his Grace's anger now seemed to return, and the ladies 
began to fear for the explanation ; Mrs. Braytlvw’aite creeping 
back to her husband out of the enrner where she bad stood, 
and planting herself doggedly beside him, when Braythwaite 
hastened to put an end to the delay by writitig some words with 
a pencil, and respectfully presenting them to the Duke. The 
Duke read them, blushing like scarlet, in manifest amazement 
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and agitation ; then crumpling them into his pocket with a 
kind of uneasy scorn, sahl, “ We w'ill talk of this hereafter. 
What is required meanwhile shall he done. That is tlie great 
point undoubtedly." His Grace was proceeding, though with 
a voice still agitated, and looking away from his mysterious 
correspondent, to open anew the interrogations, when Brayth- 
waite once more, though in a style of great respect, interfered, 
and requested that the Duke, and the otlier persons present, 
would severally pledge their honour, that no Itarm should come 
to anybody for w'hatever might have been thought proper to 
be done. The pledge was given, and tlie interrogations com¬ 
menced. 

Mrs. Braythvraite deposed, that the Lady Isabella (under 
what circumstances wx have seen) sent for her one morning 
to her bedside, looking highly Hushed, and seemingly more 
strong and happy than usual. She alleged, that her Ladyship 
first swore her to secrecy, on peril of dying before her face if 
she refused ; and then opened to her, for the sake of her 
friends, a plan by which the Earl of Ormond was to be de¬ 
clared father of the child. The lady was to tvrite and sub¬ 
scribe a paper to that effect, Mr. Braythwaite being called in 
as an addi'ional witness, though he was not to he let into the 
secret. This paper was to be sent to tlie Earl, and if he 
acknowdedged the truth of it, the child was to he treated ac¬ 
cording to his directions, both then and afterw^ards ; always 
provided, — 1st, That she should be allow'ed to inherit from 
her supposed mother, a certain sum, which the latter ]>o.ssesse<l 
as her private property: and iindly, That if any evil should 
ever threaten the real father and mother, in consequence of 
the loss of the child, or any circumstances wliatsoever took 
place, by which it w'ould be advisable to inform them of its 
existence, she, Anne Braythwaite, as she was to answer it be¬ 
fore God on the last day, was, upon good ])roinise of security 
against any responsibility for what was past, openly and fully 
to declare all she knew upon the matter, one jot or one tittle 
not excepted. And Anne Braythwaite further confessed, 
though she stated she had been freed by I.(ady lsal>ella from 
any necessity to that effect, that a fifth of the said property 
had been settled in perpetuity on herself, provided the Earl’s 
acknowledgment of the child was obtained before her Lady¬ 
ship’s death. 
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Whether there was truth in every word of this statement) 
could not be ascertained ; but the paper was sent; the child 
(though not without some trouble and alarm) was acknow¬ 
ledged ; and Mrs. Braythwaite averred, that she neither had 
lost sight of the parties concerned, ever since the young lady 
had been consigned to the care of her supposed kinsman, Mr. 
llandolph, nor had she seen any reason, till application was 
made to her by Lord Waringstown, for putting into execution 
the disclosure enjoined her by Lady Isabel. Mr. Braythwaite, 
she s^id, had made the acquaintance of Mr. llandolph on 
purpose to gratify her, by witnessing the comfort of the dear 
young lady with his own eyes ; and after the death of the old 
gentleman, she had the satisfaction of having her under her 
owMi roof for a short time, at his express dying desire, till my 
Lord should dispose of her as he thought fit. She then had 
the new and singular pleasure of seeing her become an inmate 
in the house of her real mother, to whom she would have dis¬ 
closed herself as her nurse, had not the likeness of the young 
lady to Mr. Wearing made her fearful of impressing it too 
strongly upon her mother, and indeed prepared her for the 
escape of the secret before long, should Miss Vavasour have 
so w'ished ; whicli, however, she confessed she had not looked 
for. 

Mrs. M'aring,” sternly said the Duke of Ormond, not 
Miss A^avasour. You are to remember, that this lady was a 
w'cdded wife. Was not Lady Isabella aware of this circura- 
stanee ? ” 

Mrs. Braythwaite here fell into tears, partly perhaps from 
agitation, ])artly from tenderness of recollection. “ My fears 
then were true,’’ said she, and the poor lady knew it.” 

“ AV’hat fears inquired the Duke. 

Mrs. Braythwaite said, that she herself had never been cer¬ 
tain till then, of Miss Vavasour’s being a wedded wife, nor, 
she believed, liad Lady Isabella, till the very day of her death. 
Her Ladyship might have been told of it, but certainly had 
not given it credit. On that day a letter came from Mrs. 
Waring, iti answer to the one announcing the pretended death 
of her child. Lady Isabella contrived to read it, and it affected 
her so strongly, that upon Mrs. Braythwaite returning to the 
room (for her kindred had not removed her from the house), 
she found her at once speechless, and labouring to utter some- 
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thing, which, by the look of her countenance, was very par¬ 
ticular. She pointed to the letter, which Mrs. Braythwaite 
accordingly read, but could gather nothing from it. She re¬ 
collected, however, a passage, which she now conceived to have 
made the strong iin{)ression under which her Ladyship at¬ 
tempted to speak ; but it was so worded, tliat it conveyed to 
herself no impression at the inoment, though something to the 
effect bad occasionally struck her afterwards. It was some¬ 
thing to this purpose: — ‘ God he praised that he has left me 
the hope of meeting her hereafter—of meeting all, for Mr. 
Waring writes to tell me, that vve shall all meet, if we trust 
in God’s mercy ; and you know that my beloved husband 
never did an action in his life which obscured the sense of his 
duties, or hindered him from seeing by tlieir blessed light.’— 
I know,” continued Mrs. Braythwaite, ‘‘ tliat the ladies spoke 
of Mr. M'^aring and niy lord, by the title of their hnsbamis ; 
and though I thought it was a strange thing of Miss Vavasour 
to say what she did of Mr. Waring, yet the name by which 
she called him did not strike me at the moment as being part 
of the strangene.ss. ” 

The Duke of Ormond looked as if he doubted this assertion ; 
but he made no comment upon it: be only said, Poor lady ! 
she saw she had mistaken in every thing, and doubtless wished 
to undo the arrangements respecting the child. Did she say 
nothing afterwards ? ” 

Not a word,” rcfdied our informant : “ she was not able ; 
the doctor gave her cordials, but she never spoke a word more. 
She shook her head angrily, wlien I asked if I was to do this 
and that with the letter, and made other signs of impatience, 
but soon became weaker and w'eaker, dropping her head back, 
and so gave up the effort. Only the tears ran in a very ]»iteous 
manner out of the sides of her eyes, till the moment .she de¬ 
parted ; and 1 saw something laboured at her heart, which she 
had not been able to tell me.” 

The great and gallant Duke of Ormond shed tears himself 
at the close of this recital ; and even Mr. Braythwaite ejacu¬ 
lated something moving. The case, however, was now con¬ 
cluded. It was clear enough. J1 is Grace congratulated Lord 
Waringstown on the establishment of his claim, saying some¬ 
thing very kind and agreeable upon the transfer of it from 
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himself; and then, desiring Mr. Braythwaite to follow him 
to his house, the parties separated ; and his Lordship came 
away to Sir Philip’s lodgings, where I met him, as related. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Next morning I had the pleasure of embracing my belove<l 
Ellen, who was in such a transport of pleasure, that she was 
in a state of almost breathless quiet tlie whole day, scarcely 
knowing how lo reply to us. However, she repaid us by 
looks. Lady AV^aringstown had brought her with them from 
Mickleham over night, having been summoned by an express. 
Her ladyship w’as almost as quiet, but preserved her wits, and 
was lialf the day engaged in whispering in corners with her 
lord, making, she said, no apologies for her want of politeness. 
I could see that their discourse concerned more than them¬ 
selves, l‘or they often stopped to regard both of us, as they 
sat talking apart ; and every now and then Ellen would go 
and sit between them, each of them holding one of her hands. 
She had entertained great respect for the Duke of Ormond, 
but sometimes rc'proaehcd herself that it was not so filial as it 
might have been. In fact, he saw' her rarely, and that with 
little willingness ; and this she could not but perceive. When 
he now saw her he behaved in a manner equally unconstrained 
and affectionate, saying he hoped she w'ould not cease to love 
him, “ for that any man might ho ])roud of her regard.” 
Site kissed his hand, with more tears than he had ever drawn 
from her before: and he was much affected. 

The day following I witnessed an extraordinary scene at 
court. It w'.as my business that morning to attend on his 
Majesty, which I did with great impatience, longing to re¬ 
turn to niy friends. I returned sooner than I expected, and 
in company with Sir Philip. The Duke of Ormond had been 
right in his conjecture respecting Buckingham. Herne w'as 
in town three days before he saw me, and during the whole 
of that time had endeavoured in vain to meet with him, both 
at court and at York House. He wrote, and what he wrote 
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was very much to the purpose; but no answer was sent. 
Buckingham had been requested by his Majesty to keep the 
peace, and he kept it like the apple of his eye. On the third 
day, Arran undertook to speak with his Grace on the subject. 
Buckingham affected the utmost astonishment; said that he 
had received the letter, but taken it for a bad joke; that he 
would not have endured the suspicioii from any other man, 
and begged him to tell as much to Sir Philip: adding, that 
he heartily congratulated our friend on his esca{)c from those 

accursed vagabonds;*' but that he did not believe even 
Dalton to be concerned in the matter, having no doubt that 
it was a pure design on Sir Philip’s purse. As to Dalton, or 
Blood, as 1 shall in future call him, there had beeti half-a- 
dozen warrants out against him a year past, and yet he was 
nowhere to be found. 

It was Buckingham’s turn that day to he in waiting. He 
had slept, or rather gone to hod a few hours before, in the 
room next to that of his Majesty ; and was complaining to a 
French gentleman, who came from the Duchess of Orleans, 
of the early hours of the King, whom he called the “ morning 
star and garter,” wlieu up comes the Duke of Ormond, and 
begs his Majesty’s permission to present to him, in that 
private manner, their gallant Rouen acquaintance, Sir Philip 
Herne, newly come from iH'yond seas.” 

The King, wiio had evidently been told the story, looked 
very awkward. He mustered up, however, one of his kindest 
faces, and gave Sir Philip a good ivelcoine. The worst of it 
was, he was obliged to say something. There was a silence 
by no means common in the royal })resence, even upon the 
most solemn occa.sions. 1 stole a look at Buckingham, who 
was very busy explaining in whispers to the French gentle¬ 
man Avho Sir Philip was. “ 7'his is a very scandaloii.s 
business,” quoth the King; ‘^intjuiry must be made into it. 
I must speak to ('o\“ntry ami Arran about it, and to my 
brother: we must all see about it, and put an end to those 
villains. They are more <lisgrace tons than .Algiers! Odsfish! 
my lords,” continued his Majesty, looking around him, “ ’tis 
too great an indignity, thus removing the most honourable 
men in England by main force, and demands an apology from 
us for enduring such ruffians.” He looked very angry, which 
he probably was, at being reminded that he had the “ ruffians ' 
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about him. Buckingham whispered faster than ever to the 
French Count. Sir Philip, who had been asked no questions, 
could only bow his thanks. 

'I'he King, as Ormond foresaw he would, took his lord 
lieutenant by the button, and led him to a window. Ormond 
did not like the office he had taken upon himself, and Sir 
Philip had earnestly requested him to let somebody else per¬ 
form it. But with that pertinaciousness in what he thought 
proper, which w^as not always so agreeable as he took it to be, 
he had resolved to go through with it, because he thought 
himself bound in honour to stand by his “ Rouen acquaint¬ 
ance.” Sir Philip was surrounded by a host of inquirers and 
coinlolers, not of the most pleasant description. He well 
understood, however, the position into which he had brought 
hiujself, and proceeded to turn the tables upon his ndsfortune 
in the following manner. After making a general and some- 
w’hat repelling bow round about him, he went straight up to 
Buckingham, whose hand he declined: — 

My Lord Duke of Buckingham,” said he, in a tone low 
enough to escape the King’s ear, but loud enough to be beard 
by the rest—“it is necessary, in the eyes of the world, to 
thrust aside the disadvantage to which you have put me, and 
J now do it accordingly. ’Tis you that were at the bottom of 
this villainy. Y'^ou may affect to smile, for you do but affect 
it. Remember, that I know'you,—that I know you, and 
that 1 know your friend, the outlaw ” (Buckingham looked 
alarmed), “ and your friends, the other outlaws, who w’ould 
have committed tlie same outrage on a person w'hose name I 
will not mention, lest it should compromise your responsibility 
to rnysolf. I shall mention no names at present, but your 
own ; nor the rest at any time, if you choose to take upon 
yourself to answer for them , but, in mentioning yours, I 
give this honourable company to understand that 1 mention 
that of a traitor and a ruffian.” 

“ Do you recollect, Sir Madman, in whose presence you 
are speaking?” said Buckingham, lifting up his voice. 

“I do,” contemptuously answered Sir Philip, “and so 
does your (irace.” 

“ <Jad!” quoth the Viscount, wdio stood near me, '*he has 
him hip and thigh.” The Frenchman was writing like mad 
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in his tablets, staring all the while at the sensation he should 
make in Louis’s awful court* 

What is this ? ” said the King, returning: remember 
my injunction, gentlemen ; are we never to have peace and 
quiet? Here, at least, I may expect that they shall he found; 
and I desire they may be so. No more of these ruffling 
absurdities. You know I have desired it.’’ 

“Your Majesty then,” said Buckingham, “must really 
contrive to put an end to these eternal and infernal mistakes, 
or who is to endure them ? The next thing will be to 
accuse-” 

“ No, Buckingham, it will not/' sternly interrupted the 
King. “Peace! and let me hear no more on’t. Ormond, 
you might have spared me this; — but no matter. Sir Philip 
Herne, I have expressed iny concern at your treatment. 1 
had hoped it might have sufficed, seeing that W'e all suffer for 
mistakes in our turn.” 

“ Sir,” answ'ercd Sir Philip, with a subjection and tenderness 
of mannerexceedingly graceful, “ I atn bouiulen to your Maj(‘.sty 
beyond what I can express, for permitting me to utter my 
thanks for your Majesty’s gracious treatment of me. What 1 
have been saying to the Duke of Buckingham was a private 
matter, not intended for your Majesty's ear; nor shnuld 1 
have whispered it in this place, could 1 liave found any other. 
Had I posted iny Lord Duke on the walls of London (as I 
confess I had thoughts of doing), I might have been put to 
my proofs in a court of justice ; and as witnesses can ho kept 
out of the way, and many delicate j)rivacies might have been 
compromised, I had therefore—” — “ Consider them now,” 
hastily interrupted the King ; “ consider them now ; and pray 
let U8 have no more of it. Look'ye, Sir Philip,— our dignity 
is concerned ; the public must hear no more of these scandals, 
whether founded in truth or mistake ; ami 1 charge you all, 
on your loyalty, to say no more about them. God’s my life, 
must I ask such a thing in vain, and purely for the public 
good ! ” 

Sir,” replied my friend, “ if T did not interrupt your 
Majesty, it was because I feared I had already ventured too 


♦ Lord Ossory, thouRh a pattern of behaviour, afterwards stood upon still loss 
ceremony than Sir Thilip. See p. 340. — Edit. 
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many words. My honour, 1 conceive, is saved. The rest I 
lay at yoiir Majesty's feet, submissive and grateful.” 

The King blushed, as if he bad asked too much ; and Sir 
Piiilij) as if he though so. There was some little confusion 
among us all, and we mingled and talked without knowing 
well wliat to say. Hio Majesty retired again with the Duke 
of Ormond. It was easy to see what was thought, though 
few persons ventured to congratulate my friend openly. Shall 
I dare to say, that even 1 hesitated to be among the foremost? 
Ossory was the first, and then Arran ; and 1 was surprised to 
find Sedlcy very w^arm ; but he bad a large estate. I hope it 
will be considered that I was Page of the Presence, and that 
it is easier to encounter plague, pestilence, and famine, than 
hazard a king’s displeasure, especially when a man has been 
used to the contrary. However, 1 knew' I should go at last. 
TIjc thought of my new expectations (confound them !) came 
in aid of my virtue, and I w'as time enough to anticipate Sir 
Charles.* 

I owned my weakness to Sir Philip when we came away. 

f>o you not know',” said he, “ tliat it is for this candour we 
all love you, and that you could not have it if you had not the 
weakness ? If you come to that, I flatter myself I have been, 
as weak as you.” 

Howl” said I, “ had you any weakness on the occa¬ 
sion ? ” 

“ Had 1 not,” cried he, in a pleasant tone—“ Oh, good 
Lord ! 1 suspect people will begin to love me too when they 
know all,— that is to say, if I have not too much to confess.” 

“ What did you feel then ? ” I inquired. 

“ Why,” returned Sir Philip, “ did you not see what a lie 
1 told wlicii 1 said 1 was not only submissive but grateful? 
and did you not observe how pale I was ? Nay, it was no lie, 
it was baser; for I really felt grateful, amj^,could have kissed 
th(! royal feet, [)urely because sovereign power smiled on me 
and asked me a favour. Oh, 1 shall have a perilous notion of 
a king in future ; 1 shall be incline<l to a republic, purely 
because I resent my courtly propensities.” 

“ I saw no courtliness,” said 1, “ beyond wliat it should 
have been ; but 1 chuckled to see how pale you were with 
passion. There I had you.” 

* Scdley, just mentioned. — Koit. 
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You will have me worse," observed Sir Philip, when 
you find it was not with passion I was pale,— at least not 
with anger.” 

“ What was it then ? ” 

I had now another occasion to admire those qualities in my 
friend which, at the very moment they appeared to place him 
beneath us, set hi»n more assuredly above, and yet untier such 
circumstances as could hardly have rendered it possible for 
him to think so. In fact, I could perceive by his voice that 
he was much agitated, as he made me the following extraordi¬ 
nary reply: — 

It was with fear,” 

With fear ! What fear ? ” 

Fear of my own feelings, and of Buckingham, and of the 
necessity I should be under of facing that great baby in the 
field. He is a human being ; and the idea of encountering 
a human face in hostility, with all its mysteries of life, and 
death, and suffering, is very dreadful to me. I am courageous 
enough in principle, and can do any thing for it; but 1 am all 
fear in imagination : I may add, all sympathy. M’e are all 
creatures of circumstances ; at least 1 am willing to think so 
for my own sake; and if the greatest scoundrel in existence 
should profess to be indignant, and to think 1 wronged him, I 
should hardly feel certain that 1 had not. Even Blood, I 
understand, thinks he has been wTonged by mankind, and 
probably was so formerly ; and he was vulgarly and violently 
brought up. The cast of Buckingham’s face is amiable for 
all his infamous actions. He has been ruined by being a 
duke while an infant. You may rindertake to think all this a 
refinement that does me honour, and wdll infallibly try to 
think so; but you will 7iot think it; at least not every ])art of 
it: it is, perhaps, not desirable that you should ; at any rate, 
that the world at^|arge should, or they might confound the 
grace of truth with the right of being weak an<l unhealthy. 
But there is no danger of that! nor should I hazard it if 
there were. I have done nothing to warrant my being such a 
martyr.” 

Do you remember the sea-fight,” said I, unable to enter 
upon these metaphysics then as 1 might now. 

That.alters nothing of wdiai I have observed,” answered 
Sir Philip: I tell you 1 can do any thing for a principle; 
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and as 1 have had the luck to be tried more than once, I am 
safe with those who know what I have done. The world, 
])erha[)s, would not easily believe me capable of fear, were it 
not for the multitude of those who are secretly fearful them¬ 
selves ; who, by the way, would be the first to try if they 
could not beard me, which would be inconvenient for all 
parties. ’Tis well for all that they do not know how difficult 
1 find it to be angry. This it is to be educated in so much 
tenderness of conscience! I am bound not to regret it, for I 
think the world would be happier if they had more: I mean 
as it affects one another. But grievously are those mistaken 
who think such results of the substitution of practical for theo¬ 
retical goodwill make a man the prouder. They no more do 
so than they ought to do so, The making a point of con¬ 
sideration of others begets a real tenderness for them, and a 
positive undervaluing of oneself, inconceivable to those w'ho 
think it a proud thing to do right. W'hat will you say to me, 
Esher, wdien 1 confess to you, that the ‘ turning of many 
thoughts,’ as the old poet has it, has made me either so 
Christian a philosopher, or so contemptible an adversary, that 
it w'as wdth difficulty I roused myself to seek for these men ; 
nay, to feel angry with them. They appeared to me like 
great, mischievous, stu])id boys, and I as a great child to 
W’ljom nolhitig but chance had given other thoughts. And 
what fault was tljat of theirs ? So unfit arn 1 for action. 
Confess that you think me fitter for a cloister than a quarrel.” 

“ You know what I think of you, Ilerne,” said I ; “ but 1 
own you do surprise me when you say, that you have scarcely 
felt even angry.” 1 thought of Lady Vavasour, of what he 
now knew’ of her situation, and of Blood’s attempt; and I 
indeed wondered.* 

“ The reason is,” observed my friend, ‘‘ that I find all men, 
as 1 have said l)efore, to be the creatures of circumstances, and 
that 1 have had passions and impulses go Ihrough my own 

♦ Wlint Sir Ralpli woiuiorod at will he thouglit by most a feeling out of nature ; 
but I inu.st confess I have had unquestionable proofs of its existence, and know a 
ja-rs n who so far airswers to tlie ebavacter described. W’e are too apt to take it for 
granted Iroin certain writers, tliat nothing is human n.ature but wliat they liavc laid 
down lor it. Tlie world lias succeetled in bullying them into the opinion, and tiicy 
keep it up by bullying llie world. It would be a rash thing to take un llic iiiicst 
works that ever were written, and say that human nature is only what those works 
represrmt, or that it will come tiv notliing else. 'I'liere are fashions on greet scales 
as well as small, wblrh last for hundreds of years ; and many opinions, laid down 
fur unalterable, may partake of them_ Edit. 
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breast, under the madness of which 1 know not into what 
crimes I might have fallen.” 

Yon jest! ” 

I am serious. Circumstances have been very serious with 
me, and shown me visions and experiences of humanity, under 
which I could not think ill of otl»ers, without implicating all 
human nature. Now, after all, 1 think well enough of my¬ 
self, not to be able to think huinajj nature a bad thing, if cir¬ 
cumstances be favourable; and so the veriest scoutuirels 
appear to me no worse than a parcel of great school-boys, who 
have had bad teachers, or some other unfavourable mischance 
in life: and hence it is, that I go, even to a work like the 
present, with no better opinion of myself than as being as great 
a boy as the rest, who is obliged to fight, lest the others should 
think ill of him ” 

You do not, however, seem to have bestowed much thought 
upon it, till this moment.” 

I put off the thought, because it was disagreeable. I have 
told you what 1 think with regard to the human face: so 1 
turn my thoughts another %vay, and do the thing wliich 1 have 
most reproved in others,—act against what appears to be my 
better knowledge. Ilut ’tis a trick of sympathy, like all the 
rest. I mean, that whether we act for or against what we 
think good for others, a value for the o{)inion of the world is 
somehorv or other at the bottom of it. It is this that will be 
the salvation of rnankijul, if ever they come to see right. 
Meantime the world must spin round : things must proceed 
wdth health and vigour, or action would cease in us all, and 
put a stop to the very improvements that may be hoped in it.” 

1 tell you what, Sir Philip,” said I ; ‘‘ I tliink you had a 
pretty good proof of my sincerity just now ; ^nd I declare 
before (lod, that I believe you under-rate yourself in this mat¬ 
ter, out of some subtle refinement- Do not I know very well, 
that if we were attacked this very minute, ypu would he cut 
piece-meal for me before my face.” 

I am glad,” answered my friend with a .sigh, that you 
know it; and wo will say no more. I was made what I atn, 
strong or weak ; and I have .still a friend. Still a friend ! 
How many friends have 1 not! Truth will, I believe, cost 
me nothing with them. It ought not ; for it has cost me 
dreadfully elsewhere.” 
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It was the first time he alluded to Lady Vavasour. How 
it made me long to s[ eak I I was too deeply moved, how¬ 
ever, by the extraordinary being beside me, to know what 
to utter ; and during ray return home, we hardly spoke a word. 

I said to myself, this man ought to have a dozen persons 
to fight for him, purely to save him trouble. I’ll fight with 
Buckingham if I can contrive it; I ’ll fight with Blood, with 
the Buccaneer, with everybody. God-zounds, will true Chris¬ 
tianity never get on ? ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

I ooi^ira not get rid of the thoughts and emotions described in 
my last chapter. 1 felt that I should burst out somehow or 
other. I (lid, and the consequences were important. 

Lady Waringstown next morning took all the ladies to her¬ 
self for the whole day, to carry them about to places of female 
resort, shops and others, which, to say the truth, she was about 
as glad to see again as themselves. The Hortons undertook to 
escort them, 1 mean the female Horiotis ; and no gentleman 
was admitted of their crew. Sir Philip did not complain, but 
was ohservetl to be restless. At length he ordered his horse. 
Lord Waringstown had left us, to have another meeting with 
Mr. Braylhwayte. 

You would be with the ladies. Sir Pliilip?” 

“ No,” said he quietly ; ‘‘ hut J really do not know what 
to do with myself.” 

these men of truth!” thought I: 1 shall make 

him confess ahy tiling, if 1 please. 1 know something of the 
way in which they hamper themselves, by hampering nothing.” 
‘‘ What,” resumed 1, “ are there parks, friends, the mall, the 
bowling-green, and the wits, and Sir Philip welcome every¬ 
where, and not know what to do with himself.?'” 

He said nothing, and I thought looked at me reproachfully. 
I could not stand this. In truth, I felt that I ought not to 
beguile any tiling out of him; especially as he loved me for 
my sincerity ; so I spoke out. 

“ Allow me to ask you a plain question, my dear friend." 
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You will furnish me,” said he “ with something to do.” 
—He little thought what was coining. 

“ You know, my dear Herne, 1 have been living in the 
court ever since you saw me, and so have not improved in 
modesty; but I hope you have not forgotten that Miss Ha¬ 
milton is dying for you. To be sure she is very lively just 
now, hearing of your safe return, but as mortal as can be for 
all that. She always was dying, is dying, and die she will, 
when you are married.” 

I saw that his usual address failed him at this impromptu ; 
and it struck me that my words did not imply sufficient con¬ 
sideration for the love tliat was at his heart. He said, “You 
remind me that when one is out of spirits, one ought to joke. 
It was a lesson, 1 remember, 1 Avas formerly enabit <1 to teach 
you. Come, if Miss Hamilton is dying for me, how many 
Phillises will hang themselves when Sir llal|)h Esher plays 
the Demophoon ? ” 

“ Do you call that a joke?” said 1. “Now I am not so 
hard-hearted as you considerate men. J always thought that 
there was nothing cruel which they could not contemplate.” 

“It was no joke, I allow,” returned Sir Philip, “except 
upon the principle of extremes meeting; and then an ex¬ 
ecrably bad jest, you know, amounts to a good one. Fleckno 
is as good as Marvell, if yon want to laugh.” 

“ 1 must not feign any longer,” said I, a little gravely ; 
“ I did not mean to end with jesting, tlhough 1 began with 
it. In plain truth, dear Herne, since you honour me with 
the title of your friend, and 1 know what you think belongs 
to that word, you will not wonder if I long to see you us 
happy as possible; and let me dare to say, that charming as 1 
find Miss Earlom, and sincere, as I have no doubt, the love 
is that she entertains for you, 1 doubt sometimes whether you 
will be happy avitb her. Pardon me — I know all that you 
would say, and for God’s sake do not tliink 1 am probing yon 
with the common cruelty of a gossip ; I am sure you do not; 
— but what 1 mean is, that it is possible she might, in the 
long run, prefer the love of a heart that would love her more 
will do me justice when 1 say that), while, on the other 
hand, she might shudder to find out that she had never made 
you happy.” 
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Sir Philip’s countenance underwent an inconceivable ex¬ 
pression of melancholy kindness. He said, I thank you for 
this, Ralph ; you ease my mind by speakinj^; for everybody 
has kept such a silence (which indeed J do not wonder at), 
that I seemed as if 1 ought to say nothing to iny own heart. 
Now 1 tell you this: — You know all, — respecting one 
matter. It is now as it ever w’as, and ever will be. But as 
to happiness, I have come to the conclusion, that few people 
have it in this world ; and that if it fall to anybody’s lot to 
bestow it, or to be thouglit essential to the happiness of another, 
it is a lot that many thousands might envy. 1 am restless 
just at this moriKnit; I am not well ; I have never quite re¬ 
covered the effects of the sichness which this charming creature, 
as you justly call her, enabled me to get througli; and you 
will be surprised to hear perhaps, what indeed not a little 
sur{)rises me, that although %vhat I just now sj)oke of i.s as it 
was ev(‘r, I have really u great affection for Miss Karlom. I 
feel an inexpressible gralitndi.; for tltc affection she bears me ; 
and graiitnde is a very delightful sensation.” 

'I'hat may be,” said I, ‘‘ and yet neither be happy in 
the course of years. Allow me to ask, even on her own ac¬ 
count, why the marriage need he hastened so speedily as this 
old gentU woman says it has been determined. Miss Earlom 
may not agree with Miss Hamilton after all ; .she may find 
juhers more to her liking, when she is to see us all in our 
gallantry ; — a thing, let me tell you. Sir Philip, which you 
have t !f) little considered. Your coat, for instance, is not 
the perfect thing it ought to be; and let me add, that charm¬ 
ing as tlu' young lady is, and witty as well as handsome, very 
wit tv and handsome ladies prefer a wit like the Viscount* 
in a perfect coat, to his betters in one of less pretensions. 
M’hv not, in generosity, give her time.^ I do not care for 
giving a rnh to your vanity.” 

‘‘ My dear llaljih,” answered iny friend, smiling, “ it is 
verv proper that you should talk to me in this way; but you 
will allow it would not be quite so easy for me to debate such 
({Uestions, much less to suggest them to the persons concerned. 
M’hat would you have ? ” continued he with a sigh. ‘‘ You 
liave my interest at heart; — well, is it not a great thing to 

» l truc'S this Viscdtf.U to h.ivo SirGeorgo llcwlt, wlio ma}- have hcen pro* 
'.noted since we tirst. ivnew — IvDir. 

K K 
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be loved at all, much more by one so kind and so beautiful ? 
Is it not my interest to secure her, before she is subjected to 
those temptations you speak of? Shelias hitherto lived out 
of the world; she knows nothing at present of a wish to live 
in the world you speak of; and, though 1 shall not debar her 
from it, meanwhile, I persuade myself, 1 shall hx her love 
for me beyond recall. It may be done surely with one so 
loving and so good; and then if 1 am not happy, 1 shall not 
deserve to be so. Observe me, Esher; it is well for me that 
I am loved at all ; tis surely a piece of great good fortune, 
and such I ought to consider it— I am not a man to be loved 
by those who have mixed more with society. They acquire 
a sort of respect for me, which it becomes very difficult to 
bear on either side, because it gets mixed with contempt. I 
mean contempt for the man who so ditfers with the world, 
and who has nothing to show them for his reasons hut a pre¬ 
mature and forced sensibility, which compelled him to tliink. 
How can I be sure that they are not in the right, and that the 
difference implies rather a want of energy on my part, than a 
defect on their own ? Many excellent natures, sooner or 
later, fall in with arts and expediencies; and what right have 
I to reproach them with the pedantry of my scruples? I 
shall retain the scruples, perha]>s because I have not strength 
to throw them off; but they have long made rne feel as if I 
belonged to some other planet than this earth : some sluggish 
and less energetic orb ; and I arn, at all events, so little fitted 
for the orb 1 live in, that this feeling, the most melancholy of 
my existence, would be infallibly construed by i|ll hut one 
person in a million, into an egoiistn the most egotistical. Let 
me be loved, for God’s sake, my dear frientl, where I can. 
You know not, — for your childhood w'as lucky, — what it is 
to love and to be despised. Even now this moment, while I 
say it’’ (and he spoke with a kind of vehement self-resent¬ 
ment, his whole frame trembling with emotion)—“even 
now, you yourself sitting there, a man full of natural wisdom 
and tenderness, cannot help feeling a pity for me, something 
allied to scorn. If you were to tell my story in a l)ook, the 
reader would feel it. If you were to tell it to the best and 
loveliest, or meekest, or most energetic of women, they would 

^1 — you know it — For God’s sake-” The rest of the 

sentence died on my ear. 
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He uttered half this speech, and particularly the latter part 
of it, witli a vehenumce, so unlike his usual manner, that my 
breath was for the inorflent suspended. At his first utterance 
of the word “ scorn,’' 1 laughed ; at the second I began to 
recover my surprise ; and when he said “ you know it,” I 
could not lielp bursting out in my turn. 

“ I know it jioi, Sir IMiilip,” said I, rising, with vehemence 
in my turn ; “ and you will force me to speak. I say I know 
to the contrary. You think I mean Miss Earlom, or Miss 
M^jring, or Lady AYarin.rstow n ; but I do not, though you 
know w'ell the deep and admiring affection which the two 
latter have for you, as well as the first. Methinks these mys¬ 
teries have been carried far enough ; and for my part, I will 
spiak out, let who will suffer. Better one person should 
suffer than two, and a new friend than an old. Lady Vava¬ 
sour loves you.” 

I will not attempt to describe the effect of this communica¬ 
tion. "Sir IMiilip turned pale and motionless, grasped the back 
of the chair by which he w'as standing, then quietly turned it 
and sate down, then rose imrmdiately and met me. 

“ ’'f'is as true,” said I, “as there is a God in heaven.” 

“ M^iat were the w’ords yon spoke.'*” said my friend, do 
not be afraid that 1 shall commit any extravagance.” 

“ Lady \'avasour—Margaret — loves you; she sought 
you out; she bitterly repented. She wetit into London for 
you ; into the thick of the plague; and would have done 
twenty times more, hatl she not discovered that it was needless. 
She went to the coast of France, and lived there, at the time 
you were aw'ay ; because the document yoa sent from the 
vessel said that it would return to that quarter.” 

“ Let us talk of this,” said my friend, in a voice like a 
whisper, putting his arm in mine, and proceeding to leave the 
room, “ Why was 1 not tohl it before.^ " 

He .spoke so quietly, and yet, at tlie same time, appeared so 
bewildered, proposing too to leave the house, for which I saw 
no reason, that I began to fear the news had been too much 
for his state of health. 

1 said, that tiod only knew why such a mystery was made 
of it; and yet, on reflection, it was doubtless because of his 
new engagement. I had instinctively kept the secret myself 
hitherto, but 1 admired, I had such a regard lor the Countess 
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myself, that Miss Earlom, much as I admired her too, must 
forgive me, if the old friend prevailed in my heart over the 
new. 

“This is just,” returned Sir Philip, ^‘but not the less so 
was the other. 1 had forgotten what 1 asked.” 

He spoke in a low tone quietly ; but as if lie was at the very 
end of his breath. We quitted the house, leaving our iiorses at 
the door, where mine had stood before Sir Philip’s was or¬ 
dered. 1 now saw, that bis object in coming out w’as to walk 
in the fresh air, for he only turned into the next street, and 
so paced up and down. 1 then related every thing that had hap¬ 
pened for the last four years. Sir Philip (J did not once look 
at him) listened profoundly, only moving his arm a little now 
and then with a convulsive motion, and heaving sighs that 
appeared the collected breath of his attention, I concluded 
witli saying that Lady Vavasour was ill. For the first time 
he pulled his hat over his eyes, then said quietly, l^et us 
return.” 

We returned into the house, the servants begging to know, 
as we passed, whether wo meant to ride. 1 mechanically said 
‘‘Yes,” and bade them wait. When we got up stairs, Sir 
Philip went for a short time into the next drawing-room, and 
I guessed by his looks when he returned, that he hatl 
weeping. He said, however, with a smile, “ 'I'here are worlds 
of things, which you must think for me. 1 cannot say them. 
I have ordered some refreshment, and then we will take horse.” 

1 looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Do you doubt,” said he, “ whither we shall go. We will 
take some bread and wine hrst, and then I shall know whether 
it he night or day—this year or ten years ago.” He then 
asked me some qm-stions upon minute points, which I had 
omitted, and, after the refreshment aj)peared, suddenly dropped 
the subject. 

“’Tis a fine passage in the Bible,” said lie, as he pourc<i 
out one glass after another, somewhat alarmingly, “ where 
David takes food again, the moment his son is dead. You 
recollect, he could do nothing before, hut weep and [uay.” 

I thought this a singular remark, .as he rightly guessed. 
“ You arc surprised,” said he, “ at what I say ; but Davifl 
refreshed himself for new tasks, and so do I. i could neithci 
bear else the joy or the sorrow that is mixed with it.” 
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There will be no sorrow mixed up with it/' said I, though 
my heart misgave me as 1 spoke, and I half repented what I 
had done. 

“'And I am a new man,” pursued my friend, ‘^and the 
world and I are reconciled in the best manner, for I will be 
no longer cut oft' from them. 1 will be as happy and as pe¬ 
nitent as tliey, and endeavour to mix up right and wrong 
Forgive my wild babbling, Esher; but I am so full of joy, 
that I feel for nobody. In truth, words are mere words with 
me just now. (’ome, let us go.” 

We took horse, and in a few hours wa^re at Mickleham 
Park. 


CHAPTER XV. 

1 wpNT in first, to see wdiat was going on. Everybody cried 
out, “ Here is Sir Ralph Fslier! ” and in a few moments old 
Mr. Bennett appeared, shaking his head, which was become a 
little ]);dsied. “Is my Lady betU'r ? ” said I. “No, dear 
Sir Rnljih,” answ'ered the good man, “she is not indeed. She 
^as not worse than common w'hen mv ladv the \'iscountess 

o' •> 

went, and Miss Randolph ; but they bad not been gone many 
Iiours, when she fainted, and site has bad another fainting fit 
but now. She will not have the doctor, and Mrs. Susan says 
she will die. The Lord be gootl unto us. 1 w'as just thinking 
of sending for my lady Viscountess back again.’’ 

“Do not do that,’’ said I. “A word in your ear. my 
friend (moving with him towards his room) ; Sir Pliilip Herne 
is here.” 

“ M’ho, sir.'*’’ exclaimed Bennett, turning back instantly, 
and staring about for liim. I left the old gentleman hobbling 
after me, and fetcho<l my friend out of the park, where he 
stood leaning on his horse, with his face away from the 
mansion, and apparently wrapped up in thought. 1 tapped 
him on tlie shoulder, and said, “ Lady Vavasour is a little 
worse to-day, but it is only fainting. Perhaps she has seen 
us from the w'indow.” I said this to diminish the shock, as 
he w'as likely to find her worse than we looked for. 

W’e met Bennett on the steps, together with a parcel of 
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servants, most of whom knew the stranger, and hailed him 
with joy. A silent greeting passed between him and the old 
man, in the shape of a dose pressure of the hands ; and Mrs. 
Susan coming down at that minute into the hall, fairly kissed 
him, shrieked, clapped her hands, and was running up again 
to give her mistress another tit, when I pulled her back. 
Lady Vavasour, with a sweet ostentation of penitence, W'hich 
would have been as indelicate on most occasions as it was on 
the rarest side of delicacy in hers, had let the secret of her 
love and sorrow transpire to the household, that they might 
know,*’ she said, *' what an injury she had done them, and 
how sorry she was for it.” 

Stop a minute, Susan,” said T, “ I shall not trust you. 
The housekeeper, with her staid face, must go in first. She 
must tell iny lady that Sir Ralph Esher is come, and that he 
has brought her new’s wdiich she will l>e glad to hear.” Susan 
was held by main force betwixt laughing and crying; and 
Mrs. Jetfs went up stairs. The servants had respectfully re¬ 
treated. Sir Philip and myself, with my lady’s maid, went 
into the room of the old steward. 

Sir Philip paced the stewanl's room as pale as a sheet, oc¬ 
casionally addressing a smiling answer to the old man, whom 
1 endeavoured to keep in conversation, but who could not he* 
addressing his former friend, proffering all sorts of wines, and 
asking the same questions about his health. Mrs. Susan was 
called away, and I began to be alarmed. Ihesently 1 was 
called. I went and found Lady Vavasour reclining on the 
sofa, Mrs. Jeffs standing by her side. She held out her hand 
to me in her usual cordial manner, and said, “ 'fhere is a 
stranger below, but nothing, 1 hear, has happened to your 
friends. You mnst make your companion welcome, Sir Ralph, 
and excuse me for the present. 'I'lie loss of Miss Randolph 
and my aunt has made me weak, but 1 shall be better shortly.” 
As she said this, the colour began to fail from her lips, and 
Mrs. Jeffs feared another fainting fit. 8he consigned her to 
the care of Susan, who happened to come into the room again, 
and went down stairs. Poor Susan stared and trembled .as if 
she did not know what to be at, but I motioned her not to 
speak. Bennett (old me, that when Mrs. Jeffs went down, 
she said she thought it necessary to put my lady to bed, and 
send for the physician. 
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Have you done so/’ hastily inquired Sir Philip, 

“ No.’ 

Then wait.” He now, with the energy natural to him on 
such occasions, decided upon one of his strong measures, and 
calling for pen and ink, wrote a note, which he desired might 
be given to the CouiUess that instant. 

“This instant, sir!” asked Mrs. Jeffs — “without any 
more notice ? ” 

“ 'J'his instant: you do not know her as I do.” Mrs. Jeffs 
went away with the billet, very little pleased. 

She came in, humming and hawing, and looking mysterious. 
“ Sir Philip, sir,” she whhpered, “ has given me a paper for 
my lady, but perhaps we had better wait, a little.—“ If you 
don’t give it her, I will,” said 1. The housekeeper instantly 
forestalled me and y»resented it. 

1 sliall never forget Lady Vavasour’s manner when she saw 
the handwriting. She altered her careless look into one of 
intense eagerness; then rising a little, and at the same time 
dropping her head and putting her hand on her heart, as if to 
gain sirength, site turned her face slowly towards me as if'for 
eneonragenient. 1 smiled, and made a sign accordingly. Per¬ 
ceiving then, for the first time, that the superscription was wet, 
Hhe again looked at rne, with eves wide open, and a sudden 
flush in her cheeks, incoticeivably beautiful. I again made a 
sign of ac(juiescence. At this, she slowly, but with an air of 
firmness, opened the note, which ran thus: — 

“ Dearest Lady Vavasour — beloved Margaret—I am here; 
and it is necessary to my peace that I should see you. P. H.” 

Lady Vavasour, the note trembling in her hand, rose from 
her inclining posture by the helj) of my arm and Susan’s, and 
sat steadily on tile sofa, telling Mrs. Jeffs at the same time, 
that she vi'as ready to “have the honour” of seeing the 
“ writer of that letter.” She^ could not uttt^r the words Sir 
Philip. 

Bennet said, that when the housekeeper came back to them 
with this message. Sir Philiji had been sitting down wonder¬ 
fully tranquil. Mrs. Jetts, with the exception of substituting 
Sir Philip Herne for the “ writer of the letter,” repeated the 
message wdth astonishment in her looks, adding that her lady¬ 
ship was sitting up on the sofa as if nothing had happened. 
'I'lie tears suffused Sir Philip’s eyes at the beautiful cere- 
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inoniousness of the honour of seeing" him. He arose with 
as much tranquillity as he had been sitting, and in a minute 
we saw him enter. 

The Countess rose, as Sir Philip came in, and, quitting onr 
hands, would have made a courtsy as to her sovereign lord ; 
but the colour which had flushed into her cheeks as suddenly 
forsook her, and endeavouring to murmur something, she would 
have dropped before his face, had he not caught her. Sir 
Philip motioned for air, and, seating her on the sofa, she lay 
with her head on his arm, his face regarding hers with an ex¬ 
pression, which I respected too much to do more than glance at. 

I thought how it vrould be,” said Mrs. Jeffs, my Lady 
has fainted again." 

She will be better presently, I warrant,” angrily whispered 
Susan, if you let her alone ; ” and the good girl wept heartily. 

I thought we might as well leave the lovers together (for I 
wouhl not allow myself to thijik of tliem in any other light): 
BO, to the astonishment and delight of Susan, I began with 
leading the crabbed old housekeeper out of the room, gracing 
my dismissal, however, with begging her to see to some 
luncheon for me, as I was enormously hungry. She gave me 
a look as much as to say, V'ouVe a pretty gentleman to he 
thinking of eating at such a time.” I then turned, ami mo-* 
tioned to Susan that she might safely quit )jcr mistress’s side, 
which site was heartily willing to do, as Lady \’avasour had 
now come to herself. On recovering from her faintness she 
had again attempted to express something. — Susan thought, 
by way of apology for iinding herself so near the betrothed of 
another lady, and being unable to move ; but the sweet 
gentleman,” quoth Susan, ‘^seized her hand, and pressed it*to 
his heart, as ■who should say, ‘ This warrants you.’ And 1 
warrant my Lady thought so, for she let him do what he 
pleased, as if it was for liim tos say what was right or Urong, 
she trembling all the W'hile, and with her eyes cast down ; .so 
that, if it wasn’t improper for a body to stay, when true love 
is going on, 1 could have looked and cried at ’em for ever.” 

For my part 1 did not venture to look at all ; but loading 
Susan forth, who told me all this on the landing place, I coidd 
not help kissing her for her pretty crying face ; u])on which she 
said Oh don’t! ” and kissed me as heartily in her turn. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It was nearly two hours helbre Sir Philip made his appear¬ 
ance in tlie^rooin where I was keeping my post. He was 
still in a state of exultation, but tranquil in his words ; only 
he thanked me every now and then with great fervour, and 
said I had saved the most precious of lives. He did not pro¬ 
pose to return to London, nor did I. 1 had left word for 
our friends where to seek for us, together with a brief ac¬ 
count oif my reasons for s{)eaking, The physician wdio had 
meanwhile arrived, kept Lady \'avasour in her room, but pro- 
nouneeii her sure of her life ; and her friends had liberty to 
revisit her. 

However, I was not easy. 1 saw' that Sir Philip, amidst 
all his joy, had a feeling of disquiet; and J knew but too 
well the reasons he had for it. The life being saved, hut the 
luippiness not secured, 1 began to reproach myself for my 
hurry ; and my reproaches were greater, when i licard what 
Lady \’avasunr and he had resolved upon. 

I saw her in tlie morning. Slie was pillow'ed up on the 
sofa, and the colour that came in her cheeks, when 1 entered, 
lit licr i'ace for the moment with such a mixture of joy, sin¬ 
cerity, and blooming beauty, that 1 beheld the face which Sir 
Philip luid described to rnc, when he gave the account of his 
hrst sei'ing it. She kissed my hand, called me indeed her 
friend, and said she should bless me until her dying day. ' 1 
discovered, that lie had not been alone with her again, since 
the two hours of the evening before. Presently he came in. 1 
happened to say, that I thought it would he right in me to go to 
town ; an<l asked if he had any connnands. 1 observed that 
they both turned pale on the instant. Sir Philip said, that he 
proposed to have gone with me next morning, if 1 could stay 
as long. “ As long as you })lease,” said 1, “ but cannot 1 
leave you and come back again ? ” An indescribable exprt!S- 
sion passed over both their faces; and I .saw plainly, though 
1 ti ied not to come to the conclusion, that they had resolved 
upon a terrible sacrilice. 

I was iialf inclined to throw oft’ some of the doubt and 
anger 1 felt with myself, upon the heads of these new of- 
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fenders. ^Ms virtue then,” thought I, of no use hut to 
thwart people ? And must I be thwarted, who have not been 
so very virtuous either ? ” 

Lady Vavasour, seeing me disconcerted, called me to her, 
and again kissed my hand, looking at the same time a thousand 
grateful things. I saw it all in a moment, and did not at all 
agree with it; but how could I add pain to such hearts as 
these ? I withdrew into the park, and walked up and down, 
scarcely knowing whetlier I walked at all. J was in the 
midst of my uneasiness, and thinking what I should say to 
convince Sir Philip that tliey were in the wrong, when an 
outrider of Lord VParingstown’s dashed over the sward, not 
heeding the carriage road, and suddenly discovering me, 
turned his horse towards where I stood, and came foaming to 
me with a packet. I opened, read a little, anti dashed into 
the house as fast as he. 

’Tis all happy,” cried I, to the servants, as they tumbled 
out of my way. “ ’Tis all happy ! ” to Mrs. Jeff.s, not dis¬ 
liking her crabbed face. “ Susan !’' cried I, as she scampered 
behind me up the stairs, “ ’tis all happy and joyful — 1 shall 
kiss you presently.” “ Bless me ! ” cried Susan, “ is our Sir 
Ralph running mad ? ’ 

I heard that Sir Philip was in Lady Vavasour’s room, but 
somebody with them as usual. ‘‘ How very much alone they 
will be! ” thought I. 1 stopped a moment at the door to 
gather breath, Susan having arrived just in time for her kiss; 
and then giving her to understand, that she Avas to be as staid 
as myself, went in with surprising self-possession, and called 
Sir Philip into another apartment. There,’ said 1, “my 
dear friend ; as you seem to have made up your miinl to the 
delights of misfortune, you will have need of all your phi¬ 
losophy. Stay,” continued 1, putting my hand over the papers, 
as he was about to read them, 1 am wrong, 'I'lie news is 
so happy, tliat I ought to prepare you for it: forgive me : it 
is indeed much more than happy ; singularly, triumphantly.” 

Sir Philip looked as if he was about to refer for explana¬ 
tion to Mrs. Susan. “ My dear friend,” cried I, “ the cir¬ 
cumstances of the last two (lays have fairly affected my im- 
philosophical head ; so you must have enough philosophy for 
all of us., ; Mark that. The news is so irmiacctitldntlif good, 
that yotp* must support yourself, your friend, Lady Vavasour, 
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Lord Warinp;stown, and everybody. Lady Waringstown will 
be here in a minute.” 

I watched my friend’s face with a curiosity I cannot express. 
He bore the shock of delight well, but I could see it was at 
the cost of so much emotion, as gives these patient people in 
one moment the agitation of years. I did not choose to look 
as he read on. Upon turning round he was kneeling at a 
chair, his hands clasped before his buried face, and his whole 
frame shaking in the agony of thanks. What he afterwards 
said to Lady Vavasour, or how she bore it, God only knows ; 
but I was admittetl to see her at nine o’clock in the evening, 
summoned by my charming Ellen, who arrived meanwhile 
with her father and mother. My lord and lady were both 
there ; Sir Philip walking up and doivn, enduring his hap¬ 
piness. 1 thought the ('ountess bore it better than he; but I 
believe women have a knack at sustaining immeasurable de¬ 
light. I kissed her hand, and my Ellen’s together, for I 
found them so; but nobody said any thing. In the course of 
a minute, Lord AVaringstown, the best of Jesuits, led me to 
speak of Miss Earlom, of whom 1 could observe they had just 
been talking. I said what I had thouglit of her from the 
first. Tliey hoped and trusted she would still be happy. 
Ellen wiped a tear from the (.’ountess’s eyes ; and this pity, I 
verily believe, enabled them all to endure their transports. 

I shall now state what this blessed mystery was. 

'rhe discovery of Miss Randolph’s birth, or at least of the 
extreme j)robability of it (for it was not knowm at that time), 
by the resemblance she bore to her failier, had sharpened the 
attention of Lord \Wingsto\Vn to other voung faces ; and as 
M iss Ivirlorn came before him when he was under the full 
influence of this curiosity, he could not help thinking he had 
seen her face before. He made inquiries of her connections 
from Sir Philip, who knew no more than that her father had 
been one of the first merchants in the Canaries. He inquired 
of the aunt, who seemed in no disposition to gratify him ; and 
this made him more curious. He consulted some old papers— 
memorandums, and there he found — “Jan. 14. lb—, “ E. 
E. begged me to make peace between Mr. and Mrs. E—m, 
which I did, he promising to pay the account.” E, E. was 
Edvari/us Equf's, which was the designation for Sir Edward 
Herne, in the memorandums of his benevolent friend. His 
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lordship now began to feel certain, and anxiously made the 
aunt repeat her assurances that Sir Philip and Miss Earlorn 
had always been kept apart, which the other did with great 
pride and complacency, saying she knew how particular the 
English gentry were in that and all other ante-nuptial matters; 
that the English residents in the f-anuries were equally so ; 
and that Sir Philip should have every proof Avhich his noble 
conduct demanded, of the spotless integrity of the family into 
which he married. Lord Waringstown became more and 
more suspicious, and more pleased. He thought tit, hovrever, 
to take the precaution of warning Sir Philip against unguarded 
moments, when the best of young persons might forget them¬ 
selves, and so become as melancholy sacrifices to their virtue 
as others do to their vices. Sir Philip looked surprised, ac¬ 
knowledged the truth of his remark, and the touching beauty 
and behaviour of Miss Earlotn ; but said, that if his friend 
knew his heart, he would know, that nothing was further from 
possibility, than his seeking unwarrantable comfort in that 
quarter. Lord VParingslown did know it, and was again 
satisfied, especially as the moment was approaching when his 
suspicions might be determined. If they could not, he still 
meant to state them to Sir Philip, and thus create a turn in 
Lady Vavasour s favour, which he thought not only allowable 
for its own sake, but not to be omitted for the sakt? of all. 

The next step taken by his lordship was an application to 
our friend Mr. Braythwaite, to know if that worthy and con¬ 
fidential person, c necrethrUnts, renitrnbered what had become 
of a certain little girl, the daughter of Mrs. Karloin, consort to 
a wine merchant, to whom 8ir Edward had owed the largest 
bill in the memory of wine-drinkers. Mr. Braythwaite at 
first could not tax his memory with the recollection of any of 
the parties, except his worthy but somewhat profane fri -nd, 
Sir Edward ; but u})on having it intimated to him, that lie 
might do a great service to divers loyal jieople, and tliat no 
harm could come to him, unless he refused the service—there 
being a little outstanding overpayment of some few years for 
teaching and bo^I^d, &c. — Mr. Braythwaite did suddenly, ami 
with a humorous quip at himself for his bad memory, call to 
mind, that tfie said Mr. Earlom would insist upon taking away 
child to the Canaries, before it had had its time out under 
Mrs. Warmestre’s kind care; the husband of the said Mrs. 
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Earlom, in whose absence the child was born, being just dead, 
and Sir Edward’s order for the payment of the years subse¬ 
quent never having been disputed at Herne House, for reasons 
best known to the delicacy and piety of the Baronet’s widow. 
U'liat furtlier moneys the said widow paid to the said Mr. 
Bravtlnvaite, rather than have her husband’s name called in 
question, and the secrets of his house with them, Lord 
Waringstown did not make to appear, contenting himself with 
disclosing his cognizance thereof; whereupon the said Mr. 
liraythvv'iiite redoubled his readiness to be of service, and his 
lordship accordingly took him into a room full of company, 
where be was presented to my Lady Viscountess, and to Miss 
Waring, late his acquaintance Miss Randolph, and to Miss 
Earloni, and to the aimt. The Viscountess knew and endured 
him for the occasion. To the aunt he was presented as a j>ar- 
ticiilar atajuaintance ol' Mr. Karlom and his wife, whereat the 
liarrida^i^ turned pale. Not that she had any knowledge of the 
altair under inquiry, but she knew as w’eli as any one the gay 
life of her sister, and saw that Sir Philip would come to know 
it. idttle (lid she know of his noble nature, in fancying that 
he wouhi let the innocent suffer for the guilty. Not having a 
noble mind of her own, nor any thing like it, she had no con- 
ceptieii of the riobleness of others ; and she tvas anxious to 
se cure an unexpected and W'ealthy alliance, that she might livt* 
twenty times as well as she ought to do, and be surrounded 
with liveries, and boast of those that desjused her, for the 
remainder of her days, 

“ Pray Mrs. Powell,” said my lord, do you happen to 
renienilier where Mrs. Earlom was in the year so and so.^” 

In England,” said Mrs. Powell, after a pause. She 
thought she had better say where he tvas not, at all events ; 
for Mr, Earloni was not famous for the integrity of his 
wiiereahout, any more than his wdfe. 

‘“Excuse me, madam,” said IMr. Braitlnvaite ; in the 
('anaries. I luqipen to know it from a very particular memo¬ 
randum.” 

*• Periiaj),. you can call to mind, madam,” said Lord Wa¬ 
ringstown, “ the year in which Miss Earlom was born?” 

“ ”l’was tlie year before, unquestionably,” said Mrs. Powell. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” observed the dreadfully corral 
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Braythwaite, it was the year after/’—Mrs. Powell looked 
aghast, not knowing to what all this tended. 

“ Do you see the likeness I speak of, Mr. Braythwaite ?" 
said Lord Waringstown, after a little more discourse about the 
Earloras. 

“ I wonder, ray lord, that Sir Philip did not see it,” said 
Mr. Braythwaite: “ 'tis so striking it would have startled me 
in the ptiblic ways.” . 

Sir Philip was too young to have received a lasting im¬ 
pression of the face,” said his lordship. 

“ Your lordship is right,” observed the agent. 

** Miss Earlom was the only child of her parents.^” said 
Lord \Yanngstown, inquiringly. 

“ The only one,” sa)d Mrs. Powell: — “ her mother, — her 
father, never had any other ; —never.” 

She says those two nevei s, thought his lordship, because she 
knows she had half a dozen. 

Lord W aringstown saw that he should have no trouble with 
the old lady. 

AYill you be good enough to step this way, madam,” said 
he; — and will you, ray love, say what 1 told you to Miss 
Earlom ? ” addressing her ladyship. — Ellen, my darling, you 
will stay awhile in the chamber.” 

The old lady was shown the whole matter in a few minutes. 
She was very indignatit at first, then sullen ; hut on Lord 
Waringstown showing her, on the one hand, a picture of tle- 
sertiou and poverty in a foreign land, for the sister of Mr. 
Earlom ; and on the other, a good reasonable house and aj)pnr- 
tenanccs in England, for the aunt of Sir Philip Herne’s sister, 
•^e fell into a strain of abject gratitude. It was clear she knew 
,^ell enough the illegitimacy of her niece, thougli equally sOj 
that she did not suspect who was her father. She now under, 
took to pour forth her thanks to heaven for the prevention o ^ 
a crime not to be thought of; and was for running to announce 
the awful rescue to Miss Earlom, when his lordship said he 
would fetch her himself. Mr. Braythwaite took his leave, 
undertaking to return with the necessary documents in the 
course of the evening, which lie did. My father-in-law joined 
hi|^lady and the poor girl, who bore the news with greater 
fi|mhes8 than was expected, and said, with floods of tears, that 
she should be proud of Sir Philip as a brother. Her father 
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she did not remember, and her mother very little ; hut what 
little sh(! did, had made a tender impression upon her, which 
added to her tlistress. Next day the journey was taken to 
Miekleharn, the party offering to take Miss Earlom with them, 
under an impression, that, all circumstances considered, she 
might the sooner get over the worst part of her feelings. But 
she said well, that God had been merciful enough to work a 
change in her in that respect, more sudden than she could have 
looked for, and tliat she would beg leave to stay and console 
her aunt: all whicli endeared her to us the more. She mar¬ 
ried the Viscount, sure enough. The gallant Lord was glad 
to compound with legitimacy for a handsome stock of Sir 
Philip’s diamonds, which her good brother generously gave 
her; and she has made him such a pleasant wife, witty and 
wild withal, though full of goodness, that he says he does not 
know which is best in her veins—Sir Philip’s blood, or the 
Canary wine. As to Sir Philip and myself, we were married 
about three weeks after the discovery ; our pleasant neighbour, 
a real Mr. Dalton, who was keeper of the King’s cellar, sending 
us a [)resent of such Canary, as helped to reconcile us to the 
name. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


It was a few’ years after this blessed conclusion that we heard 
of the horrible attempt made upon tlie Duke of Ormond’s life 
ir Piccadilly, when the daring villain who headed it would 
ave hung him at Tyburn, if the gallant old Duke had not 
resrled vvitii him ; and some time after this attempt, we 
heard of the still more extraordinary one on the crown and 
regalia, when the keejrer was nearly killed, and the robber 


* Ic was on this occasion, ami in the royal presence, that Ormond’s son Ossory 
told the Duke ol lliickinpham, that he knew he was at the bottom of the design 
arrainst his fath'-rV life ; ami tiiat if any thins happeiiod to it, he should treat liini 
ac ortlingly, and i>isto'. him, tliougli liehiml tlie King’s ihair : “and.” added he, “ I 
tell it yon in his Majesty’.s presence, that you may be sure I sball keep my word. ’ 
Buckiiigliam said nothing. 
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boasted with impunity that it -was he who had made both at¬ 
tempts. IVe were in London, on the last occasion, at Sir 
Philip’s town house in Pall ISIall, and were considering one 
morning whether we should ritle or go on the water, when 
somebody came in to say, that the King was going to examine 
the robber lumself, and that the latter was to make his appear¬ 
ance at VVliitehali in the course of an hour. 'J'he moment we 
heard the King was to examine him, we saw how it w'ould be, 
and what friends he must have at court. Herne and I fol¬ 


lowed tliilher, and found the ante-rooms crowded like a new 
Tyburn. K\erybody that heard of it, came to sec the man 
that was nut to be hung. IW had reasons for not passing into 
the interior. In about twm hours, a stir takes place, as if a 
king were coming, and lo and beliolc! the culprit, passing boldly 
wdth a quick step tlirough an avenue of faces, all thrusting into 


his own, in spite of ushers 
’'I'is the man ! ” cried 


and yeomen. 
Sir 



’Tis Sandford, truly,” said I. ,• 

“ You are mistaken, gentlemen,” said a man ; “ Ills name 


is Blood.” 


“ Just so,” said Herne; “’tis Blood, Dalton, and Sand- 
ford.” 

“ Oh, as for that,” answered the man, “ Til warrant 
has as many aliases as tliere are holes in Alsatia.” 

As the gallant Colonel came U]>, he bowed with great 
adability to one or two persons on eitlier side liim, tliough he 
did not do so to us. It was dear, nevertheless, by the loisk 
of ills eye, that he knew us well. He did not, however, 
change colour: he looked hard and contiileiit, and went on. 

The examination, wiiicli it was .said wouUl he as j)ubiie as 
the King could make it, turned out to be jirivate loiough . 
but suliicient audience was present to let it transpire. I \vi ‘ 
not repeat the iiistory of wliat evc'iy body knows; — Bloods 
confident, but, at the same time, llatteriug demeanour to ids 
Majesty ; his ])rcten(liiig that he merely mean! to take froi.i 
the jewels the amount of what the Duke of Ormond unjustly 
held from him iii his estates ; his telling the King that b.e 
had engaged to take away bis life wiiile bathiiig. but was 
struck with awe at llic sight of “ naked Majesty” (satirica! 
rascal !) ; his assertion that, if his own life were taken, there 
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virere many persons sworn to revenge it in the most dreadful 
manner, worse than that attempted on the Duke of Ormond, 
to which he avowed that his ^‘madness at his wrongs” had 
urged him ; and, finally, his artful refusal to name his ac¬ 
complices, — “ No, not for any tortures ; for, though he was 
a man that might be led, by a course of iiijustice, into crimes, 
secrecy and fidelity were virtues not to be torn out of him ; 
and a jrardon would make him, and fifty mure, the most de¬ 
voted servants of the Crowm.” 

1'hc pardon was given accordingly; Ormond was “com¬ 
plimented ” with a request to join in it, which he did with 
the most loyal of shrugs ; and in the course of a month from 
the epoch of his rape of the crown, Colonel Thomas Blood, 
Lord of Sarney and the (Jlinns, and (Srod know's how many 
other gravel-pits of unspeakahle profit in the county of Wick¬ 
low, was the most content, influential, confidential, polite, self- 
possessed, well-behaved, modest, impudent, infernal scoundrel, 
in the royal presence, Mr. Evelyn told me one day, with a 
,tious horror, that lie had dined with him at the table of the 
Lord 'rroasiirer, in company witli Grammont. I agreed with 
his horror ; but I did not ask him wljat business he had in 
sucli coni])any. 

All tills is vt'ry w'ell known ; but what is not so well known 
is, that Buckingham certainly had to do with the attempt on 
the crown ; and that,, if the King did not know it, he had a 
pretty ignorance of the matter, that did as Avell. He had to 
look, he knew’ not wlKue, lor something tliat W'as to happen to 
th(' crown jewels. He would then liave had a new crown, 
(iod know’s what having happened to the old one.^ This is 
what Mr, Braythwaite intimate<l to us one day, wdien he came 
with a mes>fige from Sir I’hiliji’s law’yer (for somehow he 
knew’ everybody) ; and by the same token, be was very drunk 
that (lay, for he had taken to his friend Earloin’s enemy in his 
old age ; and by a token conclusive, he w'as found hung up 
at a lamp-post in Little Chelsea, w'ith a paper and a wine-bottle 
round his neck, purporting that " This w’as the body of a traitor.” 

Furthermore, the Countess of Vavasour, my Lady Esher, 


* It is pri'i"''" to st.itc, that the present charge against ttie King has hecii bronght 
riowhere else_F,l>r' 
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boasted with impunity that it was he who had made both at¬ 
tempts. were in London, on the last occasion, at Sir 

Philip's town house in Pall Mall, and were considering one 
morning whether we should ride or go on the water, when 
somebody came in to say, that tlie King was going to examine 
the robber himself, and that tlie latter was to make his appear¬ 
ance at Whitehall in the course of an hour. The moment we 
heard the King was to examine him, we saw how it would be, 
and what friends lie must have at court. Herne and I fol¬ 
lowed thither, and found the ante-rooms crowded like a new 


Tyburn. Everybody that heard of it, cuim* to sec the man 
that was not to be hung. We had reasons for not ]»assing into 
the interior. In about two hours, a stir takes ])lac(', as if u 
king were coming, audio and behold the culprit, passing boldly 
with a quick step through an avenue of faces, all thrusting into 


his own, in spite of ushers and yeomen. 

’'J'is the man ! ” cried Sir Philip, ’Tis Dalton ! 


’Tis Samlford, truly,’’ said I. 

“ You are mistaken, gentlemen,’’ said a man 


“ liis Jiair.e 


is Blood. ’ 


Just so,” said Herne ; ’lis Blood, Dalton, and Sand- 
ford.” 


Oh, as for that,” answered the man, I’ll warrant he 
has as many aliast's as there are holes in .Alsalia.” 

As the gallant Ooionel caim“ u{), he Itowed with great 
afi'ability to one or two persons on either side him, though he 
dill not tlo so to us. It was clear, nevertheless, by tlie haik 
of his eye, that he knew us well. He ilid not, however, 
change colour: he looked hard and conHdeiit, and Wfsii on. 

The examination, wtdeh it was said would he as jiublic as 
the King could make it, turned out tv) be private enough , 
but sufficient audience was present to let it transj)ire. 1 wi ' 
not repeat tlie history of what every body knows; — Blood’s 
confident, but, at the same time, ilattering demeanour to his 
Majesty ; his pretending that he merely meant to take iron: 
the jewels the amount of what tiic Duke of Ormond unjustly 
held from him in lus estates ; his telling the King that he 


had encfaaed to take away his 

% > K < m 

struck with awe at the sight of 


life while bathing, !)nt w.is 
‘‘naked Majesty” (satirical 


rascal!) ; his assertion that, if 


Ids own life were taken, there 
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were many persons sworn to revenge it in the most dreadful 
manner, worse than tl)at attempted on the Duke of Ormond, 
to which he avowed that his ^‘madness at his wrongs” had 
urged him ; and, finally, his artful refusal to name his ac¬ 
complices, — “ No, not for any tortures ; for, though he was 
a man that might be led, by a course of injustice, into crimes, 
secrecy and fidelity were virtues not to }>e torn out of him ; 
and a pardon would make him, wnd /(/?// w/ore, the most de¬ 
voted servants of the Crowm.'’ 

d'lie pardon w'as given accordingly ; Ormond was “ com¬ 
plimented with a request to join in it, which he did with 
the most loyal of shrugs ; and in the course of a month from 
the epoch of his rape of the crown, (’olonel Thomas Blood, 
Lord of Sarney and tlie (Jlinns, and God knows how many 
other gravel-pits of unspeakable profit in the county of W'ick- 
low, was the most content, influential, confidential, polite, self- 
])(»:sessed, well-behaved, modest, impudent, infernal scoundrel, 
i!i the royal presence. Mr. Evelyn told me one day, with a 
pious horror, that he had dined with him at the table of the 
Lord Treasurer, in company with Grammont. I agreed with 
his horror ; but I di<l not ask him what business he had in 
siicli company. 

All this is very well known ; but wliat is not so well known 
is, that Buckingham certainly had to do with the attempt on 
the crown ; ami that,, if the Jving did not know it, he had a 
pretty igiiorunce of the matter, that did as well, fie had to 
look, he knew not where, for something that was to happen to 
the crown jewels. He would then have had a new’ crown, 
(iod knows what liaving h.apj)ened to the old one.* This is 
what Mr. Braytliwaite iiitimat<‘d to us one day, \vhen he came 
with a nu•s^age from Sir I’hilip's lawyer (for somehow he 
knew everybody) ; and by the same token, he was very drunk 
that day, for he had taken to his friend Earlom’s enemy in his 
old age ; and by a token conclusive, he w’as found hung up 
at a lamp-post in Little (dielsea, wdth a paper and a wine-bottle 
round his ncck,purportijig that This w'as the body of a traitor." 

Furtliermons the ('ountess of V^avasour, my Lady Esher, 


* It is proper to st.a-', that the present charge against the King has hern brought 
nowhere else_Eiu i. 


1. r. 
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and the rest of us, being at Lord Arran's one morning, and 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham coming in, the said Duke 
did, in perceiving us, absolutely blush up to the eyes, bowing 
at the same time low to Sir Philip, and complimenting the 
ladies with one of his most graceful speeches; for which the 
said ladies, in a manner inconceivably correct, curtsied in pro¬ 
found silence to the floor. 


THE KNI>. 
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